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FOREWORD 


T he Commission on Jimior College Terminal Education was 
organized in September, 1939 to sponsor a nationwide study in 
the general field of terminal education in the 600 junior colleges of 
the country. The names of this Commission, representing a wide 
variety of junior college interests and activities, are given on another 
page. The activities of the Commission during the one-year period 
(1940) of exploratory study were financed by a special grant from 
the General Education Board. 

Major activities planned for the year of e;xploratory study of ter- 
minal education included office research, field investigations, general 
interpretation, regional conferences, stimulation of interest, formula- 
tion of problems deserving further study, and pertinent publications. 
Publication of three monographs covering the important results of 
the one-year study was projected. 

The Commission felt that it was basic to further research and to 
stimulation of individual institutional activity to present definite 
information concerning existing publications in the field of junior 
college terminal education, present conditions in the field of terminal 
education in the junior colleges of the country, and practical and 
theoretical reasons for the importance of jimior college terminal 
education. 

Accordingly three monographs have been prepared : The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Education, Present Status of Junior 
College Terminal Education, and Why Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation? The first of this series of basic monographs, a fully annotated 
and classified bibliography of more than 1,500 titles bearing on the 
subject of junior college terminal education, was published in March, 
1941. 

The second in the series, a general summary of conditions in the 
field of junior college terminal education as they now exist with 
suggestions of major problems deserving further study, was pub- 
lished in May, 1941. 

The third in the series, which completes the trilogy planned more 
than a year ago, is the present monograph. It endeavors to present 
tfce fundamental reasons for the importance of ^em^pal 
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in the junior college as expressed by a large number of different 
individuals. 

It is hoped that this volume in particular, as well as its two pred- 
ecessors, will prove of distinct value to junior college administrators, 
faculty members, graduate students, and others interested in studying 
various phases of terminal education, which is, perhaps, the most 
significant aspect of the rapidly spreading junior college movement. 

The year of exploratory study revealed the need and the oppor- 
tunity for a series of additional studies in special fields and for ex- 
perimental investigations and demonstrations which may well cover 
several years of continuous effort. Funds have been made avail- 
able through the General Education Board and cooperating junior 
colleges for such additional activities during the next four years. The 
results of many of these activities, it is expected, will be published 
in other monographs in the field of terminal education. 

Walter Crosby Eells, Director 

Washington, D.C. 

May, 1941 



INTRODUCTION 


T hese are the times that try men’s souls/’ said Thomas Paine 
in The Crisis more than a century and a half ago in discussing 
the troubled period accompanying the War of the Revolution. The 
same words might be used just as truly and even more emphatically to- 
day. For the past 20 years or more we have been living in the midst of 
another revolution, bloodless but none the less far reaching in its 
social and economic implications. In addition we are living today 
in a period of titanic world conflict — unfortunately far from blood- 
less. Whatever the outcome, the life of the youth of the next 20 
years is sure to be affected profoundly by this world struggle. 

These, too, are times that try men’s souls — and women’s too — the 
souls particularly of thousands of young men and young women of 
junior college age who find no harmonious and sure and satisfying 
place for themselves in the world of politics and commerce and in- 
dustry and war and home — the souls, too, of educational leaders 
charged with the responsibility of attempting to adjust modern edu- 
cational offerings to the paradoxical demands of decreasing resources 
and of increasing demands for educational service. 

This volume is an effort to provide a variety of material for the 
thoughtful consideration of those who are concerned with the vital 
problems of so-called terminal education at the junior college level — 
problems which have evolved as a result of the changed and changing 
economic and social conditions of the present century, problems 
which are some of those that try men’s souls today. The solution 
of these problems, if found at all, will be found in the future not 
in the past. Intelligent attention to these problems, however, requires 
that we be familiar with some of the factors which have brought 
about the present conditions, lack of adjustment, and in too many 
cases, actual maladjustment. The horse and buggy dirt highway and 
sluggish travel of the earlier years of the twentieth century have given 
way to the automobile, paved highway, and speed of transportation 
today which promise in turn in the remaining years of the century 
to be replaced by the airplane, freedom from highways, and the super- 
speed of travel tomorrow. 

Without question the inevitable interplay of these shifting but 
powerful economic and social forces will throw increasing thousands 
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of young people into our junior colleges or into some equivalent in- 
stitution designed to meet the needs of young people of junior college 
age. Some of these important factors operating to bring about this 
result are presented verbally and in statistical and in graphical form 
in Chapters II and III of the present monograph. Chapter II con- 
siders a group of economic and social factors. Chapter III is devoted 
to factors more definitely educational in nature. 

In a democracy it is important to consider not only facts but 
opinions and judgments. Progress in education ultimately is de- 
termined by the supporting constituency. Accordingly, one important 
phase of the present study involved a collection of the judgments 
of a group of almost two thousand educational leaders and business 
and professional men. Their opinions were asked concerning a num- 
ber of problems closely related to the theory and practice of junior 
college education both of the academic or preparatory type and of the 
semiprofessional or terminal type. The judgments of these men 
and women are summarized in tabular and in graphic form in 
Chapter IV. For the details of this extensive questionnaire investiga- 
tion and for summarization of the results, Frances N. Eells is chiefly 
responsible. Brief quotations from opinions expressed by several 
hundred of these leaders, supplementing the more severely statistical 
summaries of Chapter IV, are given in Chapters V and VI, 

One of the important questions asked of these judges concerned 
the relative importance of the preparatory and the terminal func- 
tions of the junior college. The former function was explained as 
designed primarily to duplicate the work of the first two years of 
the standard university and to prepare for further formal ad- 
vanced work in the university ; the latter as designed primarily to g^ve 
young people who complete their formal education in the junior 
college preparation for an occupation and also preparation for per- 
sonal and social citizenship. Although a strong majority felt that 
the terminal function was the more important, a substantial minority 
defended the preparatory function. As a matter of fact, it is not or 
should not be a question of either — or but of both — and. While the 
preparatory function by no means should be neglected, it will and 
probably should apply only to the minority of students enrolled or 
eligible for enrollment in junior colleges — a very important minority 
but still only a minority. 

This volume is devoted entirely to the needs of the vast and in- 
creasing majority of young people who probably will complete their 
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formal education in the junior college. This is done deliberately be- 
cause the needs of this group have not been emphasized sufficiently 
in the past. Neither function, however, should be neglected in the 
well-balanced junior college. The responsibility of the administrator 
and faculty of a modern junior college calls for the wisdom of an 
educational Ulysses who can pilot safely the academic craft between 
the treacherous rocks of the Scylla of exclusive emphasis upon the 
preparatory function and the Charybdis of the loss of high academic 
standards in the effort to popularize terminal education for the masses. 

Even when the importance of the terminal function is recognized 
in principle there is still wide variance in theory and in practice 
regarding the way adjustments should be made to the needs of 
youth. Many educational leaders feel that the junior college should 
give thousands of young people terminal curricula which are pri- 
marily of a general cultural nature designed especially to give a 
broad training for social citizenship in American civilization — the 
classic New England concept of a cultural education modernized 
and streamlined to fit present conditions. 

Others feel equally emphatically that terminal courses of another 
type should receive the chief emphasis — courses designed to fit 
thousands of young men and young women better to take their part 
in the commercial and industrial life of their communities. 

Still others feel that a judicious mixture of these two viewpoints is 
better than exclusive emphasis on either. Some have argued, in- 
cluding many men quoted in this volume, that it is more important 
to know how to live than how to make a living. Others have argued 
that it is better first to learn to make a living. The truth probably 
is that neither group is entirely right — that neither point of view 
is sufficient without the other. It is necessary to know how to live 
and also how to make a living. The two are complementary. Again 
it is not a question of either — or but a matter of both — and. 

Several chapters and many quotations throughout this volume pre- 
sent facts and judgments bearing on this question. Highly significant 
is the experience of the California Junior College Survey which has 
been carried on at the same time as the present national study and 
in cooperation with it. When the plans for the California survey 
were made, they provided for three major divisions with a com- 
mittee in charge of each— personnel procedures, terminal general 
education, and terminal vocational education. The study had not 
pfogr^sed far, however, before those in charge of the latter two 
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divisions realized that their fields could not be studied independently 
but that they had numerous and inextricable interrelationships. TIic 
problems basic to the work of these committees were found to be 
identical in many instances and very similar in others. Accordingly 
the two committees were combined in one, with the two separately 
appointed chairmen acting as co-chainnen of the joint committee. 

Chapter VII contains the important statement of educational phi- 
losophy or fundamental principles for junior college curriculum 
development to meet the needs of modern youth as formulated by 
this committee under the leadership of their co-chairmen and modified 
and approved by the cooperating institutions. Because the funda- 
mental philosophy there set forth is just as applicable to the rest of 
the nation as to the single state in which it was developed, the state- 
ment is included in this monograph which is designed primarily for 
nationwide use. 

Without question one of the most important pioneer contributions 
to the theory and practice of terminal education has been made by 
that Nestor of California junior college educators, William IL 
Snyder, founder and for five years director of Los Angeles Junior 
College. Under the dynamic personality and constructive leadership 
of Dr. Snyder, a new type of junior college service was developed 
and popularized. He realized the need for both cultural and voca- 
tional education in a well-balanced program of semiprofessional 
education. With rare vision and skill he succeeded in injecting into 
the working educational vocabulary of the junior college two new 
words to symbolize the ideals of well-balanced education which he 
worked so courageously and so successfully to establish in his five 
years of pioneer service at Los Angeles — the words vision and skilL 
Or if these words are not new terms, Dr. Snyder gave them a dis- 
tinctly new significance in the educational cosmos. 

This major educational prophet retired from active service six years 
ago. In Chapter VIII, he summarizes the philosophy of a rich and 
varied life, his experience at Los Angeles Junior College, and six 
years of subsequent mature contemplation and scholarship. This 
chapter is entitled ^‘Philosophy of Semiprofessional Education,” Un- 
fortunately rapidly failing eyesight has made it impossible for Dr. 
Snyder to write this chapter himself. He has had the capable as- 
sistance of his daughter, Louise, who carries on the family name as 
a member of the staff of the junior college in Los Angeles which 
her father founded. Special appreciation is due both father and 
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daughter in the face of such handicaps for preparing this chapter 
for the information and inspiration of junior college educators 
throughout the country. It describes and justifies new adventures 
in '‘human engineering^' at the junior college level. 

Edward F. Mason, who was granted leave of absence last year 
from his position as a member of the faculty in journalism at the 
State University of Iowa to act as Director of Publication for the 
Terminal Study, contributes a chapter “New Aims for Junior Col- 
leges’' in which he tellingly emphasizes the theme that the educational 
destination need not and should not be the same for all, that some 
prefer and are better fitted for stopping at the Grand Canyon rather 
than continuing to an academic San Francisco or to the Orient. This 
chapter first appeared in substantially the present form in the Educa-^ 
tional Record. Appreciation is due the editors for permission to re- 
print it here. 

The next chapter, looking distinctly toward the future, is the out- 
standing address which was given by Dr. George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Education, at the twentieth anniversary 
meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges. One of his 
major conclusions “the traditional college will take care of a small 
proportion of the youth population ... but the bulk of the problem 
lies squarely in the junior college field” may well be taken as the 
keynote of the next decade and as a challenge to the junior college 
of the future. 

The final chapter presents a group of significant quotations from 
educational leaders of the past 20 years. These quotations have been 
selected from a variety of sources, many of them not now easily 
accessible. It should be a matter of convenience to junior college 
leaders to have these statements available for reference or for quo- 
tation. 

The most important contribution of this monograph and of the 
two others which have preceded it, as well as of the entire study of 
junior college terminal education of which they are a part, is not the 
information which they furnish, but the stimulus which they may give 
to hundreds of junior college administrators and faculty members to 
study their own problems and to devise terminal curricula suited to 
the needs of their own constituencies. 

Boethius, the ancient Roman scholar and philosopher, once said: 
“Whoso seeks the truth shall find in nowise peace of heart.” In 
these times that try men's souls it is hoped that these monographs will 
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develop “in nowise peace of heart” but rather constructive discontent 
with conditions as they are. 

Fundamental to any intelligent program of improvement, however, 
is formulation of a working philosophy of junior college education 
on the part of the faculty of each institution. It is hoped that this 
monograph may furnish material which will be helpful in that 
process. As a specific instrument to aid in the fonnulation of such a 
philosophy, a special pamphlet has been devised and distributed to 
faculty members in a large group of cooperating junior colleges. A 
copy of this 20-page pamphlet entitled Why Junior College Edu- 
eation? Forty Points of View is included in the appendix. 

There remains the pleasant task of acknowledging indebtedness 
to those who assisted so efficiently in the technical features connected 
with the preparation and publication of this monograph. Mrs. 
Dorothy Packard constructed the charts and diagrams which give 
greater vividness and clarity to many of the facts presented. Marion 
Anello, editorial assistant, has had the detailed task of preparing 
the manuscript for the printer and of proof reading. She has been 
assisted by Eleanor Ackland and Priscilla Winslow. Special ap- 
preciation is also due Irwin Wensink, Washington representative 
of the George Santa Publishing Company, whose knowledge of 
typography and advice on many technical features in this as well as 
in the two earlier monographs have been invaluable. 

An outline of the volume was submitted to the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education and approved by it but the Com- 
mission did not go over the full manuscript in advance of publica- 
tion. For the final form and content, therefore, the undersigned must 
accept full responsibility except as indicated above. 

Walter Crosby Eells 
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Chapter I 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


T his chapter is concerned with certain fundamental prin- 
ciples and basic definitions and a brief discussion of their im- 
plications for junior college terminal education. Special emphasis 
is placed upon the dual nature of terminal education. 

Fundamental Principles^ 

1. The junior college, although consisting of a variety of sizes and 
types, is essentially a community institution and, therefore, has a 
special obligation to meet fully the needs of its own constituency. 

2. The junior college marks the completion of formal education 
for a large and increasing proportion of young people, and, there- 
fore, it should offer curricula designed to develop economic, social, 
civic, and personal competence. 

3. The American Association of Junior Colleges recognizes its 
responsibility to aid junior colleges to formulate suggested curricula 
which more adequately will meet the educational needs of youth who 
will complete their formal education in the junior college, 

4. The American Association of Junior Colleges feels the need 
for studying certain aspects of the field of terminal education, and for 
coordinating the findings of other extensive studies recently made or 
now in progress as far as they bear upon the problems of completion 
or terminal education in the junior college. 

5. Terminal education, at the junior college level, includes so-called 
“general” education, designed to prepare students for social citizen- 
ship and for individual happiness, and semiprofessional and perhaps 
other types of vocational education, designed to prepare students 
for economic independence. 

6. Junior college curricula can be organized satisfactorily and 
judged fairly only in terms of each institution's own philosophy of 
education, its individually expressed purposes and objectives, the 
nature of the students with whom it has to deal, the needs of the 
community which it serves, and the nature of the American de- 

^ This statement of six fundamental principles has been approved by the Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Education, 
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mocracy of which it is a part. In a democracy the fundamental doc- 
trine of individual differences is as valid for junior colleges as for 
individuals. Junior colleges do and should differ from each other 
markedly. All junior colleges, however, although they may differ in 
type, in location, in philosophy, in curricula, and in other respects, 
have this element in common — ^they are institutions for transmitting 
our American heritage and our American democratic ideals. 

Basic Definitions 

The following definitions of terms related to the junior college field 
in general and particularly to the terminal educational aspects of it 
have been prepared for the forthcoming Dictionary of Education,^ 

Junior college movement: a term used to i-efcr to the growth, de- 
velopment, and status of the junior college in all its branches, CwSpe- 
cially during the twentieth century. 

Junior college: (1) an educational institution requiring for 
admission as a regular student four years of standard high school 
education or its equivalent ; offering two years of work in standard 
college courses or their equivalent; or two years of work in courses 
terminal in character of collegiate grade and quality; or both such 
standard and terminal courses ; and not conferring the baccalaureate 
degree; (2) an educational institution requiring for admission* as a 
regular student completion of the tenth grade of a standard high 
school, or its equivalent; offering four years of work, of which the 
first two are on the senior high school level, while the last two are 
similar to those given in two-year junior colleges, as just defined; 
(3) an educational institution offering three years of work, consisting 
either of the senior year of high school plus two years of work at 
college level, or of three years of work at college level. The term 
was first used by President William Rainey Harper at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1896 who gave the following definition: use 
the name ‘junior college^ for lack of a better term, to cover the work 
of the f reshman.and sophomore years.” The two commonly recognized 
basic divisions are publicly controlled and privately controlled junior 
colleges, often spoken of more briefly as public junior colleges and 
private junior colleges. 

2 Carter V. Good, editor. To be published under the auspices of Phi Delta Ka^pa, 
Homewood, Illinois. The definitions quoted here were prepared by the writer of this 
chapter and approved by the members of the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
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Public junior college: a junior college in which the control is vested 
in a board of control (variously known as a board of regents, board of 
trustees, board of education, school board, etc.) elected by the voting 
public, or appointed by the governor or other public official. Usually 
includes the state type of junior college. 

Private junior college: a junior college in which the control is vested 
in a board of control or a single individual or individuals not selected 
by public vote or appointed by public officials. Sometimes the board of 
control, commonly called board of trustees, is self-perpetuating in 
whole or in part; frequently it is elected by the church organiza- 
tion under whose auspices the institution exists ; sometimes the board 
is chosen in other ways. Sometimes the privately controlled institution 
is purely a private venture, on a commercial basis, the entire control 
being in the hands of the founder or proprietor, but the tendency is 
away from this type. 

Four-year junior college: a junior college which in addition to the 
freshman and sophomore years includes the last two high school or 
preparatory school years, organized and operated as a single unit; 
in public school systems usually a part of a so-called ''six-four-four’^ 
system. 

Two-year junior college: a junior college consisting of the freshman 
and sophomore college years only ; the prevailing type, including more 
than 90 per cent of the junior colleges of the country. 

General college: name used in some universities for the separately 
organized freshman and sophomore years, organized either as a dis- 
tinct unit for a special group of freshmen and sophomores, as at the 
University of Minnesota; or as a distinct unit for all freshmen and 
sophomores, as at the University of Florida. 

Lower division: name used in some universities for the separately 
organized freshman and sophomore years organized as a distinct 
unit for all freshmen and sophomores, as at Stanford University. 

Functions, junior college: the distinctive aims or purposes of junior 
colleges. The four most widely recognized functions of the junior 
college were designated and criteria for their existence determined by 
Thomas, in his doctoral dissertation at Stanford University in 1926, as 
follows : popularizing, preparatory, terminal, and guidance. 

Popularising function: the function of extending education of a general 
nature to secondary school graduates who, for geographical or economic 
reasons, could not otherwise secure it; and of giving similar benefits 
to mature residents of the community. 
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Communal function: same as popularising function^ but emphasizing 
especially service to the community. 

Preparatory function: the function of giving two years of" college 
work, equivalent to that offered in the freshman and sophomore years of 
standard universities, 'which will prepare students adequately for upper 
division specialization in the university. 

Transfer function: equivalent to preparatory function, but preferred 
by some, especially in the Eastern states, because of the confusion of 
the term preparatory with the preparatory schools primarily engaged in 
preparing students for entrance as freshmen to four-year colleges and 
universities. 

Isthmian function: equivalent to preparatory function, but less fre- 
quently used. Implies that the work of the junior college is primarily 
a connecting link rather than important in itself. 

Terminal function: the function of giving specific preparation along 
vocational lines for occupations on the semiprofessional and other levels 
which will qualify students who finish them for immediate places in 
specific life occupations ; and of giving general education for citizenship 
and for life to other students who cannot continue their formal education 
beyond the junior college. 

Guidance function : the function of taking scientific interest in the in- 
dividual traits and abilities and in the personal welfare of the student, 
of training him to think, of helping him to organize his studies effec- 
tively, of making his college and life experiences profitable to him to an 
optimum degree, and of assisting him to fit into his place after leaving 
the junior college, whether in a higher educational institution, in a life 
occupation, or in a way of life. 

Terminal education: education for the terminal function of the 
junior college, as defined above. The completion of formal full-time 
education in the junior college. Other less used synonymous terms, 
completion education, culminal education. 

Social intelligence, curriculum for: a junior college curriculum de- 
signed to give the student about to complete his general education a 
unitary conception of our developing civilization. It aims primarily to 
train for social citizenship in American civilization. The courses com- 
posing it will tend to organize knowledge and intelligence for effec- 
tive social behavior rather than for the intense and detailed mastery 
required for professional or avocational scholarship. They will be 
comprehensive rather than intensive, presenting major bodies of im- 
portant facts in their relations to each other rather than resolving 
them into their precise details through minute analysis. 

Semiprofession: an occupation ordinarily requiring as preparation 
a course of training approximately two years in length, with a high 
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school education or its equivalent as a prerequisite. Middle level 
occupation. Intermediate between trade and a profession. 

In considering definitions of commonly used terms a word should 
be said regarding the frequent confusion of the terms curriculum and 
course or course of study. Strictly speaking a curriculum is made up 
of a series of different courses of study. The typical course, English 
literature, trigonometry, office machines, or clothing usually is given 
from three to five times a week for a term or semester. The curriculum 
of a particular student in the junior college may consist of a dozen 
or more such courses. The distinction just made, however, often is not 
found in the literature. Hundreds of references will be found to 
terminal courses in business education, in medical secretaryship, in 
agriculture, in aviation, and so on when curricula in these fields 
actually are meant. This unfortunate inaccuracy in the use of language 
at times has led to confusion and misunderstanding. A consideration 
of the context is necessary in many cases to determine the intended 
meaning. 

Junior College Functions 

As indicated in the above quoted definitions, the four most com- 
monly recognized functions of the junior college were designated by 
Thomas in 1926, as preparatory, popularizing, terminal, and guidance. 
These functions, however, are not on the same level nor are they of 
equal importance. 

One conception of the relationship and relative significance of these 
four "functions is shown in graphic form in Figure 1. According to 
this conception the guidance functmu is the most important as well as 
the basic function, underlying the effective development and operation 
of the other three. The terminal and preparatory functions are shown 
on the same level but the former is given much greater importance 
because the proportion of junior college students who complete their 
formal education in the junior college is much greater than the number 
who continue their education in some higher educational institution. 
If the terminal and preparatory functions are both operating properly 
and in appropriate relationships to each other, and made fully effective 
through an adequate and vital organization for guidance in all of its 
aspects, the result will be the popularization of the junior college in 
democratizing education of a variety of types for the entire com- 
munity which it serves — ^meeting the needs not only of youth of t 3 rpi- 
cal junior college age but the needs of adults as well.. 
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Figure 1. Principal Functions of the Junior College 


Vocational or Semiprofessional? 

The relative merits of the terms ^‘vocationar^ and '^semiprofes- 
sional” as applied to junior college education deserve further con- 
sideration. '^Vocational” is very broad in its connotations. It includes 
training for a job at any level or of any type — ^professional, semi- 
professional, technical institute, trade school, vocational high school, 
apprenticeship, rehabilitation, CCC camps, NYA projects, and so on. 
“Vocational education in the jimior college, however,” said the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in 1939, “is best described by the word ‘semiprofessionar to 
distinguish it from professional or strictly trade training.” This com- 
mittee continues its discussion as follows :® 

The term “semiprofessional” has distinct junior college implications. 
Writers on the junior college movement have defined the professions 
as fields requiring at least a four-year college or university course and 

* “Report of Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College,* ** Rosco C. 

Ingalls, chairman, Juni&r College Journal .(May 1939), 9:450.51. The portion of the 
report here quoted was taken from an earlier editorial by W. C. Bells in the Junior College 
Journal for November 1938. 
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the trades and clerical occupations as fields in order to enter which a 
high school training or its equivalent is sufficient. They then have defined 
a middle level group of occupations for which the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that approximately two years of education beyond the high 
school are necessary and sufficient. To these the appropriate, if somewhat 
awkward term, “semiprofessions'’ has been assigned. This term is thus 
unique to what commonly is accepted as the junior college field. It 
distinguishes clearly between the full professional level and the trade 
school level — ^between the lawyer, doctor, engineer, and minister on the 
one hand and the butcher, the baker, and the mechanic on the other. 
“Semiprofessional" already has come to have a more or less definite 
connotation with reference to courses at the junior college level. It is 
important to use terms that have such specific meanings and to make 
them further definite and meaningful rather than to use such vague 
and general and possibly misunderstood terms as ^'vocational" when 
referring to a specific section of the general education field. 

The term has another distinct advantage, however, because it suggests 
or ought to suggest more than mere occupational training. True profes- 
sional training implies more than mere training for a job, important as 
that is. It implies a certain amount of general cultural education to make 
a man a fit member of his own professional group and of the society 
of which it is a part. A professional man must be more than a technician 
else he has no right to the designation “professional." “Semiprofessional" 
does and should have the same connotation on a less extensive scale. 
The difference should be in amount, not in quality or type. Real semi- 
professional training must be more than mere vocational training. 

There is a danger that some junior colleges, in their enthusiasm for 
appropriate terminal courses for students, in a curriculum which is 
limited to only two short years, will tend to fill the student's time largely 
if not entirely with vocational, or technical, or skill courses. An exami- 
nation of the catalogs of numerous junior colleges shows that this is 
not only a danger but a reality in many institutions. In some cases 
almost the entire two-year curriculum consists of courses which are 
required for the particular semiprofessional field and are directly related 
to it. No time is left for the selection of courses of a general character. 

Some junior colleges steadfastly have held both ideals before them 
and in planning the content of semiprofessional curricula have en- 
deavored definitely to place approximately equal emphasis on courses 
designed to develop technical skill and proficiency and on courses de- 
signed to provide culture, vision, appreciation, and better citizenship. 
They have insisted that prospective businessmen, hotel managers, medi- 
cal secretaries, floriculturists, nurses, recreational leaders, aviators, for- 
esters, orchardists, optometrists, photographers, and surveyors should 
not only have technical courses in their special fields, but also should 
have courses in literature, history, economics, science, and philosophy 
planned to make them better members of society as well as skilled 
technicians. 
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When such a two- fold emphasis is found in the junior college the 
term “semiprofessional” is not only appropriate but desirable. It sug- 
gests the strictly junior college field, but it suggests more. It suggests 
a proper emphasis upon the elements of culture and general education 
which should characterize the professional man or woman in the twen- 
tieth century. 

In the past the graduate of the semiprofessional course in a junior col- 
lege has found the door of further education closed to him in case he 
changed his mind at graduation and decided that he wanted to enter 
a university for further work. In the past two or three years, however, 
a considerable number of universities have opened their doors to grad- 
uates of semiprofessional courses, provided the work done in these 
courses was of a sufficiently high grade. They are recognizing that 
the character of the student and the quality of his work are much more 
important than the particular pattern of that work. Undoubtedly an 
increasing number of institutions of higher education will adopt and 
extend this practice. Thus the semiprofessional student will be given 
an .opportunity, if he so desires, to extend his preparation to full pro- 
fessional status. This is a still further reason why it seems desirable 
that the term “semiprofessional” should occur with increasing frequency 
in the vocabulary and literature of the modern junior college. 

Dual Nature of Terminal Education 

Many people erroneously think of terminal education in the junior 
college as concerned only with vocational education. The dual nature 
of terminal education, suggested above, is illustrated further in Fig- 
ure 2, This conception indicates that the well-planned stream of ter- 
minal education in the junior college has two distinct branches — a 
general educational branch designed to develop cultural aspects, civic 
training, and what has been termed social intelligence ; and a semi- 
professional aspect, designed to develop occupational, vocational, and 
technical skills and competence.^ Each is important and each is in- 
complete without the other. 

Figure 2, however, is deceptively simple. These two branches of 
the educational stream are not entirely separate and distinct, but they 
have numerous interrelationships and overlappings. Possibly the fig- 
ure should show numerous smaller and devious channels connecting 
the two main branches illustrated. Work in English composition may 
be cultural and civic in nature for the mechanic but distinctly voca- 
tional for the secretary. A knowledge of typing is vitally vocational for 

* further consideration of these two aspects in which the words “vision"^ and 
“skill” are used to distinguish the two branches, as originally used by Dr. William 
H. Snyder at Los Angeles Junior College, see Chapter VIU. 
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the secretary but may be convenient and desirable for the mechanic 
in his nonvocational pursuits. Shop work is occupational for the avia- 
tor but may be desirably avocational for the photographer. 



Figure 2. Dual Nature of Terminal Education 


Nevertheless the main lines of distinction between the two branches 
of the stream are clear. The lower branch is designed primarily to 
enable a young man or young woman to earn a better living than 
would have been possible if he or she had not attended a junior col- 
lege ; the upper branch is designed primarily to enable the same young 
man or young woman to live a better life than would have been possi- 
ble if he or she had not attended a junior college. One emphasizes 
skill, the other emphasizes vision. One stresses occupational com- 
petence, the other fullness and richness of life. Both are desirable and 
necessary in a well-rounded education for the young man or the 
young woman who will terminate formal education in the junior col- 
lege.® 


Relative Emphasis on the Two Elements 

A very practical question in curriculum planning and particularly in 
guidance concerns the relative amounts of the two elements, general 


® Compare also tlie cliaracterization of a terminal curriculum given by a former 
president of the American Association of Junior Colleges, as <»e ‘|niakes the 

individual wbo successfully completes it . socially more efficient, more intelligent as a 
citizen, and occupationally competent m a skilled or semiprofessional occupation.*'— 
14'icliolas Ricciardi, in Pr&ceedmffs of the Bighih Annml Meeting of the. Af*^icen 
AssooiaHon of Junior C<>Uegeff Cbscago, 1925, p. 52, 
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and semiprofessional, which should be found in the course of study 
taken by any particular student. One plan which has been advocated 
rather widely is illustrated in Figure 3. According to this conception 

COMPOSITION OF TERMINAL CURRICULA 


ONE 

PLAN 


Figure 3. Composition of Terminal Curricula— One Plan 

any individual student is expected to take at least 40 per cent of his 
work in the general or cultural field and 40 per cent in the semipro- 
fessional or occupational field, leaving 20 per cent of flexibility in his 
program — ^to be adjusted according to his individual desires, needs, 

COMPOSITION OF TERMINAL CURRICULA 




Figure 4. Cohi*osition of Terminal Curricula — Other Possibilities 

tastes, and previous preparation. This plan operates very successfully 
in one of the largest junior colleges in the country and has been 
incorporated in the formal standards for accreditation in one of the 
states,® 

• Los Angeles City Qrflege, and tke state of Maryiand. For statement of the Maryland 
standards see the second monograph in this series, Presetti Statiis of Junior College 
Terminal Education^ Chapter IV. Note the following statement by Rosea C. Ingalls, director 
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The 40-20-40 per cent plan, of course, is only one of many varia- 
tions that are possible. Other possibilities are illustrated in Figure 4, 
varying all the way from almost all general education with little or 
no semiprofessional elements to almost all semiprofessional with little 
or none of the general t)^e. The extent to which actual practice 
coincides at present with the various possibilities has been shown in 
another monograph of this series.'^ The question of the optimum 
distribution of cultural and occupational elements in a well-balanced 
curriculum is one that has not been answered finally. Perhaps there is 
no single answer. Perhaps the proportions of the two elements should 
vary with different curricula, different students, and different condi- 
tions, The principle should be accepted, however, that substantial por- 
tions of both elements should be present in the curriculum of each 
student who is planning to terminate his formal education in the junior 
college. Extensive additional experimentation is desirable not only 
in terms of quantity of the different elements but also in terms of the 
nature, quality, and methods of instruction in these elements. 

Determination of Semiprofessions 

Semiprofessions have been defined earlier as middle level occupa- 
tions between the trade level and professional level for which two 
years of college education are necessary and sufficient. What are the 
actual occupations which fit into this general definition? At least 
three methods have been used in the past to compile lists of semi- 
professional occupations : 

1. Judgments of experts 

2. Study of existing two-year curricula 

3. Analysis of occupations and occupational needs 

Using the first of these methods, Koos, in 1922, submitted lists of 
209 occupations in the fields of commerce, engineering, and agricul- 
ture to groups of competent judges in these three fields. More than 


of the Los Angeles institution: ‘*A curriculum of the semiprofessional pattern will provide 
a balanced distribution of courses in ‘general education^ and in courses offering specific 
occupational training. A suggested balanced distribution is indicated by the formula 
2-2'-l, i.e., two courses of general education required with two courses in specific occupa- 
tions training required, plus one, course of either type elected by the student according 
to hi$ interest and needs. This formula for guiding choices should prevail in each 
semester of the four comprising the two-year curriculum,” 

■^W. C. Eells and other^ Present St&tus &f Junior ColUge Terminal Bducaiion, 
Amssne;^ JtuiW Washingttm, 1941, p. 94. 
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half of his judges agreed in naming 69 of these occupations as pro- 
fessional.® 

Bennett, in 1925, using a combination of the first and second meth- 
ods, developed a list of 106 occupations from which he ultimately 
selected 28 in the professional, commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
fields as semiprofessional.® 

Patty, in 1927, using the third method, suggested 133 occupations 
as possible of junior college grade.^® In the past decade, no systematic 
determination of semiprofessions to fit modern conditions has been 
made. It is one of the problems that has been suggested as suitable 
for the present study. 

Undoubtedly occupational levels are changing with a general tend- 
ency toward their upgrading. Thus in one of the pioneer classifications 
of “middle level” or semiprofessional occupations, made by Leonard 
in 1925,^^ pharmacy and optometry were included. Today, however, 
four years of work beyond the high school are recognized as essential 
for the education of the pharmacist. Optometry is rapidly approaching 
the same standard. On the other hand many fields for which high 
school training was considered sufficient a decade or more ago are 
now being pushed up into the junior college field. It commonly is 
recognized, too, that the field of teaching should be on a professional 
level, but at the present time for thousands of elementary and even 
high school teachers it is still on the semiprofessional or even lower 
level in terms of certification requirements. (See Chapter III). Thus 
the whole field of semiprofessions, if defined in terms of necessary 
and desirable number of years of college preparation, is in a constant 
state of flux. 

The United States Census in its general occupational classification 
into nine classes recognizes the group “semiprofessions” as a part 
of the larger professional group, but the subgroups included are not 
particularly impressive nor helpful from the junior college point of 
view.^^ 

® L. V. Koo6, The Junior College, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1924, pp. 1S2-63. 

® G. V. Bennett, Vocational Education of Junior College Grade, Warwick and York, 
Baltimore, 1928, p. 35. 

“ I. Owen Foster, chairman, “Some Phases of the Junior College Movement,*^ Bulletin 
of the School of Education of Indiana Untvereity, September 1^27, pp, 120-22. 

R. J. Leonard, “The Contributions of a Stiidy of Occupational Levels to Junior 
College Policy, “ Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 1925, pp. 94-101. 

J** Census classification of semiprofessions: athletics and $por^ ii^ttuctors and officials, 
aviators, chiropractors, dancers, dancing teachers and chorus girls, d^^ifhers, draftsmen, 
funeral directors and embalmers, healers and medicsd service ^vorhers hot elsewhere 
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Actual lists of curricula offered in junior colleges in preparation 
for occupational life constitute, perhaps, one of the best working 
lists of semiprofessions at the present time. Such lists are found in an 
earlier monograph in this seriesA^ 


classified, optometrists, photographers, radio and wireless operators, religious workers, 
showmen, surveyors, technicians and laboratory assistants, semiprofessional workers not 
elsewhere classified. Many other occupations which the junior college is accustomed to 
consider as semiprofessional are found in the census groups of professional workers, 
proprietors and managers, clerical workers, craftsmen and foremen, etc. 

W. C. Eells, and others. Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941, Chapters V, VI, and 
Appendix. 




Chapter II 


CHANGING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
FACTORS 

M arked economic, political, and social changes have oc- 
curred in recent years in the life and habits of the people of 
the nation. These changes are still in progress. Many of them are 
very important factors, directly or indirectly, in an adequate con- 
sideration of terminal education in the junior college. This chapter 
is devoted to a presentation and discussion of some of the pertinent 
facts regarding 11 of these factors: 

1. The western frontier 

2. Child labor 

3. Age of permanent employment 

4. Other employment factors 

5. Training for citizenship and home life 

6. Length of life span 

7. Arrests for crime 

8. Mobility of population 

9. Financial factors 

10. Relation to other agencies 

11. National defense 

1. The Western Frontier 

Horace Greeley’s famous advice, “Go West, young man, and grow 
up with the country’' has lost most of the significance which it pos- 
sessed in the nineteenth century. The western frontier with its vig- 
orous challenge to the pioneer spirit of American youth has vanished 
never to return. In the days of Greeley, and for many years after- 
ward, it was easy for young people, upon the completion of their 
formal education, in many cases prior to high school graduation, to 
go West, take up homesteads on the unoccupied public lands or pur- 
chase farm land at a nominal price, and establish homes of their own. 
Today this is virtually impossible. 

The changed conditions are illustrated well by the story of the 
disposition of the public lands of the nation as shown in Figure 5. 
As this figure indicates, almost 90 per cent of the immense public 
domain of almost a billion and a half acres (Alaska not included) 
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has been appropriated and is no longer available for the establishment 
of pioneer homes by young people. This area has been disposed of in 
many ways, but chiefly by direct sale at small cost, by homesteading, 
or as grants to assist in the building of the western railroads — ^the 
railroads in turn making their, lands available to settlers at nominal 
prices. A considerable amount, too, running as high as one-ninth 
of the entire area in the states most recently admitted to the Union, has 

PUBLIC LANDS 

1,440,000,000 acres 
(Alasko excepted) 


89 % > 



Holf of unappropriated 
land in: 
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Wyoming 
New Mexico 
All withdrawn 
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Disposition 

Sale 

Veterans 
Homesteod 
Railroads 
Public Educotion 
Universities a Colleges 


Figure 5. Disposition of Public Lands in the United States 


been set aside to provide funds for the support of the public school 
systems. A quarter of the remaining unappropriated public land is in 
rough mountain sections too difficult to be plotted even by hardy 
surveyors. Half of the unappropriated area is located in the three 
states of Nevada, Wyoming, and New Mexico and consists for the 
most part of desert wastes of sand and sagebrush which are useless 
for homes. Thus little of the remaining unappropriated tenth of the 
public domain is suitable for homes under present conditions — ^but 
even if it were, all renaaining ptd>li€ lands were withdrawn from entry 
in 1935 pending reclassification. 

The physical western ffoptier, lyith its opportunity for home build- 
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ing, thus has vanished. With it has vanished this great outlet for 
youthful energy and homemaking ambition. Today the West is as 
civilized as the East. The Buick has taken the place of the buffalo on 
the western plains. Market Street is no more a frontier thoroughfare 
than is State Street or Broadway. The problem of unemployment of 
youth is as great in California as in New York — if indeed not greater. 
California has more junior colleges than any other state and is trying 
to make use of them to solve in part the problems of youth for whom 
the opportunities for securing an economic footing and for making 
new homes have changed so completely during the past few decades. 

Many frontiers are still with us with their challenge to the spirit of 
youth, but they are not the physical frontiers of the Old West. The 
real frontiers of today are in the new and expanding fields of indus- 
try ; in the fields of medicine and public health ; in the fields of widen- 
ing communication and new metliods of travel; in the undiscovered 
secrets of the laboratory; in the redesigning of our cities; in our 
expanding recreational activities; in our political life and organiza- 
tion ; and in a thousand other social and technical areas. The success- 
ful attack on these frontiers requires in many cases a higher degree 
of education than that necessary for our grandparents when they ac- 
cepted Greeley's advice and carved out homes for themselves and their 
children in the western wilderness. The successful attack on these 
new frontiers will require in many cases the education afforded by 
the modern junior college. 

2. Child Labor 

Changes in the amount and conditions of child labor during the 
present century are another factor which has tended to keep young 
people in school longer and, therefore, to make them potential junior 
college students. These changes have come about partly by enlightened 
public opinion, partly by changed economic conditions, partly by the 
enactment of restrictive legislation. 

The actual change in child labor conditions is shown in Figure 6, 
based upon the United States census data for 1910, 1920, and 1930.^ 
Unfortunately comparable data for 1940 are not yet available. Figure 
6 shows that 30 years ago a quarter of all the boys from 10 to IJ 
years of age were ‘‘gainfully employed” according to the census defini- 
tion of that term. By 1920 this proportion was cht in half ; by 1930 it 

^Abstract of the fifteenth Census of the Vhiied States, Washington, O.C., 1933, 
pp. 368-6^. . , . 
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again was cut in half ; if 1940 data were available doubtless it would 
be cut in half again — probably not over 2 or 3 per cent at the present 
time as compared with 25 per cent in 1910. 
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Figure 6. Child Labor Conditions in the United States, 1910, 1920, and 1930 


For the girls the proportional change has followed the same pattern 
although the actual numbers involved have been smaller. There has 
been a reduction from 12 per cent of girls 10 to 15 years of age 
gainfully employed in 1910, to 6 per cent in 1920, to 3 per cent in 1930. 
and probably to 1 per cent or less in 1940. 

Like the western frontier, the unhappy and unsocial prevalence of 
child labor which disgraced the country at the beginning of the cen- 
tury has all but vanished — it is to be hoped never to return. 

3. Age of Permanent Emplo 3 mient 

If young people today cannot take up homesteads and make homes 
for themselves as their grandparents could, they ought to get jobs, 
permanent jobs if possible, in the industrial and commercial life of the 
nation, as soon as they leave school. Even this desirable outlet for 
youthful ambition and aiergy, however, is by no means as easy as it 
was a few years ago. 

Judgments ,and apinions- Early in the century it was easily possible 
for gira#^,.eTen. the elmentary school graduate in 
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many cases, to secure a permanent job. Often these young people 
were not over 16 or 18 years of age. Economic and social conditions, 
however, have changed markedly in the past two or three decades. 
More and more our leading economists, educators, sociologists, and 
businessmen are saying that young men and young women will not 
be absorbed into our commercial and industrial life until they are 20 
or 21 years of age. This means that they are not likely to secure per- 
manent employment until they are old enough to have graduated from 
the junior college. Numerous such opinions and reasons for them 
are presented in Chapter XL 

A special collection of the judgments of almost 2,000 educators and 
laymen made especially for this study is reported in detail in Chapter 
IV. It may be noted here, however, that more than three-quarters of 
the educators, also more than three-quarters of the labor leaders and 
businessmen included in this study, gave an affirmative answer to 
the question, ‘^Do you think that in your state or region young people 
increasingly will be unable to secure full-time employment before 
they are 20 or 21 years of age?” 

Nor does this trend rest upon opinion or theory alone. Some 
statistical information can be presented to show unequivocally the 
marked change that has taken place in recent years in age of entrance 
to employment, although unfortunately strictly comparable data cov- 
ering a long period are not as plentiful as might be desired. Several 
sets of pertinent data will be presented in later paragraphs of this 
section. 

In general it is reasonable to suppose that junipr college students 
and graduates are, on the whole, more reliable and efficient employees 
than are those of younger ages. This does not mean that skills can- 
not be acquired satisfactorily on the high school level, but it does mean 
that those who have had the benefit of a junior college training may 
be expected not only to have acquired salable skills but also to be better 
producers, better judges of situations which may develop, more mature 
in their approaches to problems that arise and, on the whole, better 
employees than younger students. 

Age of railway employees. The situation is well illustrated by 
changed conditions in the railway industry over a nine-year period. 
Figure 7 shows the percentage of employees under 25 years of age in 
the 13 leading railroad systems of the country, employing in 1924, 
275,000 individuals. At that time no less than 19 per cent of these 
employees were under 25 years of age. Railroading was a young 
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man’s profession. Five years later, however, the percentage had 
dropped to 14 per cent ; four years later it was less than 3 per cent.^ 
Unfortunately no comparable later data for these 13 railroads are 
available. The figures presented in Figure 7, however, show how 
slight was the chance for a young man to go into the railway industry 
in 1933 compared with what it was less than a decade earlier. 
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Figure 7. Railway Employees Under 25 Years of Age, 1924, 1929, and 1933 

For carrier employee registrants numbering almost 1,500,000 in 
July, 1937, the proportion under 20 years of age was only 1.9 per 
cent. For almost 2,000,000 employees under the Railroad Retirement 
Act in 1937, the proportion under 20 years of age was 2.4 per cent.® 
The opportunities for emplo 3 mient in this great field of transportation 
are evidently very slight today for the young man or young woman 
of less than junior college age. 

Industrial workers. Evidence more recent in scope and covering a 
wider range of occupations is afforded by statistics collected by the 
leading life insurance companies with reference to industrial workers 
covered by group insurance policies. The proportion of these workers 
in a great variety of industries who were less than 21 years of age 
at three different periods are shown in Figure 8.^ It will be noted 
that although the number of young people thus employed in 1937 was 
50 per cent greater than 14 years earlier in 1923, they constituted 
less than half as great a proportion of the entire group of industrial 

* Annual Hepoft af the Retirement Board, 1937, Wa^agton, 0.C., p. 66. 

* Weekly Review, Board, Wasliington, May 10; l,9i39, S. 

^ Workers Ow 4 of Masmfacturers, Now Xoark 
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workers as was the case in 1923. The percentage dropped from 11 
per cent to 5 per cent between these two dates. 
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Figure 8. Industrial Workers Under 21 Years of Age, 1923, 1928, and 1937 


Workers in manufacturing industries. A short-time change in aver- 
age age of employment is shown by data collected by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers from their own member companies in 
1937 and 1938.® Percentage of employees under 20 years of age for 
the two years are summarized in Table I. Data are shown for total 


Table I. Percentage of Employees in Member Companies of the National 
Association of Manufacturers under 20 Years of Age, 1937 and 1938 



1937 

1938 

Total employees 



All 

3.8% 

3.6% 

Men 

3.1 

1.8 

Women 

9.7 

6.0 

Factory workers 



All 

4.0 

2.6 

Men 

3.1 

1.7 

Women 

10.4 

6.0 

Clerical workers 



All 

4.4 

3.4 

Men 

2.8 

2.4 

Women 

7.7 

6.2 


• Workers Over Forty: A Swrvey, ijp. 47-51. For tlie 1917 data, repHes were received 
from 1,938 member companies in 43 states employing 1,973,174 workers. For the 1938 
data, replies were receiv^ from 270 member companies employing 395,649 workers* 
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employees and also for the two important groups, factory workers, 
comprising 59 per cent of the total, and clerical workers, comprising 
9 per cent of the total, when these two groups were reported sepa- 
rately. 

Conditions in special localities. In a surA^ey of the 368 business firms 
in Chanute, Kansas, a town of 10,000 population in 1940, only 2.2 
per cent of all commercial employees were reported as under 21 years 
of age in 1939. In 1932 a similar study in the same city showed no less 
than 21 per cent under this age.® Chanute has a junior college which 
is endeavoring to use such facts as these to adjust its offerings better 
to the needs of the young people in the community. It is reported that 
a survey in Los Angeles brought out the fact that the average age for 
permanent employment is 26 J 
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Figure 9. Employment Status of Young Men of Junior College Age, 1937 


Employment status of young men of junior college age. In order 
to secure data more directly applicable to the junior college situation 
than the information summarized in the preceding paragraphs, the 
staff of the study of terminal education undertook to summarize, 
from a variety of sources, the educational and emplo 3 rment status 
of young men of the t 3 rpical junior college ages at three different 
dates separated by intervals of ten and of seven years. The results 


• W. W. Bass, “Occtjpational Analysis as a Basis for Curricula,’* XwUor ColUge Joumai 
<Fcbra»y ;941), 11:31145. 

j. G* Sullivan, “C^tipatianal Adjustment in tha Junior College,^ Proceedings &f the 
Pacific S^thwcst Pegkmol Conference of the Ncdioned VacoHonal Cuidtmce Association, 
Fasadcsna, California, March 2^-30, 1940, p. 16. 
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of this analysis are shown in Figure 9. On account of the fundamental 
importance of this figure, the data upon which it is based are given 
in greater detail in Table II. 


Table IL Employment Status of Young Men, 18 and 19 Years of Age, 
IN 1920, 1930, AND 19378 


Year 

Total 

Gainfully 

employed 

In school 

Not gainfully occupied 
and not in school 

Status 

unknown 

Unemployed 

Number 






1920.... 

1,845,000 

1,420,000 

319,000 

82,000 

24,000 

1930.... 

2,264,000 

1,406,000 

589,000 

75,000 

194,000 

1937.... 

2,400,000 

1,118,000 

720,000 

— 

562,000 

Per cent 






1920.... 

100.0 

77.0 

17.3 

4.4 

1.3 

1930.... 

100.0 

62.1 

26.0 

3.3 

8.6 . 

1937.... 

100.0 

46.6 

30.0 

— 

23.4 


Figure 9 shows at a glance the major trends with reference to 
the employment of young men of junior college age since 1920. In 
1920 more than three-quarters of the young men 18 and 19 years of 
age were gainfully employed. Ten years later the proportion had 
dropped to less than two-thirds. Seven years later, in 1937, it had 
dropped to less than half. During the same intervals the number en- 
rolled in some type of school increased — but only from 17 per cent 
to 30 per cent. There remained, therefore, in 1937 almost a quarter 
of the young men in these vital age groups who were out of work 
and out of school, as compared with only about 5 per cent thus classi- 
fied in 1920.* As shown in Figure 9, there are now 2,400,000 young 
men between 18 and 19 years of age ; the unemployed quarter of these 
constitutes 600,000 idle young men. This striking increase in the 


8 Sources of information: Total: For 1920 and 1930, United States Bureau of Census 
reports. For 1957, based on Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 
estimates of the number of males aged IS to 19 for 1935 and 1940; Gainfully employed: 
For 1920 and 1930, United States Bureau of Census reports of the number gainfully 
occupied, minus the number of known unemployed. For 1937, derived by subtracting 
from the total the number in school and the number unemployed; In school: For 1920 and 
1930, United States Bureau of Census reports. For 1937 estimated on basis of the trend 
in school attendance from 1930 to 19^ as reported in the Biennial Survey, 1934-36; 
Unemployed: For 1920, based on National Industrial Conference Board estimate of the 
percentage of unemidoyment of the labor force. For 1930, Urdted States Bureau of 
Census reports. For 1937, United States Census of BaHial Employment, Unemployment, 
and Occupations: 1937, United States Summary, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1938, p. 5. The number of the 15-19 year-^d group who were 18-19 was estimated 
on the basis of United States Effl]^oyment Service artalyses of the proportion of each 
age group who are unemploy^ 
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number and proportion of young men of junior college age unem- 
ployed and not in college is one of the immediate challenges to the 
junior college of the present and of the future.® 

The total enrollment of young men in the junior colleges of the 
country today is not much over 100,000. The size of the problem 
facing the junior college and kindred institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of youth at this age, therefore, is apparent. 
The complexity of the problem, although perhaps not so apparent, 
is very real. Social and economic pressure threatens to keep large 
numbers of young people out of employment until age 20 or 21. 
If they are not in college or in some equivalent institution of learn- 
ing, they will be idle. The junior college certainly cannot solve this 
tremendous problem alone, but it has a very important obligation. 
Dr. Zook is right in his statement (see Chapter X) that the bulk 
of the problem lies squarely in the junior college field. 

Labor force of the future. Are the trends exhibited in the preced- 
ing paragraphs likely to continue? This question, of course, cannot 
be answered without a knowledge of the way fundamental social and 
economic factors may continue and may operate in the future. On 
the fairly reasonable assumption, however, that many of these fac- 
tors will continue to operate along present lines, the National Con- 
ference Industrial Board recently has made certain estimates regard- 
ing the age and distribution of the labor force^° of the next 40 years 
which are worth summarizing here. Their estimates assume a con- 
tinuation of the present rates of median fertility, median mortality, 
no net increase from immigration, and ‘^no vital changes in the nor- 
mal absorption of numbers of individuals by educational institutions 
from the economic system.’*^^ These estimates for the age group from 
15 to 19 years are presented in Figure 10. 

It is estimated that while the total labor force by 1980 will increase 
from 56,000,000 to 67,000,000 the number of young people in this 
total will decrease in absolute numbers from 5,200,000 to 4,200,000 
and on a percentage basis still more strikingly. Whereas this age group 
comprised 10 per cent of the total labor force in 1920, it is expected 
that it will constitute only 6 per cent of the total labor force of 1980. 

® See section H, p. 39 for consideration, of possible effects of tbe present abnormal 
defense situation on tbe figures and statements in tbis paragraph. 

^^Tbe National Conference Industrial Board defines the term iobor force as: **tbe 
number of persons 10 years of aSfe and oiveit who are defined as gainful ■workers by the 

^National Csmference Industrial Board, Unier prise and Sccial ^roaress. Hew Ifori. 
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If these predictions are to be trusted it is evident that the challenge 
to the junior college will increase rather than decrease during the next 
four decades. Expansion of offerings and provision of suitable educa- 
tional opportunities will be demanded increasingly of the junior 
college. 


LABOR FORCE OF FUTURE 

15 to 19 yoort el aq% 

labor 

isso ’■ MSMIt 

iMo ® MMM, 

From 1940“ Total Labor Force Increoee . 56 to S7 million 
15-19 Labor Force Decreoei. SgOQiaoOto 4g00p00 

EsHmatas of Nat. C«i#. Musi. Dd. 

Each symbol •lit Entorprlsa A Social Prcgroso 

1939. p. 34 

Figure 10. Estimates of the Labor Force of the Future 


The situation with reference to women. Most of the data in the 
preceding paragraphs have referred largely if not entirely to the 
employment of young men. To the extent that young women go into 
industrial and commercial employment the same situation holds also 
for them. Another phase of the matter, however, should be con- 
sidered. The, majority of young women, doubtless, will continue to 
marry and do their part in making the homes of the nation — thus 
ultimately removing themselves very largely from direct competition 
in the labor market. As it becomes increasingly true that young men 
do not and cannot secure full-time permanent positions in commerce 
and industry, the inevitable effect will be the postponement also of 
the age of marriage by two or three years, if not longer, than was 
the case when they could secure such employment immediately upon 
graduation from high school or earlier. If the young women, on the 
whole, will not be married until they are ^ or 21 or older instead 
of at the age of 18 or 19, they well can plan to spend two additional 
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years of education in the junior college. Here they can learn to be- 
come more cultured individuals, more intelligent voters and citizens, 
and more efficient homemakers, if suitable curricula are planned and 
organized in the junior colleges to meet the special needs of these 
potential homemakers. 


4. Other Employment Factors 

Classification of gainful workers. Figure 11 shows an occupational 
classification of gainful workers in the United States according to 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF GAINFUL WORKERS 




Figure 11 . Occupational Classification of Gainful Workers According 

TO THE 1930 Census 


the census of 1930. It shows that only 6 per cent of the workers of 
the country are engaged in the professional fields ( including the semi- 
professions as classified by the census bureau). It is quite clear, 
therefore, that the time has passed when every one who goes to the 
university can be educated for a professional life. Still less is it 
true for the thousands of jimior college students, too many of whom 
have distinct professional ambitions. 

Approximately half of the gainful workers of the country are in 
the three areas of proprietors and managers, clerical occupations, and 
skilled labor. For many, if not most, of those planning to enter these 
fields probably a Well-planned junior college course would be de- 
sirable 5md stifSci«t.. pf , cotirse there can ht no such sharp line of 
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distinction as shown in Figure 11 between the university field and 
the junior college field. Many university graduates will become pro- 
prietors and managers and some others will go into clerical occupa- 
tions. On the other hand many junior college graduates will go on 
into professional life. 

By and large, however, it seems not unreasonable to suggest that 
the three areas indicated in black may be thought of as distinctively 
appropriate to the junior college field. These three areas comprise 
almost half (49 per cent) of the total number of gainfully employed 
in 1930. A comparison with the situation in 1910, as indicated by 
the smaller circle on the left, shows that this proportion in 20 years 
has increased from 43 per cent in the same three areas. When the 
1940 data are available doubtless they will show more than half of 
the gainfully employed workers in these fields in 1940. Approximately 
half of these are engaged in occupations, adequate preparation for 
which on the whole is distinctly on the junior college level. Since 
the total number of those gainfully employed in 1940 is almost 
48,000,000, the potential size of the junior college problem is evident. 

Preparation for the right jobs. Undoubtedly there is a scarcity of 
employment,' but also, paradoxically enough in many cases, there is 
a scarcity of men trained and equipped for the jobs that are open. 
A shortage of skilled and semiprofessional workers prevails in many 
industries, and scant educational provision has been made to train 
people for the vacancies. Suggestive is the situation revealed by a 
recent survey of an average Pennsylvania city. Here it was found that 
89 per cent of the young people were seeking 15 per cent of the 
available jobs, while 65 per cent of the positions were going begging 
because only 11 per cent of the job hunters had even a smattering 
of the necessary industrial training to qualify them to enter these 
positions. 

It is the obligation of the junior college to determine, through a 
comprehensive community survey, the actual employment needs and 
opportunities in its own community and then to organize its curricular 
offerings, if possible, better to meet these needs. Not all of the desir- 
able education can be given in the high school even if it were sufficient 
in the past. Many high school graduates are not in college, are not 
employed, and have no educational opportunities available to continue 
their training. More and more educators are realizing that the com- 
plexity of modem civilization demands an extension of the period 
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of organized education. Twelve years is no longer adequate, in many 
cases, to prepare for vocational competency and also for civic and 
social responsibility. 

Changed conditions in industry, in agriculture, and in commerce 
are such as to call for more and more vocational training. There is 
less and less place in the occupational life of the country for young 
people who have had no vocational training. Technological changes 
are forcing us to a higher level of education for the masses. 

Job requirements on the junior college level. Studies and estimates 
have been made of the relative number of positions requiring semi- 
professional training in comparison with those requiring full profes- 
sional training. Three of these estimates are summarized in Figure 12. 

JOB REQUIREMENTS . 

Junior College Senior College 

, ond Graduate 

Level 

ifM i 

m i 

MMM I 

Figure 12. Relative Number of Positions Open Requiring Junior College 
Training and Senior College and Graduate Training 

The dean emeritus of one of the leading graduate schools of the 
country has estimated that in the general field of employment there 
are five jobs requiring only two years of college preparation, the 
junior college level, for each job requiring four years of college and 
perhaps additional graduate training. In the engineering field, 10 years 
ago, carefully collected data showed three technological jobs for 
which junior college or technical institute training was sufficient for 
every one which requited a full graduate engineer.^^ One of the best- 
informed men on engineering education in the country today told 

^ A Stuify of Technical Institutes: A CelUtteral Trofect to the Investigation of Engineer- 
i^g Bdu$0iioni, Society fof tlie FtcaKQtim ef lEn^Ueering Ed^ation, 1931, p. 7. 
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the writer recently that in his judgment this ratio in the engineering 
field was now closer to seven to one rather than three to one as it 
was 10 years ago. 

Apprenticeship training. The marked change in the methods and 
standards for the training of apprentices in shops and factories is 
another factor that has definite junior college implications. The re- 
sponsibility for training, not only in the professions and the semi- 
professions but also in many of the trades, is being thrown more 
and more on the schools. The situation with reference to carpentry 
and the building trades at Ogden, Utah, and the part of the local 
junior college in meeting this condition, as set forth in Chapter IX 
is an excellent example. Many other junior colleges are finding they 
are being called upon to meet similar conditions and are working out 
cooperative arrangements with local union officials to see that this 
need of the industrial life of the nation is properly met. 

Government service. The number and variety of types of positions 
in government service have increased prodigiously in the past few 
years. This is true not only for the Federal government but also for 
state and local governments. 

The census bureau states that today large cities are performing no 
less than 300 specific services for their people. In the Federal service 
are hundreds of positions, both office and field. Forestry, reclama- 
tion, conservation, Indian service, fisheries, agriculture, education, 
are only a few of the many fields of government work in which 
there are constant openings for suitably trained people at the pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional, and lower levels. 

In many cases no adequate methods of preparation for these newly 
created positions have been established. Many of them are positions 
which properly may be thought of as on the semiprofessional level. 
Many of them are under civil service. 

In the services of the state and municipalities are found men in- 
adequately prepared who are looking for opportunities to prepare 
themselves better for their present positions or for advancement to 
higher positions in the same field. Others are anxious to secure the 
best preparation for initial entrance into these increasingly important 
and varied fields but find few systematic opportunities provided to 
secure the necessary training. Among such fields may be mentioned 
those of police protection, fire protection, public health, sanitation, 
recreational supervisicm, building inspection, food inspection, em- 
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ployment service, and many others. A few junior colleges are oifering 
semiprofessional courses in one or more of these fields. Many others 
can and should do so. 

5. Training for Citizenship and Home Life 

As stated in Chapter I, terminal education in the junior college 
should prepare young people not only to earn better livings but also 
to live better lives. Increasingly is there need for young people to 
be prepared better for civic responsibility, social understanding, home 
duties and responsibilities, law observance, and devotion to de- 
mocracy. At a time when the democratic way of life and of govern- 
ment is on trial as never before, it is essential to have a well-educated 
and intelligent citizenry. Educated leadership is not sufficient. Edu- 
cated followership is also essential. On the whole the university tends 
to select and educate the young people of superior native ability and 
intelligence. In a democracy, however, the vote of the citizen of 
moderate or inferior native ability counts quite as much in the ballot 
box as the vote of the genius. Most young people will have the right 
to exercise the franchise for the first time within a year or two after 
their graduation from junior college. Three-quarters of those in 
junior college will never go further in their formal school education. 
Thus the junior college has the opportimity and the obligation to 
give these increasing thousands of young people a sane and helpful 
preparation for their privileges and obligations as citizens so that 
they may weigh carefully, decide intelligently, and vote wisely. It 
has a further obligation to make them more efficient homemakers, 
better buyers, better consumers, better parents. 

6. Length of Life Span 

Concern is expressed at times over the effect on the life of the na- 
tion of the different trends which have been outlined above^ — all 
tending to prolong the period of preparation prior to entrance into 
active employment and the duties and responsibilities of home life 
and citizenship. Is there not danger in unduly prolonging the period 
of adolescent preparation? With permanent employment postponed 
until the age of 20, or 21, marriage and establishment of a home are 
often necessarily postponed two or three years longer. Some fear 
that the twentieth century lengffiening of the period of preparation 
will be out of all proportion to the subsequent period of active 
reali^^bn. r 
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This fear is not well founded. It ignores the other side of the 
picture, the lengthened span of life for the average citizen in America 
due to improved conditions of life and health in the twentieth cen- 
tury. During this century the average span of life for men has been 
increased from 48 to 61 years; for women even more, from 51 to 
65.^® These facts are presented graphically in Figure 13. Suppose 
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Figure 13. Span of Life foe Men and foe Women in 1900 and in 1937 


two or three years or more are added to the time of preparation for 
most effective entrance into occupational and civic life; the young 
men can look forward to 14 more years of total life than could their 
fathers; the young women can have IS more years than did their 
mothers to compensate for their few years of added preparation. 
In 1940 the number of individuals in the United States aged 65 or 
more was 8,956,000 as compared with 6,634,000 in 1930. This is a 
rise of 35 per cent although the total population in this same decade 
increased only 7 per cent. In 1900 only 4 per cent of the population 
was more than 65 years of age ; in 1940 almost 7 per cent exceed that 
age. 


7. Arrests for Crime 

If young people ^ot go west and take up homesteads, if they 
cannot secure jobs, if they do not continue their education in schools 
and colleges adapted to their needs, if they are not taken care of 


^ L. I. Dublin, *'Our Motinting Longevity/* Think, Febrtiary 1940, p. 7. 
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by some desirable social agency until society is ready to absorb them 
as useful and productive citizens, all too often they may drift or 
be forced instead into lives of crime. This is not a pleasant alterna- 
tive to contemplate but it is a very real one as shown by cold dis- 
passionate statistics collected annually by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


Age Arrests 

17 16.319 
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19 24.780 


20 22,591 
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Figure 14. Age of Arrests for Crime in the United States, 1940 


Figure 14 shows the age of arrests for crime of young people in 
the United States in 1940.^^ It should be noted particularly that the 
maximum number of arrests occurred among the 18- and 19-year- 
old groups — exactly the typical junior college years. The number of 
arrests in the 19-year age group was greater than for that of any 
other age group. A still more disturbing factor appears when similar 
analyses are made of corresponding data running back to 1935. Each 
year from 1935 to 1938 the maximum number of arrests occurred 
among the 21-, 22-, and 23-year age groups. It is only in the most 
recent years, 1939 and 1940, that the age of maximum arrest has 
come down exactly to the junior college level. The number of young 
people (presumably mostly youi^ men, since less than 8 per cent 
of arrests at all ag€S were of women) 19 years of age who were 


Uniform Crkne fpr and Its Possessions, F^aral Boreau 

of OnaHorly Btaietia, 1940), 11:207. 
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arrested for crime was practically the same as the enrollment of the 
young men in the sophomore classes of all the junior colleges of the 
country ! 

It cannot be proved, of course, that many of these arrests were not 
of junior college students, or that they would not have occurred if 
the potential criminals had been enrolled in junior colleges, but the 
presumption is strong that the correlation between junior college at- 
tendance and arrests for crime is not high. 

Figure 14 referred only to arrests, not to convictions or commit- 
ments to the penitentiary. Figure 15, however, shows the actual 
commitments to penitentiaries for the same age groups as Figure 14. 

AGE OF COMMITMENT TO PENITENTIARIES 

state ond Federol 
1937 


Age Number 
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Figure 15. Age of Commitment to Penitentiaries in the United States, 1937 

Here also it should be noted that the maximum number of commit- 
ments is for the two junior college years. Certainly investment in 
junior college education even entirely at public expense is much more 
economical as well as socially far preferable than investment in care 
of young men in state and Federal penitentiaries. 

8. Mobility of Population 

Marked mobility of population makes the problem of adequate and 
suitable education of youth one of national rather than purely state or 
local concern. Millions of people in the United States are living in 
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states far removed from those in which they secured their education. 
Actual data on this point are not directly available, but the situation 
can be illustrated fairly satisfactorily by a consideration of census 
data, for state of birth and state of residence. 

Every census since that of 1850 has shown that more than one- 
fifth of native-born Americans have migrated from the states of their 
birth. Census officials comment that this shows ‘‘a. rather high degree 
of mobility on the part of the population.’’ The 1930 census showed 



Figure ISa. Mobility of Population in the United States, 193Q 

Numbers indicate percentages of the native American population of the state 
born in other states. Percentages enclosed in circles show the 10 states with 
50 per cent or more of their population ibom in other states. Other percentages 
show the 14 states with 25 to 50 per cent of their population bom in other 
states. States left blank are those for which the percentage is less than 25. 

that almost a quarter of the population was living in states of which 
they were not natives. In 10 states, scattered from Oklahoma to Wash- 
ington, more than half of the population were bom in other states. In 
14 others, from New Hampshire to New Mexico, the proportion was 
between a quarter and a half. Actual percentages of residents who 
were natives of other states are shown for these 24 distinctly cosmo- 
politan states on the map of Figure 15a. 

The situation is shown still more strikingly by a consideration of 
the conditions in California, which is the most cosmopolitan of the 48 
st^es in tetms of of its residents who were born in other 
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states. More than two and a half million of California’s four and 
a half million native-American population were not born in Cali- 
fornia. The contributions of the other 47 states to the 1930 population 
of California are shown on the map of Figure ISb. Each circle on 



Figure 15b. Mobility of Population for California, 1930 

Each circle represents 5,000 individuals living in California in 1930 but born 
in the state in which the circle is placed. 

this map represents 5,000 persons (or major fraction thereof) who 
were born in the state in which the circle is placed but who had become 
residents of California In 1930, Every state has contributed gener- 
ously to the cosmopolitanism of California. Only two states have sent 
less than 5,000 each — ^Delaware and South Carolina. 

It is evident, therefore, that California has a vital interest in the 
development of adequate educational systems in every state. Cali- 
fornia happens to be rather outstanding in the development of junior 
colleges and especially in the organization of a wide variety of ter- 
minal curricula in these junior colleges. The extent of this develop- 
ment at the present time has been presented in the second monograph 
of this series, Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education, 
If California is vitally concerned that young people residing in the 
state shall be prepared properly to take their places in the civic, in- 
dustrial, and commercial life of the state, this outcome never can 
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be accomplished fully, no matter how good a system of junior col- 
lege terminal education may be developed, if more than half or any 
considerable proportion of its population continues to come in large 
numbers from all the other 47 states, most of which as yet have not 
developed very extensive and satisfactory junior college terminal cur- 
ricula. 

The same argument applies to other states. There are seven crther 
states — New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
and Texas — in each of which more than a million of the residents were 
born in states other than that in which they were residing in 1930. 

A constantly shifting population; increasing mobility with the con- 
struction of good roads and resultant ease and economy of transpor- 
tation; the development of the airplane, the radio, and the cinema; 
the concentration of great manufacturing plants in particular areas 
attracting workmen from many parts of the country — ^these and other 
factors make adequate education no longer, if it ever was, a state or 
local matter exclusively. The other factors considered in this chapter 
are nationwide in their influence. So is this factor of mobility of 
population with its increasing significance for suitable educational op- 
portunities for all young people — ^particularly for those increasing 
numbers who will complete their formal education with the junior 
college. 

9. Financial Factors 

The cost of college education. Thousands of yoxmg people who de- 
sire a college education find they are unable to finance it. Costs of 
college education have increased markedly during the past 25 or 
30 years, even in the publicly controlled state universities, and very 
much more so in those operated under private auspices. Interest 
rates on endowment have fallen, student tuition and fees have in- 
creased, costs of board and room have gone up. On the other hand, 
particularly since the begiiming of the depression in 1929, ability of 
prospective students and their parents to finance four years or more 
of college or university education has declined markedly. A college 
education never has been inexpensive nor easy to obtain for thousands 
of capable students. Today it is harder than ever and many such 
students find the financial factor the determining one which compels a 
negative dedsion, , 

It is true that Fed^l ^ amount of $10 or $15 per month 
pai4: for W born administered through the 
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National Youth Administration, has enabled many young people 
to enter and remain in college who otherwise would find college edu- 
cation impossible. Federal aid, however, has been limited to 10 or 
12 per cent of the student body. Nearly half of the high school gradu- 
ates wanting to work their way through college cannot find employ- 
ment and consequently do not enter any college, according to a five- 
year study recently completed by Professor A. C Payne, faculty 
NYA director, at Indiana State Teachers College. His studies show 
that 55 per cent of those denied places on NYA rolls did not enter 
or remain in college. Furthermore the percentage of non-attendance 
in college of those denied NYA help is rising. In 1937, it was 47 
per cent; in 1939, 55 per cent. This was in Indiana where there are 
no publicly controlled junior colleges. 

In California where there is an extensive system of local publicly 
controlled junior colleges in which tuition is entirely free to any 
resident of the state, the situation is quite dijfferent. Thousands of 
high school graduates during the years of the depression have found 
an opportunity in these institutions to secure at least two years of 
college education which otherwise would have been denied them. 
In these two years, which mark the terminus of formal college edu- 
cation for the great majority, they have been able to secure a college 
education better fitting them to take their places in the economic 
and civic life of the state. Enrollments in most public junior colleges 
have shown marked increases even during the depression — ^perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say because of the depression. Financially 
the junior college, especially the public junior college, is democratiz- 
ing college education for thousands of young people who otherwise 
would have to forego the privilege of such education and the oppor- 
tunity it may give for greater economic competence, social usefulness, 
and personal satisfaction. 

Even in the privately ^ntrolled junior colleges the cost of atten- 
dance is in many cases much lower than in the privately controlled 
imiversity. Many parents have been able to finance a two-year ter- 
minal course for their son or daughter at a private junior college when 
a more expensive annual cost for four years would have been im- 
possible. 


Student judgment. Figure 16 shows the responses of public junior 
college students in three states when they were asked the question 
Why are you attending junior college The most frequently given 
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of several answers in each case was “to save money.” This answer 
was given by more than half of the California and Iowa students. 
The significance of this factor may be realized better when it is noted 
that the income of one-third of the families in the United States is 
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Figure 16. Answers of Junior College Students in Thrf-e States to the 
Question, “Why are you attending junior college?” 

reported as less than $750 per year. Yet this third of the families 
probably contains almost, if not quite, as great a proportion of young 
people of superior mental ability who could profit by a college edu- 
cation as do those families on a higher economic level. The cost of 
college for board, room, tuition, and sundries is in excess of $1,000 
per year in many of our better colleges and universities. A total 
family income of $750 per year is certainly inadequate to such college 
costs. In states where public junior colleges have been established, 
however, increasing thousands of young people are finding it more 
convenient, more economical, and often educationally preferable to 
take two years of education in their local junior college. 

State aid for education- Coiuiitions are decidedly more favorable 
toward obtaining state aid for equalizing the cost of junior collie 
education was the csitse IS yws ago. Figure 17 shows that dur- 
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ing a brief 10-year period the proportion of the costs of education 
borne by the states doubled. There is an increased possibility, too, 
of securing Federal aid for curricula of a terminal character under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts.^® 

STATE AID TO EDUCATION 

From taxation an4 oppropriotions 


%from 

State 

1926 15 ®®®ooooooooooooooooo 
1936 30 ®®®®®®oooooooooooooo 

Eaoh symbol « 5% 


U.S.Office of Education 

Figure 17. Proportion of Local Educational Costs Met by State Aid, 

1926 AND 1936 


10. Relation to Other Agencies 

The problems of American youth under present conditions are too 
complex to be solved by any one agency. Two Federal agencies, in 
particular, have spent large sums in attempts to meet some of these 
problems — ^the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration. These have been powerful agencies and have done 
much good in a time of emergency not only with the relief aspects 
of their programs but also with the educational aspects through or- 
ganized classes and through work experience. They have been carry- 
ing on “terminal education” of an exceedingly valuable type. 

It may be questioned, however, whether it is desirable or efficient 
to develop on a permanent basis two parallel systems of education for 
young people of junior college age — one controlled and administered 
locally and one by the national government. The plan is contrary to 
the spirit of our entire educational development for a century and 
longer. 


Siettu$ of Junior C&ll^ge Temnnal Education^ American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, B.O, 1 ^ 41 , Cliapter III. 
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The situation has developed in part, perhaps, because the educators 
in charge of policies in our junior colleges did not sense fully the 
grave situation with which the country has been faced in the past 
decade, in part because they lacked funds for an adequate program 
even when they did realize the emergency. The situation was pre- 
sented frankly by President Colvert in his presidential address before 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at Chicago in February, 1941 when he said 4® 

We, the educators of this country, have slept on our rights and duty. 
There is no need for the national government to set up a separate agency 
to educate these young people of junior college age, as is now being done. 
The educational work that the NYA is doing definitely belongs in the 
junior college field. These young people are exactly of junior college 
age. Had not we of the junior college been so busy trying to offer courses 
which would get our graduates into the senior colleges instead of work- 
ing and offering appropriate and practical courses — ^terminal courses — 
for the vast majority of the junior college students, we might have 
thought to ask for, and as a result of having asked, received the privilege 
of training these young people. We might have been offering, as an 
educational agency, these short courses for the youth now under the 
NYA. The NYA program is an educational program and should not 
be administered by an agency outside of the educational set-up of the 
states and the nation. 

In California plans for cooperation with these national agencies 
have been developed by committees representing both groups. Tenta- 
tive plans include the granting of college credit for work done in the 
camps for ‘'work experience.’’ This plan was advocated by President 
Orton of Stockton Junior College, California, at the annual meeting 
to which reference has just been made.’^’’’ 

11. National Defense 

The effort in this chapter, for the most part, has been to present 
and discuss social and economic factors of a permanent character, 
many of which show long-time changes and trends. The entire study 
of terminal education has been planned and carried out to date with 
the expectation of influencing junior college plans and developments 
for the next 15 or 20 years. It must be recognized, however, that 
many aspects of the immediate problems of terminal education have 


C. Convert, "Terminal £dtica1;i{)rt and National Defense,’'^ Junior Calleoe Journal 
(May mi), 11:492-7. 

^ Ort<m,i“Coor^tliation Youth Saving Agravncs,” Junior CoJUge Journal 

imt Wl). 11:52742. 
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been affected markedly by the present intense emphasis on various 
aspects of the defense program. Employment conditions have been 
modified greatly — ^hundreds of young men who normally would have 
been unemployed have been placed in defense industries; special 
demands have been made on the junior colleges for preparation of 
students for aircraft, mechanical, drafting, and shipbuilding jobs; 
short courses with little or no reference to desirable '"general educa- 
tion"' factors have been necessitated; and other trends discussed in 
preceding sections of this chapter have been modified or reversed. 
With the conviction, however, that the fundamental economic and 
social factors already discussed will continue to be powerful under- 
lying influences on junior college terminal education long after the 
necessity for the present abnormal defense activities has passed, no 
effort is made here to consider in detail the special demands and 
adjustments made necessary by the defense program. They are 
covered amply in the current periodical literature and in special publi- 
cations being issued by the government and by various national 
educational agencies. Their junior college aspects have been con- 
sidered in numerous articles in recent issues of the Junior College 
Journal. Some of their implications are considered in Chapter IX. 



Chapter III 

CHANGING EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 


/^LOSELY RELATED to the changing economic and social 
factors which were considered in the last chapter is another 
group of factors more definitely connected with the educational sys- 
tem. These factors are also of marked importance in considering the 
past and future development of the junior college movement and the 
significance of terminal education in that development. This chapter 
then will consider 10 educational factors : 

1. Compulsory education laws 

2. Secondary school enrollment 

3. Secondary school graduates 

4. Higher educational enrollment 

5. Junior college enrollment 

6. Popularization of junior college education 

7. Residence of junior college students 

8. Certification of teachers 

9. Survival of junior college students 

10. Popularity of terminal curricula 

1. Compulsory Education Laws 

Laws relating to compulsory education in the different states have 
changed markedly during the present century. Such laws, as now ad- 
ministered, tend to keep young people in school much longer than 
formerly — in some cases until the average age of high school gradu- 
ation. The changed situation is presented compactly in Figure 18. 

In 1907 only 21 states required attendance of young people until 
they were 16 years of age and no state had any higher limit. By 
1915, however, there had been a noticeable change. Twenty-six 
states required attendance to 16 years of age, one to 17 years of 
age, and two to 18 years of age — a total of 29 states requiring school 
attendance to age 16 or higher. In 1940 the situation is decidedly 
different. Now 30 states require attendance to 16 years of age, eight 
more* to 17, six more to 18, leaving only four states which do not 
require attendance at least until 16.^ The effect of this marked up- 

^ In most cases there are special provisions for excttsing individual children from 
attendance under particular circumstances with the approval of the superintendent of 
schools or other responsible officer. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS 

KEY States requiring oftendonce to age of 

■■■ IGyrs.only 17 yrs. only 18 yrs. 
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Notional Resoureu Commlttot 
a Children's Bureau, US. Dept, of Lobor 

Figure 18, Development of Compulsory Education Laws in the 
United States 


grading of compulsory education laws will be seen in some of the 
figures and diagrams portraying the mcrease in high school atten- 
dance to be presented later in this chapter. 
The six states which require attendance to 
age 18, virtually equal to high school 
graduation, are Idaho, Nevada, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Utah. The four 
which do not require attendance to age 
16 are Louisiana and Virginia with a 15- 
year requirement and Georgia and North 
Carolina with a 14-year requirement. 

Use of the state as a statistical unit does 
not suggest always the true conditions 
THE Population of the because the states differ so rouch in popu- 
United States in 1940 Lrv- lation. The population of the state of 

(^meSsory°^Edu7^ion York is 122 times as great as that of 

Laws. Nevada. Figure 19 has been constructed, 

therefore, to show the number of indi- 
viduals living in states in which the four types of compulsory educa- 
tion laws are now in force. It will be noted that more than two-thirds 
of the population of the country live in states in which school at- 
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tendance is required until age 16 only ; 14 per cent in those in which 
attendance is required to age 17 ; and 9 per cent in those in which 
attendance is required to age 18. Thus more than 90 per cent of the 
population is living in territory for which school attendance is com- 
pulsory at least until age 16. 

The Educational Policies Commission estimates that the average 
amount of education now being obtained by the youth of this coun- 
try is probably at least 10 years — ^half way through the four-year high 
school. The Commission proposes that the next step be to raise the 
minimum everywhere to 10 years of schooling through the revision 
of compulsory attendance legislation. The Commission feels that this 
is a practical goal. It feels, however, that all qualified youth should 
be encouraged and assisted to go beyond the suggested 10-year com- 
pulsory minimum. It recommends that the amount of schooling be- 
yond the minimum should be increased gradually so that the median 
youth will finish four years in the senior secondary school at least 
before completing his formal education.® Since there are more than 
2,000,000 young people in the 18-year age group each year, this 
recommendation, if carried out, would mean that at least half this 
number would be prepared to enter junior colleges or equivalent 
educational institutions annually. The previous chapter has shown 
that less and less may we expect these young people to secure full- 
time permanent employment at this age. The increasing age limits for 
compulsory education below the junior college level and the receding 
age of employment above the junior college level thus combine to 
create and intensify a problem .peculiarly in the province of the 
junior college. 

2 . Secondary School Enrollment 

The influence of the vanishing of the western frontier, of changed 
labor conditions, of compulsory education laws, and of the American 
philosophy and practice of free education for all, are reflected strik- 
ingly in the remarkable growth of the secondary school enrollment 
of the country. This growth is shown in graphic form in Figure 20. 
Seventy years ago this enrollment was a bare 80,000 in the entire 
country — ^less than half the secondary school enrollment of the city 
of Chicago today. By 1890 this enrollment had increased to 300,000. 

*E4ucational Policies Ccmimssiow, Mditcation and Well-^einff m Amemm 

l>mn&cra€% Ha^onal B«Iticaticm AssociatJ^ Wasiikigton, B.C., 1940^ p-p. 128-SO. 
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It more than doubled by 1900. It almost doubled again by 1910, for 
the first time passing the million mark. By 1920 again it had doubled. 
By 1930 it doubled again. In 1940 it had reached the impressive total 
of 7,200,000 — 90 times as great as it was 70 years earlier ! 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

Public and Private 

1870 80 , 000 " 

1880 110 , 000 " 

1890 300,000 
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1910 1 , 030,000 
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Figure 20. Total Secoj^dary School Enrollment, 1870 to 1940 


Figure 20 shows the absolute growth of the secondary school en- 
rollment in 70 years. During this same 70 years, however, the popula- 
tion of the United States has also increased markedly showing more 
than four-fold growth. The secondary school enrollment would have 
grown at least four-fold, therefore, if there were no change in pro- 
portion of pupils of secondary school age enrolled in secondary 
schools. 

In order to take account of this growth of the total population and 
to exhibit the phenomenal proportional as well as numerical increase, 
Figure 21 has been prepared covering the growth of the present 
century. Figure 21 shows for each decennial period the proportion 
of youth of secondary school age (14, 15, 16, 17) actually enrolled 
in the secondary schools of the country. 

In 1900 only about one in 10 of young people of secondary school 
age was enrolled in secondary schools. School attendance was the 
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exception, largely limited to students of superior ability who were 
planning on a full college course and subsequent professional life. 
By 1910, 15 per cent of young people of secondary school age were 
in school. In the next decade the proportion more than doubled to 
32 per cent. In the following decade it continued to increase until 
for the first time more than half of the secondary school population 
was enrolled. In 1940 the figure was approximately 75 per cent. 
Today three out of every four young people of secondary school age 
are enrolled in the secondary schools of the country. In some states 
the proportion is above 90 per cent. 
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Figure 21. Proportional Secondary School Enrollment, 1900 to 1940 


Figure 21 summarizes this most remarkable progress in the de- 
mocratization and universalization of secondary education that the 
world has ever seen. This change from 11 per cent to 75 per cent in 
secondary school enrollment is one of the outstanding achievements of 
American education in the twentieth century. 

3. Secondary School Graduates 

It is not secondary school students per se, however, but secondary 
school graduates feat constitute directly potential junior college en- 
trzmts. Figure 22 shows fee increase in tite graduates of fee public 
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and private secondary schools of the nation since 1890. It pictures 
the marked increase from less than 50,000 graduates a half century 
ago to the impressive total of 1,200,000 in 1940. The number doubled 
between 1910 and 1920, doubled again from 1920 to 1930, and 
almost doubled again between 1930 and 1940. 


1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 

Figure 22. Increase in Gradu.ates of Secondary Schools, 1890 to 1940 

This increase in number of graduates is due in part to larger en- 
rollments as shown in Figures 20 and 21 and in part to better holding 
power of students once enrolled. The class that graduated in 1920 
was only 40 per cent of the number entering the secondary schools 
four years earlier. The class that graduated in 1938, on the other 
hand, was 52 per cent of the number entering four years earlier. 
This shows a marked increase in holding power during the interval 
of 18 years. A holding power of 52 per cent, however, is far from 
perfect, since it also means a losing power of 48 per cent. It means 
that almost half the pupils entering the secondary school do not 
complete the course of study. Compulsory education laws, changing 
economic conditions, improved instructional methods, and better ad- 
justment of the curriculum to the needs of all types of youth doubt- 
less will tend to increase this holding power decidedly in the next 
few years. It would not be surprising to see it approximate 75 per 
cent if not a hi|^er figure. 
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Even the 1,200,000 graduates reported last June, however, are an 
impressive total. Figure 9 in Chapter II indicated that (except pos- 
sibly for abnormal defense industry conditions) less than half of 
this number of secondary school graduates normally could expect to 
secure full-time paying jobs upon graduation. It will be shown in 
Chapter IV that almost 2,000 educational leaders and business and 
professional men join in stating as their judgment that approximately 
half of all high school graduates ought to enter junior colleges if 
these institutions are equipped adequately to give a variety of semi- 
professional and terminal courses of a general character adapted to 
community needs. From either standpoint, therefore, the increasing 
task and challenge to the junior college is evident. At present not 
much over 100,000 students from a potential 600,000 or more enter 
junior college annually. One reason they do not do so is that junior 
colleges are distributed far from adequately throughout the country 
and all too few of those that are in existence are offering a satis- 
factory variety of semiprofessional curricula well-fitted to the needs 
of their normal constituencies. The problem of the junior college is to 
furnish an educational menu adapted to the varying tastes and abilities 
of the increasing thousands of young people graduating each year 
from our public and private secondary schools many of whose needs 
are not met adequately by existing universities and colleges nor by 
the economic and social order as it has developed in 1940 and bids 
fair to develop by 1950. 

4. Higher Educational Enrollment 

Proportional enrollment data. In contrast with the secondary 
school situation with its striking increase of enrollment during the 
present century until it serves the varied needs of three-quarters or 
more of all young people of secondary school age, let us consider the 
situation with reference to enrollments in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Figure 23 shows the proportion of the population of college 
age (19, 20, 21, and 22 years) enrolled in all types of higher educa- 
tional institutions — universities, senior colleges, teachers colleges, 
professional schools, normal schools, and junior colleges. 

The percentage increased slowly from 5 per cent of the population 
of college age in college in 1910 to 15 per cent of the population of 
this age enrolled in all types of higher educational institutions in 
1940. Even with the record-breaking higher educational enrollment 
of 1;400,{)00 in 1940 the proportion of the total population of colkge 
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age is very small in comparison with the proportion of the secondary 
school population served by the secondary schools as shown in Figure 
22. This is another way of stating the junior college problem, re- 
membering that increasingly this group of secondary school graduates 
probably are not going to be able to secure permanent employment 
before they are 20 or 21 years of age. 

HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ENROLLMENT 
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Figure 23, Enrollment in All Types of Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1910 to 1940 


Higher educational mortality. Nine out of every 10 of a large group 
of educators and laymen, as reported in Chapter IV (see p. 74) feel 
that the courses of study open to freshmen and sophomores in the 
average university or liberal arts college do not fit adequately the 
needs of students who will spend only two years in college. Is there 
any large number of such students or do most of those entering the 
four-year institutions remain until they receive the bachelor^s de- 
gree? 

Unfortunately the experience of many of our large universities 
indicates that so-called “student mortality,” especially in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, is tragically high. The latest study of 
college mortality on a nation-wide basis was made by the United 
States Office of Education and published in 1937.® It covers the 

* J. H. McNeely, College Stitdent Mortality, Bulletin No. 11, 1937, Government Printing 
Ofike, Washington, D.C., 112 pages. 
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records of more than 15,000 students studied in 14 publicly controlled 
and in 11 privately controlled universities of greatly varying sizes 
and widely scattered east, west, and south. The results are summarized 
in Figure 24. This chart shows that of 100 entering freshmen only 
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Figure 24. Student Mortauty in 25 Representative American Universities 
AND Colleges, Both Publicly and Privately Controlled 


66 complete their freshman year, 49 their sophomore year, and 41 
their junior year. Only 37 survive to graduate as seniors in the 
normal time from' the institution which they entered as freshmen 
four years earlier. It is partictilarly significant in considering the 
junior college implications of these data to note that less than half 
of the entering freshmen continued beyond their sophomore year. 
The university which most of them had entered with high hopes as 
freshmen had proved to be a terminal institution for the majority. 
Some left on account of illness, some because of financial difficulties, 
but these two reasons account for only about IS per cent of the 
withdrawals according to the Office of Education study.* Some 20 
per cent were known to have been dismissed for academic ‘'failure'' 
and many others doubtless withdrew voluntarily because of the im- 
minence of such failure and general lack of adjustment to the rigor- 
ous academic climate. In many such cases it may be pertinent to 

* op , eU ,, pv SI. 
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inquire whether the student is the one who should be branded with 
‘‘failure*' or whether or not it is the institution that has failed in- 
stead. Possibly a greater variety of terminal curricula suited to the 
needs and abilities of these students, either in the lower division of 
the university or in the separate junior college, might have prevented 
much of this tragic result. It is far better for a student to succeed in 
a course which is suited to his interests, abilities, and needs than to 
fail in one which is not suited to his interests, abilities, and needs. 
It is likely, too, that the 15 per cent who had to withdraw for financial 
reasons might have been able to carry on their work in a local pub- 
licly controlled junior college had one been available. 

In his new volume. The American Colleges and the Social Order, 
Robert L. Kelly in discussing the reasons for the rise of the junior 
college, says:® 

In the eyes of many, this relentless elimination of students during their 
freshman year developed into the proportions of a scandal. The institu- 
tions were criticized severely for their ruthless and heartless methods. 
When it was announced in the newspapers at Christmas one year that 
3,000 freshmen had been dropped from the college of a midwestern 
university, a great storm of disapproval broke forth. Such slaughter 
of the innocents outraged the people. 

5. Junior College Enrollment 

In comparison with the growth of secondary school enrollment 
and total higher educational enrollment, it is significant to consider 
separately the increase in junior college enrollment during the past 
quarter of a century. This is summarized for the junior college move- 
ment as a whole and for publicly and privately controlled junior 
colleges separately in Figure 25. Reliable data for years preceding 
1917 are not available, but enrollments prior to that year were too 
small to be significant. 

Eleven years after 1917 were necessary before the junior college 
enrollment reached 50,000. In only six years more, however, it had 
increased by another 50,000 ; in three years more, by another 50,000 ; 
in two years more, by another 50,000; and in one year more by 
35,000. Enrollment in public junior colleges has grown much more 
rapidly than in private institutions — ^the former to 168,000, the latter 
to 68,000. 


» R. L. Kelly, The American Colleges and the Social Order, Tbe Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1940, pp. 221-22. 
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Figure 25. Growth of Enrollment in Junior Colleges, 1917 to 1940 


6. Popularization of Junior College Education 

Recommendations, The 1940 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy proposed that “school systems should provide 
educational opportunities for youth up to 18 or 20 years of age, 
either in preparation for higher education, in basic and specialized 
vocational training, or in general educational advancement."® The 
Educational Policies Commission, the American Youth Commission, 
and other policy-forming educational agencies and organizations have 
made similar recommendations. 

Two-thirds of the nearly 2,000 educators and laymen whose judg- 
ments are summarized in greater detail in Chapter IV feel that addi- 
tional publicly controlled junior colleges should be established so that 
they will be easily accessible to the great majority of high school 
graduates. Less than half of the group, however, favor public junior 
colleges which are entirely free to the student. 

Nominal or free tuition seems to be necessary if junior colleges are 
truly to be democratized and made available to the young people of 
all economic levels. The popularization of this type of ^ucation, 


• Olga A. Jones, in a Democracy,'* Scka&l Life (March I94C0, 25:J81. 
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whether it be designated as secondary or collegiate, general or semi- 
professional, is dependent to a large extent upon this policy, as was 
the case with the public high schools whose phenomenal growth has 
been pointed out above. 

The situation is shown strikingly by a consideration of the group 
of public junior colleges in which no tuition is charged to students. 
The number of such junior colleges and the states in which they are 
found (as reported in the institutional exhibits of American Junior 
Colleges^) are shown on the map of Figure 26. This map shows 93 



Figure 26. Map Showing Location by States of Public Junior Colleges in 
Which No Tuition Is Charged to Students 

public junior colleges in 18 states. In almost two-fifths of the public 
junior colleges, tuition is entirely free. These two-fifths of the public 
institutions, however, enroll today more than two-thirds of the 
students in public junior colleges. When tuition is free and when 
suitable terminal as well as academic curricula are offered — two fac- 
tors calculated to meet the economic as well as the educational needs 
of all — ^then the junior college truly tends to become the /'people's 
college" as it frequently has been designated. 

CaUfomia often has been referred to as a state with free junior 

W, C. Eells, American Junior Colleges, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1940. 
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college tuition and with the most significant development of junior 
college terminal curricula. The growth has been remarkable in en- 
rollment both of regular students of junior college age and of adults 
in the communities. California, with one-twentieth the population of 
the nation, has more than one-third of the junior college enrollment — 
almost half of the public junior college enrollment. Yet California is 
far from having reached the saturation point. A recent study by the 
Assistant State Superintendent in California states that the junior 
college enrollment in the state is not yet even one-quarter of the 
potential enrollment.® The basis for this interesting study is sum- 
marized in Figure 27. Mr. Morgan estimated the potential junior 
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Figure 27. Actual and Potential Junior College Enrollment in California 


college enrollment at SO per cent of the high school enrollment. The 
actual junior college enrollment of 38,000 freshmen and sophomores 
was equivalent to only 11 per cent of the high school enrollment in- 
stead of the assumed 50 per cent. Even with an estimate of 5 per cent 
additional for freshmen and sophomores in other higher educaticmal 
institutions in the state, the approximate enrollment of all stucknts 
of junior college grade is only one-third of the suggested potential 
enrollment. 

•Walter E. Morgan, “State Enrollment Trends,*^ CaHforrm Schools 
11 : 38 . 47 . r . 
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Figure 28. Residence of Junior College Students Attending Different Groups of 
Public and Private Junior Colleges 
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7. Residence of Junior College Students 

Junior colleges are advised frequently to make studies of their 
own communities and to offer terminal curricula appropriate to the 
special needs thus revealed. Whether or not this is a sound procedure 
depends in part upon the extent to which the student bodies of junior 
colleges come from homes in the immediate vicinity — also of course 
upon the extent to which the graduates go back into the industrial and 
commercial life of the community. No extensive data are available on 
the second factor, but fortunately information has been collected re- 
cently for more than 400 junior colleges in all parts of the country, 
showing the homes of their students. This information was published 
for each of 432 junior colleges in American Junior Colleges, It is 
summarized in Figure 28. 

Three groupings are indicated, for public and for private junior 
colleges separately, and for each of these two groups by regional 
association areas. The publicly controlled junior colleges are very 
strongly local in character. Almost four-fifths (78 per cent) of the 
students come from the city, district, or county in which the institu- 
tion is located. Less than one-twentieth (4 per cent) of the students 
come from outside the state. The public junior colleges of the South 
(where there are a considerable number of institutions of the state 
type) are least local in character, barely half of their students com- 
ing from the same city or county; the North Central and Western 
(California) areas have the highest record of local attendance with 
83 and 85 per cent respectively. A more detailed tabulation of origin 
of public junior college students by states will be found in the 
appendix (Table IX, p. 326). 

The privately controlled junior college is much more cosmopolitan 
in its student body- — its ‘‘commtmity” covers a much wider area. 
Four of every 10 of its students come from the city or county in 
which the institution is located, three more from the same state, and 
the other three from outside the state. In the Northwest area, how- 
ver, four-fifths of the students are local, while in the North Central 
and Southern areas the proportion is only slightly over one-third. The 
problem of the private jimior college in devising terminal curricula 
especially suited to the needs of its '‘community"' often is different, 
therefore, from that of the public junior college. Many private junior 
collies, however, are offering terminal curricula and are finding that 
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the graduates of these courses have little or no difficulty in place- 
ment in the wider areas which they serve. 

A more detailed tabulation of origin of private junior college stu- 
dents by states will be found in the appendix (Table X, p. 327). A 
further analysis of the local character of more than 400 junior col- 
leges — both public and private — is given here in Table III. 


Table III. Distribution of Percentages of Students of Each Junior 
College Who Come from the City, District, or County in 
Which the Institution Is Located 


Percentage 

Number of institutions 

Public 

Private 

100 

15 

2 

90- 99 

72 

18 

80- 89 

29 

15 

70- 79 

37 

16 

60- 69 

21 

11 

50- 59 

10 

20 

40- 49 

7 

22 

30- 39 

6 

26 

20- 29 

8 

35 

10-19 

3 

35 

0- 9 

2 

22 


210 

222 


This table shows, for example, that there are IS public junior col- 
leges in which all (100 per cent) of their enrollment comes from the 
same city, district, or county in which the institution is located ; and, 
at the other extreme two in which less than 10 per cent of the student 
body comes from the same city, district, or county. For the private 
junior colleges, two are reported which are entirely local in character, 
while there are 22 in which less than 10 per cent of the students are 
local. 

8. Certification of Teachers 

An educational factor of special junior college significance in the 
field of terminal education is found in a consideration of the varying 
laws for certification of teachers in the 48 states. The minimum num- 
ber of years above high school graduation necessary for the lowest 
regular teachers certificate in each state is shown on the map of 
Figure 29. This map shows that in 27 of the states it is possible 
for a graduate of a junior college to receive the necessary certification 
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Minimum Yeors for Teaching Certificate 



Figure 29. Minimum Years Beyond High School Required for 
Elementary Teaching Certificate 

(Circles indicate states in which junior college preparation is sufficient for 
certification) 

for some type of public school teaching, only one or two years of 
education beyond high school being required. It is evident that in 
more than half of the states, teaching is 
on a distinctly semiprofessional basis. 

Granting that it should be on a full pro- 
fessional basis, and that gradually it is 
being raised to this level, the fact remains 
that at present and probably for many 
years to come two years or less of prepa- 
ration beyond the high school are all that 
will be required in many states. The pro- 
portion of the population of the country 
living in the four groups of states is 
shown in Figure 30. No less than 47 per 
cent of the population of the country are 
found in states where minimum require- 
ments for teachers are still on a semi- 
professional basis. 



Figure 30. Proportion of 
THE Population of the 
United States in 1940 Liv- 
ing Under Four Types of 
Requirements ior Certifi- 
cation OF Teachers. 
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9. Survival of Junior College Students 

To what extent is the junior college a “terminar’ institution? What 
proportion of the students entering the junior colleges of the country 
continue their formal education beyond the junior college? Several 
significant studies suggest answers to these important questions. 

CALIFORNIA STUDY 

9.232 students in 42 junior colleges 
1929 ondl935 

y«t (Hie«HaIfi no 

" ' MM 

m 

Terminal for 79 In 100 

Eoclr tymbol • 5 X Edit, Jr. Coll. Jour. 

Dot. 1935 

Figure 31. Survival of Junior College Students in California 
Junior Colleges 

California study. In the autumn of 1929, in connection with the 
California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey, the writer 
asked more than 10,000 students in 42 California junior colleges 
whether or not they intended to continue their education after com- 
pleting the junior college and if so to state the name of the institution 
which they expected to enter.® Over 8,000 indicated that they ex- 
pected to enter some specific institution. Evidently at that time the 
junior college was prevailingly preparatory or transfer in character. 
The students showed little interest in terminal aspects of education. 
The great majority were headed definitely for advanced academic 
work in the senior college or university. 

In the spring of 1935, after all of these students had had time 
to enter and graduate from advanced institutions, lists of those 

•W, C. Eells, ”Itttentioiis of Junior College Students/^ Junior CoUego Journal (Qc- 
tol>cr 1936), 7:340. 


Intention 

Followed -up 
Entered 

Graduated 
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indicating preferences for the various institutions were sent to the 
registrars with the request that they indicate for each student whether 
he actually entered the institution, if so how long he remained, and 
whether he graduated. The results of this extensive follow-up study 
are summarized in Figure 31. 

Out of each 100 students in the original group, 80 said they were 
going on with their education and usually indicated the institution 
to which they expected to transfer, 15 said they were uncertain, and 
only five said no — ^that the junior college was definitely terminal for 
them. It was possible to follow up about 75 per cent of the original 
group. Of these only 21 ever entered the institution of higher educa- 
tion which they had planned on five years earlier, and only 13 
secured their baccalaureate degree. In other words the jimior college 
was actually terminal for about four out of five of the original group 
of students. The great majority had taken courses of study in the 
junior college designed primarily to prepare them for advanced 
university work, something that only a small minority ever did — not 
for immediate entrance into life occupations, something that the great 
majority actually did. 

In connection with the Carnegie survey of higher education in Cali- 
fornia in 1932, Webb made an extensive analysis of the holding power 
of junior colleges in the state. He analyzed the records of more than 
10,CX)0 students who entered as freshmen. He found that only 28 
per cent graduated from the junior colleges and only 19 per cent 
transferred to other institutions following their graduation. 

Both of the preceding studies were made several years ago in a 
single state. Conditions may have changed since that time or may 
be quite different in the United States as a whole from those found 
in California. It is desirable, therefore, to present other evidence, if 
possible, in our effort to answer the two important questions at the 
beginning of this section. 

Mississippi study. In 1934 and 1935 a follow-up study was made of 
almost 900 sophomores in public junior colleges in Mississippi.^^ 
Sixty per cent had expressed intentions of entering higher educational 
institutions the following session. Barely a third of the graduates ac- 
tually entered such institutions. Many students drop out of junior 
college before graduation ; but of those who did graduate the sequel 

Kirby P. Walker, ”A Clieck on Student Eacpectati<ms/' Jumor Mlege Journal 
(Aprd 193d), d:34S.46. 
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proved that the junior college was actually terminal in character 
for two-thirds of them, even though only one-third of them but a few 
months earlier had thought it would be. This later Mississippi study, 
then, tends to corroborate in general terms the earlier California 
analyses reported above. 

Kansas City data. Kansas City Junior College, Missouri, celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in June, 1940. At that time it was an- 
nounced that 19,000 students had been enrolled in the institution dur- 
ing its 25 years of service but that only 3,000 of these had ever en- 
tered any higher educational institution. In a quarter century of its 
history, this junior college had proved to be actually terminal in 
character for almost 85 per cent of its students even though it was 
organized primarily on the college preparatory or transfer basis. 

SURVIVAL OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

57,826 freshmen In 392 iunlor colleges 


Freshmen 

1937-38 



MMMMAMMM 

MiittHfiS 

Continued 20~25 

Other Institutions ■ Terminal for 75% > 

Each symbol * 5% 


Figure 32. Survival of Junior College Students in 392 Junior Colleges 

National study. Much more recent, far more extensive, and there- 
fore of decidedly greater significance is an analysis undertaken by the 
Terminal Study last year based upon information furnished by almost 
400 junior colleges. Data were secured concerning the educational 
survival and continuance of more than 57,000 students who entered 
these institutions as freshmen at the beginning of the academic year 
1937-38. 

Outstanding results of this important study with some supple- 
mentary estimates are shown compactly in Figure 32. This chart 
summarizes the educational history of 100 typical freshmen enter- 
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ing the average junior college. Of these 100, only 60 completed the 
freshman year and returned to the same junior college as sophomores. 
Fifteen more, however, transferred to other institutions during or at 
the close of their freshman year. The junior college, therefore, was 
terminal for 25 of the original 100 freshmen. Of the 75 entering 
sophomores (60 in junior college and IS elsewhere) 50 completed 
the sophomore year and graduated (40 from the junior college and 
10 elsewhere). Of these graduates, 25 (20 from the junior college 
and 5 after completing the sophomore year elsewhere) continued 
their formal education in other higher educational institutions. In 
many respects this is the most important single chart in this mono- 
graph. Its main points can be memorized easily. In the simplest pos- 
sible terms : 

Of 100 junior college freshmen, 

75 continued as sophomores 
SO graduated 

25 continued in other institutions 

In other words, the junior college is terminal, as far as full-time 
formal education is concerned, for three-quarters of its students who 
enter as freshmen.'^^ 

This important conclusion is based upon the most recent and most 
extensive data it has been possible to collect from all types of junior 
colleges in all parts of the country. Summaries of the direct survival 
data for the left-hand numbers of Figure 32 (100, 60, 40, and 20 
per cents) are shown in greater detail in Table IV. It will be noted 
that the percentage of freshmen continuing their formal education 
after graduation from the junior college (the most important fact 
from the standpoint of terminal education) varies from 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent for most of the groups. The private junior colleges 
report a little larger percentage of continuance than the public in- 
stitutions (24 per cent as compared with 18 per cent), but both 
types of institutions are markedly and prevailingly terminal for the 

Detailed analysis of reports from 119 public and 110 private junior colleges showed 
that in each group IS per cent of the freshmen transferred to other institutions before com- 
pleting their junior college courses. 

^Why do students leave junior college? This is one of the questions that deserves 
further extensive study. Each junior college should mate a study of its own withdrawals 
oyer a period of years and analyze the results carefully. One such analysis at Los Angeles 
City College, covering the records of approximately Sj'OOO student withdrawals, reported 
that 4<5 per cent stopped to go to work, 14 per cent on account of illness, 11 per cent 
on account of academic failure, 7 per cent from change of residence, etc. See L^se M. 
Snyder, “Why Do They Leave ?^' Journal of Hiffher Bduce^ion (January 1940), 11:26^32. 
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great share of their students. The largest percentages continuing their 
formal education are 38 per cent reported by the group of two private 
junior colleges with enrollments of 1,000 or more, and 35 per cent 
reported by the group of 22 private junior colleges for men. Every 
group, therefore, is predominantly terminal in character. 


Table IV. Continuation of Junior College Students* 


Group 


All Institutioiis 

Public 

Private 

Reipon*— Public 

New England 

Middle States 

North Central 

Southern 

Northwest 

Western (California) 

Renon— Private 

New England 

Middle States 

North Central 

Southern 

Northwest 

Western (California) 

Size— Public 

Small (0-99) 

Medium (100-499) 

Large (500-999) 

Very large (LOCK) or more) . . 
Size— Private 

SmaU (0-99) 

Medium (100-499) 

Large (500-999) 

Very large (1,000 or more) . . 
Type of Control— Public 

State. *..!!!!!!!!!!!]]. 
Type of Control— Private . . 

Denominational 

Undenominational, nonprofit 

Proprietary 

Sex of Students— Private 

Coeducational 

Women 

Men 

TXegto 

Public 

Private 


No. of in- 
stitutions 
reporting 

No. of 
freshmen 
1937-38 

Percer 

Becom- 
ing soph- 
omores, 
1938-^9 

itage of fr 

Gradu- 

ating 

1939 

eshmen 

Contin- 

uing 

formal 

education 

Percent- 
age of 
graduates 
continu- 
ing formal 
education 

392 

57,826 

60 

40 

20 

52 

190 

40,868 

59 

34 

18 

54 

202 

16,958 

63 

51 

24 

48 

0 

5 

345 

47 

44 

26 

59 

99 

16,064 

61 

36 

20 

55 

47 

9,050 

53 

33 

18 

54 

5 

943 

60 

43 

21 

48 

34 

14,466 

60 

32 

17 

53 

19 

1,773 

65 

54 

22 

40 

27 

1,947 

58 

50 

27 

54 

49 

4,034 

63 

55 

28 

52 

87 

7,721 

64 

50 

22 

44 

11 

974 

64 

41 

22 

55 

9 

509 

65 

39 

25 

65 

27 

1,143 

SO 

35 

16 

47 

127 

17,967 

58 

38 

20 

52 

18 

6,455 

56 

35 

20 

58 

18 

15,303 

61 

30 

16 

55 

81 

2,944 

60 

SO 

25 

50 

118 

12,718 

64 

50 

23 

46 

1 

217 

38 

40 

17 

43 

2 

1,079 

65 

61 

38 

61 

156 

32,974 

60 

34 

18 

54 

34 

7,894 

54 

34 

18 

53 

141 

11,878 

65 

52 

25 

47 

48 

4,018 

59 

46 

23 

49 

13 

1,062 

53 

48 

25 

53 

118 

10,231 

65 

49 

21 

43 

62 

5,228 

61 

55 

27 

49 

22 

1,499 

60 

46 

35 

75 

20 

1,304 

66 

52 

15 

28 

4 

362 

55 

41 

20 

48 

16 

942 

71 

56 

13 

22 


* CoiUint^ion of Junior CcUege Students. The data were collected from reports for the 392 
two-year institutions for which all items of information were available. Information on the number 
of freshmen enroUed in these institutions for 1937-38 and the number of sophomores enrolled in 
1938-39 was obtained from thit Junior CoUege Directory, for 1939 and 1940. The number of students 
graduating in 1939 and the number continuing formal education were obtained from reports of ac- 
credited institutions for American Junior Colleges. 


This generalization does not mean, of course, that every in- 
stitution, is prevailingly terminal. Distribution of the 392 junior col- 
leges on this basis is summarized in Table V. 

One private junior college reports that 100 per cent of its enter- 
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Table V. Distribution of Percentages of Freshmen of Each Institution 
Who Continue Their Formal Education 


Percentage 

Public 

Private 

100 

0 

1 

90- 99 

0 

1 

80- 89 

0 

3 

70- 79 

0 

3 

60- 69 

1 

4 

50- 59 

2 

8 

40- 49 

4 

21 

30- 39 

18 

33 

20- 29 

60 

50 

10-19 

91 

56 

0- 9 

14 

22 


190 

202 


ing freshmen continue their formal education after leaving the junior 
college; 22 report that less than 10 per cent continue; the largest 
group, 56 institutions, report 10-19 per cent continuance. Among the 
public junior colleges, one institution reports more than 60 per cent 
continuance, 14 report less than 10 per cent continuance, and the 
largest group, 91 institutions, report 10-19 per cent continuance. The 
median percentage of continuance for the public junior colleges is 
16; for the private junior colleges, 25. 

A similar distribution of the percentage of graduates of the same 
junior colleges is given in Table VI. 


Table VI. Distribution of Percentages of Graduates of Each Institution 
Who Continue Their Formal Education 


Percentage 

Public 

Private 

100 

1 

8 

90- 99 

3 

4 

80-89 

11 

18 

70- 79 

15 

22 

60- 69 

36 

19 

50- 59 

47 

25 

40- 49 

38 

30 

30- 39 

21 

23 

20- 29 

15 

29 

10-19 

3 

18 

0- 9 

0 

6 


190 

202 


The mediaij percentage for public junior colleges is 53; for flie 
private juptor colleges, 48. 
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The fundamental problem of terminal education in the junior col- 
lege can be shown most compactly by a figure repeated from the sec- 
ond monograph of this series, Figure 33. The two companion circles 
at the top of Figure 33 show that only one-third of the junior college 





Figure 33. Comparison of Drop-outs and Terminal Enrollments in United 
States for All Junior Colleges, Public and Private, 1938-39 


students of the country are enrolled in terminal courses designed pri- 
marily to prepare them best for what actually 75 per cent are going 
to do — drop out of school at the completion of their junior college 


** W. C. Eells and others. Present Status of Junior College Terminal Educationf 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941, p. 61. 
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courses or earlier. It also shows that two-thirds of them are taking 
courses designed primarily to prepare them for advanced courses in 
the university, although only a quarter of them will ever enter the 
university.^^ 

The situation is not significantly different for the public and the 
private junior colleges. Practically the same statement may be made 
for each group as shown by the two groups of circles which form 
the lower part of Figure 33. 

It should be axiomatic that these continuing thousands of young 
people should not be educated primarily for something they will not 
do if they can be educated better for the things they will do. Although 
two-thirds of the country’s junior college students are preparing for 
advanced work in the university or four-year college, three-fourths 
of them will not go beyond the two junior college years, if we are 
justified in judging from the most recent data country-wide in ex- 
tent. 

10. Popularity of Terminal Curricula 

Junior college administrators sometimes have stated that they 
have offered various terminal curricula but that their students will not 
enroll in them in any significant numbers. They insist on preparing 
for the university, or their parents insist for them, even though the 
data show that three-quarters of them, in all probability, never will 
enter any higher educational institution. Terminal work is not popu- 
lar. Can any evidence be presented of increasing popularity of ter- 
minal curricula where they have been given imder favorable circum- 
stances ? 

Pasadenans experience. Perhaps the best available data covering a 
relatively long period with marked change in student sentiment is that 
furnished by Pasadena Junior College, California. This information 
is summarized in Figure 34. Each row of figures in cap and gown 
represents the entire graduating class of one year. Classes are shown 
at three-year intervals. In 1926, in common with the experience of 
many other junior colleges, only 4 per cent of the graduates were in 
terminal courses — 96 per cent graduated from courses of study 
preparing them primarily for continuance in the university. After 
a lapse of three years, however, a marked change had occurred, for 
a third of the students had chosen courses of study of the terminal 
type. Three years later, in 1932, the percentage of terminal students in 

siwlar c<«nf>ari9Pn5 covering regional areas and nSjany m^viattal states, see 
: Fr£smi Stmuf of S^mor Coliege Terminal 62, 64. 65. 
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the graduating class had increased to 40 per cent. After another three 
years the balance changed from preparatory to terminal with no less 
than 60 per cent choosing the terminal curricula. The proportion of 
students in the terminal work continued to increase until in 1938 
it was more than two-thirds, and in 1940 it was close to three- 
quarters. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES 

Pasadena Junior College 

% i«nl- 50% 

1926 ”4' 

,962 40 IliiiillfififfififfifiS 

,936 60 MMlflliilififiWffi 

,936 62 HHiHlli'iiiffim 

- HiHMiiiilimffl 

Caek •ymbol « 5% 

Figure 34. Pboportion of Graduates in Terminal Curricula, Pasadena 
Junior College, 1926 to 1940 

This is quite a remarkable record of complete change in student 
practice. Why did such a change take place ? Was it accidental or were 
there reasons for it? If the latter, would these same reasons apply 
in other institutions also, or are they peculiar to Pasadena? These 
questions are best answered by quotation from a personal letter to the 
author written by one of the Pasadena counselors after seeing Figure 
34 exhibited as a lantern slide. He writes:^' 

In the beginning let me say that there is probably no single reason 
why students are attracted to our terminal curricula. Certainly any 
junior college m^iting success on this score simply must have a rich 
and flexible curriculum to whose various options students may properly 
be_ distributed. Yet it is doubtless true that many institutions do have 
this, do provide adequate administration, etc., and still fail to enroll 
in terminal curricula the students that should be enrolled there. 

“ Pttsonal letter from H. I. Weitzel, NOTonber 4, 1940. Qooted by permission. 
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So it is my thought that the reason we have so little difficulty in en- 
rolling our students in terminal curricula (and in graduating them 
therefrom) is to be found in our guidance service. Pasadena Junior 
College with two deans of guidance, six full-time counselors, and eight 
part-time counselors does offer a guidance set-up and counseling oppor- 
tunities that are unique even for an institution of 6,700 students. 

The feature of our guidance service that has most to do with placing 
students in terminal curricula is the first interview which every student 
has with his counselor. Since our office is open the year around, the 
great majority of these interviews are held (and logically so) during 
the summer. We make it a point to grant no appointments for inter- 
views unless a transcript of the student^s previous record has been 
received. “No transcript — ^no interview.” We also invite the student’s 
parent (or parents) to come at this time, and a very large percentage 
of them do. 

Now we have found that, when student, parent, counselor, and record 
sheet can be assembled at a given place and ample time provided to 
discuss the student s vocational choice and the plcms for realizing that 
choice, things really happen. 

One merely has to point out the “amounts” and “kinds” of intelligence 
necessary for success in the semiprofessions as opposed to the strictly 
professional fields, the recommended high school patterns of subjects 
involved, the quality of high school work and later college work de- 
manded, the opportunities for employment upon graduation, the length 
of the courses, the cost of the different training, programs, opportunity 
to “work one’s way through school,” etc.,— and then leave the final de- 
cision to the common sense of the student and parents. 

^ We are gratified in our junior college to observe that at least two 
times out of three the student and parent jointly will choose, for one 
reason or another and for reasons germane to each student’s particular 
case, a terminal curriculum as most nearly meeting the several needs 
of the case. When all the factors involved are clearly presented and 
squarely faced by school and home alike I have great faith in the good 
judgment of the home to make the obviously better choice of a curricu- 
lum. It’s as simple as that 1 But it takes counselor time. 

It is evident that the key to success with terminal curricula is 
not only adequate offerings suited to the needs of the community, 
but, even more important, adequate and intelligent guidance. Results 
such as Ehr. Weitzel describes do not just happen. They are caused. 

Other reports. At Los Angeles City Collie the enrollment in 
terminal curricula has approximated two-thirds of the total enroll- 
ment for a number of years. Both Los Angeles and Pasadena, how- 
ever, are public junior colleges with thousands of ^dents. Can such 
results be expected in a rektively small private junior college far 
distant ivcm California? Tennessee Wesleyan College, with an en- 
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rollment of approximately 300 students, reports also a marked in- 
crease in popularity in its terminal curricula during the past decade, 
as indicated by the following figures showing percentage of the grad- 
uating class each year who completed terminal curricula : 


1933 

23% 

1936 

43% 

1939 

47% 

1940 

69% 


In the Worthington Junior College, Minnesota, a public junior 
college but with less than half the enrollment of Tennessee Wesleyan, 
52 per cent of the student body in 1939-40 were enrolled in terminal 
curricula and SO per cent of the class of 1940 graduated from ter- 
minal curricula. 

The particular appeal of semiprofessional courses to young people 
whose needs were not met fully by previously existing curricula is 
stated thus by the director of Los Angeles City College 

Semiprofessional courses were first organized to meet the urgent 
needs of a group, neglected and forgotten — high school graduates — 
without special aptitude, interest, or scholastic records for entrance into 
lower division and preprofessional college and university work. Until 
the coming of the junior college, no adequate provision was made for this 
youth who met all the specifications for the ‘‘forgotten man.” Among this 
group were and are many youths of fine abilities, fine characters, worthy 
ambitions, great latent powers for economic, civic, and social service, 
and enthusiasms that are ready and waiting to be captured for the pro- 
motion of community welfare. The results achieved in semiprofessional 
courses by the members of this once neglected but now recognized and 
honored group of youth have captured the imagination, the interest, 
the respect, and the admiration of those young men and young women 
fully qualified for preprofessional training. For every type of youth 
within these two groups, semiprofessional courses provide that firm 
foundation in liberal arts and occupational skills on which the individual 
can build a life that is happier and more successful. 

The examples just given are not typical. Unfortunately, they are 
the exceptions. But they show what has been done in large institu- 
tions, in small institutions, in public institutions, in private institu- 
tions. Terminal curricula have been popularized in the minds of both 
students and parents. Terminal curricula can be popularized in other 
junior colleges if intelligently interpreted to the student, to the parent, 
and to the community. 

Rosco C. Ingalls, “Evaluation of Semiprofcssional Courses,*' Junior College Journal 
(May 1937), 7:483-84. 
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Conclusion 

The vital social and economic factors considered in Chapter II 
combined with those of an educational nature which have been dis- 
cussed in Chapter III will affect different junior colleges in different 
ways. Certainly no uniform pattern should be fixed for jtmior college 
development. Many types of institutions and a high degree of flexi- 
bility are required to meet varied conditions and differing needs. 
All of the factors presented in these two chapters, however, should 
be given thoughtful consideration by jimior college board members, 
administrators, and faculty in studying the ways in which the institu- 
tions for which they are responsible best may be adjusted to meet 
the changing needs of American youth in the difficult decades that 
lie immediately ahead. The junior college movement must keep 
moving — and in the right direction. 



Chapter IV 


JUDGMENTS OF EDUCATORS 
AND LAYMEN 

I N VIEW of the rapidly changing social, economic, and educa- 
tional conditions as outlined in the two preceding chapters, it 
seemed desirable for the Terminal Education Study to endeavor to 
secure the present judgments of a considerable number of the educa- 
tional and lay leaders of the country concerning a few important 
questions related to junior college terminal education. This investiga- 
tion has been referred to in the preceding chapters. It is reported 
more fully and in systematic form in this chapter. 

Method of the Study 

Individuals involved. A question blank and explanatory letter^ 
were sent in September or October, 1940 to almost 4,000 individuals 
subdivided into 10 groups, as follows: 

1. Presidents of publicly controlled junior colleges. As shown by the 
Junior College Directory 1940 and supplementary records in the office 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 

2. Presidents of privately controlled junior colleges. As shown by the 
Junior College Directory 1940 and supplementary records in the office 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 

3. Presidents of publicly controlled accredited universities and four- 
year colleges. As shown by Marsh’s American Universities and Colleges, 
fourth edition, 1940 

4. Presidents of privately controlled accredited universities and four- 
year colleges. As shown by Marsh’s American Universities and Colleges, 
fourth edition, 1940 

5. City superintendents of schools. In cities of more than 100,000 
population and in selected smaller cities most of which had publicly 
controlled junior colleges. Taken from United States Office of Educa- 
tion’s Educational Directory, 1940 

6. University registrars and state department representatives. Officials 
chiefly concerned with accreditation of junior colleges as listed in Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges, Chapter V 


^ See appendix (pp. 328-9) for copies of letters of transmittal. 
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7. Educational editors. Editors of selected national and state educa- 
tional periodicals. Taken from Educational Press Association’s Six- 
teenth Y earhook j June, 1940 

8. Miscellaneous educational leaders. Officers of educational founda- 
tions, officers of national educational organizations, representatives of 
United States Office of Education, state superintendents, deans of schools 
of education, professors of education, etc. 

9. Labor union leaders. Presidents of all national and international 
labor unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

10. Business and professional men in junior college communities. In 
order to secure the names of these men the following paragraph was 
included in the explanatory letter sent to each junior college president: 
“The Commission also wishes to secure the judgments of a group of 
representative business and professional men in junior college com- 
munities on these same questions. Will you, therefore, also send me, 
before October 1, the addresses of five of the most outstanding leaders 
in your community or constituency — editors, businessmen, ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, chairman of your board — ^your own selection of the 
five most prominent and competent men or women who know something 
of the significance of the junior college movement in your locality.” 
More than 300 junior college presidents complied wifti this request, not 
all, however, furnishing five names each. A considerable number of the 
names suggested were of women. 

Replies received. Number of letters sent out and number and 
percentage of replies received for the entire group and for each of 
the 10 subgroups are shown in Figure 35.® Replies were received 
from slightly over half of those to whom requests were sent. The best 
percentages of replies came from university registrars and state 
department officers and from the presidents of publicly controlled 
jimior colleges, almost three-quarters of these two groups replying; 
the poorest percentage came from the labor union group, only nine 
per cent of whom responded. The large group of business and pro- 
fessional men replied almost as well as the average of the entire 
group. 

Questions asked. The 10 questions asked were designed not to se- 
cure factual information but to elicit expressions of opinion and 
considered judgments on general matters of educational policy from 

* Some university and college presidents referred the blanks to Uieir regts^i^ or 4^^ 
wlio, jiW, ont. it not feasable to In 

It may be a^named tlwtt they represented instittifional poBey and eyen 

not dned; oat bgr the presidejit in person. 
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PERCENTAGE OF REPUES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


AUtROOPS 

JiiiivIMlep Presidents, Pilie . . 
denier CenepPresMeats, Prints. . 
Itni*. end Celep Presidents, PeUe . 
tieir. end Celep Presidents, Prints 
linj sipinnunBnis Di . . 
tiir.ile(istretsend$teteDe|its... 
EnnoR or Lincstnui raioiiicsis . . 

HUf y a lff pni K iBiiers. . 

Labor IMon Lesders 

UyneojOeioniQrlMh^ 


Number 

Number 

X 

Sent 

Returned 

Returned 

3,748 

1,907 

51 

259 

182 

70 

329 

161 

49 

285 

167 

59 

469 

232 

50 

353 

190 

54 

83 

60 

72 

200 

103 

52 

220 

129 

59 

156 

14 

9 

1,394 

669 

48 



Figure 35. Percentage of Replies Received from 10 Groups of Educators 
AND Laymen Who Were Asked to Express Their Judgments on a Series 
OF Questions Relating to Junior College Terminal Education 


this varied group’ of educators and laymen. In the remainder of this 
chapter each of these questions will be stated and the 1,907 replies 
summarized. In a few cases a question was not answered or the an- 
swer was so indefinite that satisfactory classification was impossible. 
The number of cases of this type, with one exception, varied from 3 
per cent to 10 per cent of the replies to the different questions. Details 
are given with reference to each question later in this chapter. 

In a number- of cases replies indicated that the questions had been 
referred to special committees or had been made the subject of discus- 
sion and group judgment at a special faculty meeting. Aside from 
the value of the summarized replies, therefore, as presented here and 
in Chapters V and VI, is the fact that these important questions 
have been considered and in many cases discussed by several thousand 
educators and laymen in all parts of the country. Even many of 
those who did not send in their replies perhaps gave some thought 
to the fundamental problems of policy indicated by the questions. 

Age of Permanent Emplo3ntnent 

Question 1. ''Do you think that in your state or region young people 
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increasingly will be unable to secure full-time employment before 
they are 20 or 21 years of age?” 

Replies from the 1,907 respondents may be summarized as follows : 


Yes, unqualified 

1,128 

59% 

Yes, qualified 

246 

13 

No, unqualified 

333 

18 

No, qualified 

84 

4 

Blank or indefinite 

116 

6 


1,907 

100% 


If the blank or indefinite answers are eliminated and the other four 
replies grouped into the two simple categories, “yes” and “no,” the 
general tenure of the replies can be shown simply in graphic form 
not only for the group as a whole but for each of the 10 component 
groups. This is done in Figure 36. 

UNABLE TO SECURE EMPLOYMENT BEFORE 21 ? 


Yes O 20 40 SO 60 80 K>0 Hi 

jyyutjiMjiiiiiiiiiMiiM « 

Junior IkiKegePres^ 88 \z 

JinivCbliegePreM 8r I 9 

Itafv. and CoHege Presulen^ 69 3i 

Univ. and Coilep 63 37 

SiimiiteoM 81 I9 

Univ. Registrars and Statelier 77 23 

Edftin of Educatiooal 73 27 

IW fff rellanwnis FdWralHnial Leaders 

LatNir Union Leaders 93 ' r 

Lapm in Mr (Mtege Co^^ 77 83 

wmm Yi^ r— i No. 


Figure 36. Summary of Replies to Question 1 

More than three-quarters of both the educators and the laymen 
agree that in their areas young people increasingly will be unable 
to secure full-time employment until they are 20 or 21 years of age. 
This feeling is held most strongly by the small group of labor union 
The presidents of private imiversStfes and colleges axe least 
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of this trend, but almost two-thirds of them also agree. Among the 
educational groups the presidents of public junior colleges hold most 
strongly to this view. 

Suitability of University Courses 

Question 2. “Do you think that the courses of study open to fresh- 
men and sophomores in the average university or liberal arts college 
adequately fit the needs of students who will spend only two years 
in college?” 


Replies to this question may be summarized as follows ; 


Yes, unqualified 

125 

7% 

Yes, qualified 


3 

No, unqualified 

1,547 

81 

No, qualified 

89 

5 

Blank or indefinite 

82 

4 


1,907 

100% 


Using the same method as explained for the first question, these 
results are presented also graphically in Figure 37. 

UNIVERSITY COURSES FIT TERMINAL STUDENTS? 

Yes 

Aa GROUPS 10 

Junior College PresM 5 

Junior College Presidents. Private 6 

Unrv. and College PresRIenls. Public le 

Unrv. and College Presidents, Private . . . 30 

CitySi|ierinteniIeiitsofS(diools \ 

Uiuv. Registrars and State Depts. I 2 

Editors of EducatiHial Perioi^ 7 

isceianeoiis EducaUonal Lea^ 4 

labor Onion leaders o 

Lapen in Junior CoRegeConnw^ . 9 

■■I Yes czn No 

Figure 37. Summary of Replies to Question 2 

Both educators and laymen are very emphatic indeed in their 
opinions that the courses of study open to freshmen and sophomores 
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in the average university or liberal arts college do not adequately 
fit the needs of students who will spend only two years in college. 
There is more nearly unanimous sentiment on this matter than on 
any of the other questions which were asked in the entire study. In 
this connection the fact should be recalled, as stated in the previous 
chapter, that more than 60 per cent of the students enrolled in the 
typical American college drop out without securing a bachelor’s de- 
gree, the greater part of them during or at the end of the fresh- 
man or sophomore year. 

The only group which shows any marked divergence from the 
general opinion is that composed of the presidents of private colleges 
and imiversities, of whom 30 per cent disagree. Half of their ‘"yes’' 
answers were qualified in some way, however. At the other extreme 
the labor union leaders are unanimous in their negative opinion, and 
the city superintendents are almost so, with only one per cent (two 
men) expressing a contrary opinion. 

The problem of courses of study better suited to the needs of 
young men and young women who will get some college education 
but will not continue to the baccalaureate degree is evidently a vital 
one not only for the junior college but for the senior college and 
the university as well. 

Desirable Proportion of" Youth in Universities 

Question 3. ‘Tn your opinion is too large a proportion of youth of 
college age now enrolled in the standard universities and four-year 
liberal arts colleges of the country?” 

Replies to this question may be summarized as follows : 


Yes, unqualified 

911 

48% 

Yes, qualified 

78 

4 

No, unqualified - 

629 

33 

No, qualified 

161 

8 

Blank or indefinite 

...: 128 

7 


1,907 

100% 


Using the same method as explained for the first question, these 
results are also presented graphically in Figure 38. 

In this case the opinions are by no means unanimous. The total 
shows only a sniaU majority of ‘"yes” answers, while fow of, the^ 10 
give more of les^ decisive 
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The range of judgment is decidedly great, varying from more than 
two-thirds of the private junior college presidents who think too large 
a proportion of the youth of the country is now enrolled in univer- 
sities and liberal arts colleges to three-quarters of the labor union 
representatives who express a contrary view. When the answers to 
this question are taken in connection with those to the previous ques- 


TOO MANY YOUTH IN UNIVERSITIES? 


AEfiROUPS 

Junior Collep PresUeiits, 

Junior College Presidents, Private 

Univ. and College Presidents, Public 

Unrv. and College Presidents. Private . . . 

Git| Superintendents of Sidnols 

lintv. Registrars and State Depts. 

EdRors of Educationid Periodic^ 

MsceHaneous Educational Leaders 

Labor Unin Leaders 

Laymen in Jmnr College Coonnties. . . 



Figure 38. Summary of Replies to Question 3 


tion it seems that about half of the judges feel that the number of 
students in attendance at present colleges and universities is not 
excessive; these same judges, however, hold very strongly to the 
opinion that the work being given many of these students is not 
best suited to their needs. 


Increase of Junior Colleges 

Question 4. *Tn your opinion is the number of junior colleges and 
the enrollment in them, in your state or region, likely to increase 
markedly in the next decade?” 

If the needs of ‘'terminal” students are not being met adequately 
in the universities at the present time, as the answers to question 2 
would tend to indicate, perhaps they can be met better in junior 
colleges, particularly if there is a marked extension of the number 
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and availability of these institutions in the next few ^^ears. This ques- 
tion, therefore, was designed to secure judgments on the anticipated 
junior college growth in the next 10 years— both in number of in- 
stitutions and in enrollment in them. Note that the question was gen- 
eral in nature, not being limited either to publicly or to privately 
controlled junior colleges. Replies may be summarized as follows : 


Yes, unqualified 

1,146 

60% 

Yes, qualified 

157 

8 

No, unqualified 

402 

21 

No, qualified 

85 

5 

Blank or indefinite 

117 

6 


1,907 

100% 


Using the same method as explained for the first question, these 
results are also presented graphically in Figure 39. 


WILL JUNIOR COLLEGES INCREASE MARKEDLY? 
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Figure 39, Summary of Replies to Question 4 

The judgment here again is quite strong, by a three to one vote, 
that there will be a marked expansion in junior college facilities and 
enrollments in the next decade. Only the presidents of private col- 
lies and universities express a contrary view but by a ina|ori^ ^ 
slight (51 to 49) as td^ihbunt to practic^ly a tie vote. It is ratlw 
interesting that tfie 
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the junior college comes not from general educators, not even from 
junior college executives themselves, but from the large group of busi- 
ness and professional men. More than four-fifths of this representa- 
tive group expect a marked junior college growth in the next decade. 

Importance of Terminal and Preparatory Functions 

Question 5. “Which is the more important function of the junior 
college: (a) The terminal function, designed primarly to give young 
people who complete their formal education in the junior college 
preparation for an occupation and also preparation for personal and 
social citizenship; or (b) The preparatory function, designed pri- 
marily to duplicate the work of the first two years of the standard 
university and to prepare for advanced work in the university?” 


Replies to this question may be summarized as follows : 


Terminal, unqualified 

1,435 

75% 

Terminal, qualified 

10 

1 

Preparatory, unqualified 

142 

7 

Preparatory, qualified 

1 

0 

Equal importance 

247 

13 

Blank or indefinite 

72 

4 


1,907 

100% 


TERMINAL OR PREPARATORY MOST IMPORTANT? 
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Figure 40. Summary of Remes to Question 5 
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Using the same method as explained for the first question, except 
for a third classification to take care of the ''equal importance” 
replies, these results are also presented graphically in Figure 40. 

The judgments thus summarized are very strongly in favor of 
the greater importance of the terminal function, a view held by almost 
four-fifths of the judges. Judgments of all groups are high (more 
than 70 per cent) in favor of the terminal function, although inter- 
estingly enough the lowest percentages are found among the presi- 
dents of the junior colleges, both publicly and privately controlled 
institutions. At the other extreme the labor union group is unanimous 
in giving the terminal function first place. The fact that a majority 
of the junior colleges at the present time, of both types, probably 
stress the preparatory function far more than they do the terminal 
function shows how far practice may lag behind theory. 

Prospective Junior College Students 

Question 6. "If junior colleges in your vicinity were adequately 
equipped to give a variety of semiprofessional curricula and terminal 
courses of a general character well adapted to commimity needs, about 
what percentage of high school graduates do you feel ought to enter 
such jimior colleges? 

“Today, in the country as a whole, approximately 75 per cent of all 
young people of secondary school age (14-18) are enrolled in secondary 
schools; of these, somewhat more than half graduate. Approximately 15 
per cent of all young people of college age (18-22) are enrolled in uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, normal schools and junior col- 
leges.” 

This was the only question for which certain explanatory data 
were included. It was felt that a knowledge of these specific facts 
might aid in arriving at a more intelligent opinion. Replies to this 
question covered the widest possible range from 31 individuals 
who thought no high school graduates should enter a junior college 
to twice that number who thought that the junior college should be 
the educational destination of every high school graduate. The aver- 
age for all the replies was 49 per cent — ^almost half of the high school 
graduates of the countiy ought to enter jimior colleges provided 
these institutions are equipped to give a variety of semiprofessional 
and terminal courses of a genmtl character well adapts to com- 
ne^s. 

3^0 lesa ftan 29 pcif c^t of tiie Wt 
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gave an indefinite reply. Practically all the percentages suggested by 
the remaining 71 per cent were given in units of 10. They are sum- 
marized conveniently in Table VII. 


Table VII. Summary of Judgments Concerning High School Graduates 
Who Should Enter Junior College 


Percentage suggested 

Number of judges 

Percentage distribution 

0 

31 

?.3% 

10 

63 

4.7 

20 

170 

12.6 

30 

117 

8.7 

40 

79 

5.8 

50 

420 

31.1 

60 

129 

9.5 

70 

176 

13.0 

80 

60 

4.4 

90 

47 

3.5 

100 

59 

4.4 


1,351 

100.0% 


As Stated above, the average recommended percentage, as com- 
puted from these suggested percentages, was 49 per cent. This re- 


HOW MANY HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
SHOULD ENTER JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


IN 

M CROUPS 49 

JniorC(il«ePtBsiileiit$,Pulifc 60 
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Figure 41. Summajry of Replies to Question 6 Showing Average 
Percentage Recommenced by Each Group 
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suit and similar percentages for each of the component groups are 
presented graphically in Figure 41. 

The highest average is found, as might be expected, with the presi- 
dents of public junior colleges whose average judgment is that 60 
per cent of high school graduates ought to enter properly equipped 
jxmior colleges. At the other extreme we find the average for the 
labor imion leaders of only 30 per cent. On the whole, however, the 
average percentages for the different groups tend not to deviate 
markedly from the general average of about 50 per cent. 

Establishment of Public Junior Colleges 

Question 7, “Should additional publicly controlled junior colleges 
be established in your state so that they will be easily accessible to 
the great majority of high school graduates?*' 

This question and the following one deal specifically with public 
junior colleges while all others concern the junior college movement 
as a whole. In this connection it should be remembered that the 
public junior colleges are in the minority numerically in the country 
(43 per cent) but that they enroll almost three quarters (71 per 
cent) of the students. Replies to this question may be siunmarized as 
follows : 


Yes, unqualified 

990 

52% 

Yes, qualified 

192 

10 

No, unqualified 

533 

28 

No, qualified 

100 

5 

Indefinite or blank 

92 

5 


1,907 

100% 


Using the same method as explained for the first question, these 
restilts are also presented graphically in Figure 42, 

Two-thirds of the judges feel that additional publicly controlled 
junior colleges should be established in their states so as to be easily 
accessible to most high school graduates. The strongest opinion on 
this point, rather surprisingly, comes not from the public junior 
college executives but from the editors of educational periodicals and 
labor union leaders. Almost a two to one vote in opposition is regis- 
tered by the presidents of the private universities and collies. ITie 
labor union men are unanimously in favor of such extension while 
ibe business and professional men divide almost evenfy cm 
tmn. , ; ' , ' , ^ 
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SHOULD MORE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES BE ESTABLISHED? ' 


YeSo !p MSpeo «p loplb 

« MttMjUmjtlljtjlMiM » 

Junior Collese Presi^ 8i mmmmmmmmmmmwmmmczzzi: I9 

Junior CoIlesePre$}ilents.IM 57 BHiHHHMiHKZZZirzzzz: 43 

Unwound College Pi^eiits.Puiilic 54 46 

Univ. aod College Presidents. Private .. . 38 62 

City Superintendents of S(M 79 mhhhhhhmhhhiizzz 21 

Doiv. Registrars and State Depts. 62 w^mmmmmMmmmmczzizzzz : 38 

Editors of Educational Periodical 82 I 8 

WscellaneoiK Educati^ 78. 22 

Labor Union Leaders too ■■■n ■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■ 0 

layinenii Junior College Cooununitte^ 49 pMBpMMiyMjli: ZZlj 5i 

■■■ Yes r— — I No 


Figure 42. Summary of Replies to Question 7 

Support of Public Junior Colleges 

Question 8. '"(a) Should publicly controlled junior colleges be sup- 
ported entirely by public funds with no charge for tuition to students 
— as in public high schools today? (b) If not, what proportion of the 
cost should be met by student tuition?” 

Replies to the first part of this question may be summarized as 
follows : 


Yes, unqualified 

744 

39% 

Yes, qualified 

53 

3 

No, unqualified 

1,031 

54 

No, qualified 

19 

1 

Indefinite or blank 

60 

3 


1,907 

100% 


Using the same method as explained for the first question, these 
replies are also presented graphically in Figure 43. 

In spite of our theory of free public education, particularly at the 
secondary level, and the practice in such progressive jimior college 
states as California, Arizona, Kansas, and Mississippi, and to a 
lesser extent in a dozen or more other states (see Figure 26), we 
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find that the vote is distinctly unfavorable (57 to 43) to complete 
support of public junior colleges by taxation with free tuition to the 
students. Only a small majority of the public junior college execu- 
tives themselves, as well as of the city superintendents, favor the 
proposal. The support for it is much stronger on the part of the edu- 
cational editors and the miscellaneous group of educational leaders; 
strongest support of all on the part of the labor union representa- 
tives. Strongest opposition is foimd among the presidents of the 

SHOULD PUBUC JUNIOR COLLEGES BE FREE? 

Yes 

Ml GROUPS 43 

JiiiorC(ille{ePredOeiits,Priie ss 

MorCoUenPrasiiMs, Prime 22 

llni(.eolCile{ePresiileiils,PiMic 45 

Ueiir. eod-GeleiePresiileiits, Prime .. . 22 

CUrSqiereMeetsofSclieeis 54 

Oei(.ile(istmai Stele Depb. 40 

EMenofllocaliooPlPeiUtai^ 65 

Fitieatiiinal iKutars 64 

Utar Union Leaders 79 

Lipei ii Junior CdeiB Counnunities. . • 

■■i Yes f=] No 

Figure 43. Summary of Replies to Question 8a 



private junior colleges and the presidents of the private universities 
and colleges, each of these two groups voting almost four to one 
against free tuition. 

An analysis of the second half of the question for the 1,050 in- 
dividuals who felt the public junior college should not be entirely 
free but should be supported at least in part by student tuition, shows 
that only 656 ( 62 per cent) suggested definite percentages of cost 
that should be met by students. The remaining 38 per cent of these 
replies were indefinite or blank. Opinions of the group that ex- 
pressed a preference for some definite percentage are summarized 
in Table VIII. 
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Table VI II. Summary of Judgments Concerning Proportion of Cost of 
Junior College Education That Should Be Paid by Students 


Proportion of cost to be 
paid by students 

Number 

Per cent 

100% 

44 

6.7% 

90- 99 


0.0 

80- 89 


0.3 

70- 79 


2.0 

60-69 


2.6 

50- 59 

46 

7.0 

50 “half” 

294 

44.8 

40- 49 

7 

1.1 

30- 39 

77 

11.7 

20- 29 

101 

15.4 

10-19 

53 

8.1 

0- 9 

2 

0.3 


656 

100.0% 


The greatest number of the replies summarized above favor the 
student’s paying half the cost of his junior college education, with 
considerable numbers in favor of a third or a quarter. The average 
of the above percentages is 46 per cent. This fact, and the similar 
average percentages computed for each of the 10 component groups, 
are presented graphically in Figure 44. Most of these averages ap- 
proximate SO per cent. For only two groups are they below 40 per 
cent — ^heads of public junior colleges and miscellaneous educational 
leaders. 
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Figure 44. Summary of Replies to Question 8b 
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Cooperation or Competition 

Question 9. “Do you feel that the junior college is primarily an in- 
stitution in competition or in cooperation with other institutions of 
higher education?” 

Much interest attaches to this question. Can and should the junior 
college work in cooperation with other institutions of higher educa- 
tion all endeavoring to meet as best they may the varied needs of all 
classes of the youth population of college age? Or are these institu- 
tions to be thought of essentially as competitors for the same students ? 
Are they friends or foes ? Rivals or allies ? Judgments of the 10 groups 
of judges on this vital question are of more interest and significance 
than the single condensed summary for the whole group. The latter, 
however, will be given first. It may be summarized as follows : 


Cooperation, unqualified 

1,392 

73% 

Cooperation, qualified 

13 

1 

Competition, unqualified 

268 

14 

Competition, qualified 

2 

0 

Neither, both, or equal 

33 

2 

Indefinite or blank 
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10 


1,907 

100% 
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Using the same method as explained for the first question (except 
that the small number of “neither, both, or equal’' votes have been 
divided between “cooperation” and “competition”), these results are 
also presented graphically in Figure 45. 

It is very significant to find that the vote is decisively (almost five 
to one) for the junior college as a cooperating, not a competing, in- 
stitution, With the exception of the vote on question 2, this is the 
most decisive majority, the most nearly unanimous sentiment, ex- 
pressed by this group of almost 2,000 judges representing all varieties 
and types of educational and lay experience and judgment. Every 
one of the 10 component groups shows a majority in favor of the 
cooperative interpretation although the margin in the case of the 
presidents of the privately controlled universities and colleges is 
small. The presidents of publicly controlled universities and colleges, 
however, vote more than four to one in favor of cooperation ; the uni- 
versity registrars and state department officials who should be in a 
particularly favorable position for judging the junior college in- 
telligently, vote even more strongly in favor of this interpretation; 
the educational editors and the business and professional men are still 
stronger, the latter group voting eight to one in favor of cooperation. 
The old question of the junior college or the senior college, then, 
may well give place to a saner and happier interpretation of the junior 
college and the senior college and other units of our varied higher 
educational system — ^all having important and largely complementary 
parts to play in meeting the needs of high school graduates in the 
period before they are ready to be absorbed into the industrial life, 
the commercial life, the home life, the semiprofessional life, and the 
professional life of the nation. 

General Judgments 

Question 10, “Please make a general statement (belo^v, or on the 
back of this page) giving your general judgment of the significance 
of the junior college movement, particularly with reference to its 
terminal aspects. (Permission given to quote this statement, in whole 
or in part, if desired.)” 

This is the type of question for which a large number of failures to 
reply is to be expected, particularly when permission to quote is asked. 
It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to find that some expression of 
general judgment was given by more than 75 per cent of the entire 
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group, varying from 64 per cent to 81 per cent of the 10 component 
groups. The highest percentage of replies came from the business 
and professional men. Some of the replies covered several pages. 

For each of the preceding nine questions statistical summarization 
was possible. The statistical method has its advantages; it also has 
its disadvantages. It is compact and convenient and shows clearly the 
trend of judgments, but personality, individuality, and emphasis on 
particular facts necessarily are lost in totals, averages, and percent- 
ages. An effort was made to take account of some of these individual 
variations by classifying the responses as ‘'unqualified'' or “qualified" 
but of course the numerous differences in the content and significance 
of the different qualifications could not be shown. 

For the final question, therefore, no effort has been made to sum- 
marize replies on a numerical basis. Instead replies have been selected 
from each group for quotation. An effort has been made to choose 
opinions that are unfavorable as well as those that are favorable in 
each group. Obviously it is impossible to give many of the replies 
in full, but it is hoped that when abbreviation has been necessary 
extracts selected for quotation are in harmony with the general tone 
and spirit of the longer statements from which they are taken. The 
replies quoted from various groups of educational leaders (groups 
i to 8 inclusive as defined on pp. 70-71) are given in Chapter V ; those 
from laymen (groups 9 and 10 as defined on page 71) in Chapter VI. 



Chapter V 


SELECTED STATEMENTS OF 
EDUCATORS 

I N THIS CHAPTER will be found selections from the general 
statements from various groups of educators giving their judg- 
ments of the significance of the junior college movement particu- 
larly with reference to its terminal aspects. These statements quoted 
(with permission) in whole or in part are arranged in eight groups 
as follows: 

Presidents of public junior colleges 
Presidents of private junior colleges 
Presidents of public universities and colleges 
Presidents of private universities and colleges 
City superintendents of schools 
University registrars and state department officials 
Editors of educational periodicals 

Miscellaneous educators, including officers of educational foundations 
and national educational organizations, representatives of the United 
States Office of Education, state superintendents, university and college 
deans, deans of schools of education, professors of education, etc. 

Arrangement of statements in each group is alphabetical by states 
and alphabetical by cities and institutions within each state. The wide 
distribution of several of the groups of educators quoted is shown by 
maps which indicate the state of residence of the quoted individual. 

Presidents of Public Junior Colleges 

Monroe H. Clark, President, Gila Junior College, Arizona 
In my opinion the junior college is being reorganized and shaped to 
meet the needs of its respective community better than any other edu- 
cational institution. In our own junior college, for example, we have 
shifted away gradually from the purely academic curriculum to in- 
clude more and more of the terminal or completion courses. 

E. W. Montgomery, President, Phoenix Junior College, Arizona 
Whereas many students of a generation ago were able to take posi- 
tions in the business, industrial, and agricultural life of the nation 
at the completion of high school, much more education is now de- 
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manded. It is financially impossible and economically inadvisable for 
students to get this higher education in boarding schools where it 
is at all feasible to establish a local jimior college. 

J. W. Hull, President, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Arkansas 

We believe that while a steadily increasing variety of semiprofes- 
sional curricula will be offered, with vastly increased enrollment in 
these curricula, the principal function of the junior college will be 
the rounding out of the general education of the student for his 
increased value to society as an individual and as a citizen. 



Figure 46. Location by States of 66 Publicly Controlled Junior Colleges 
Whose Presidents or Deans Are Quoted 


E. Q. Brothers, Dean, Little Rock Junior College, Arkansas 

In my Judgment the junior college has the most challenging oppor- 
tunity that ever confronted any department of our educational sys- 
tem, in the nature of terminal courses. It is challenging because we 
know so little about it. 


C. A. Overstreet, President, State Agriculture^ and Mechanical 
College, Arkansas 

I I>eiieve that ev^tusjly the |tmior crflege will i)e 
devotnig the pait of lih^ siimI 
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courses. However, the old traditional idea is so strongly entrenched 
in the minds of parents that it is going to take a rather long drawn 
out educational process to popularize terminal courses. 

David J. Roach, Dean, Antelope Valley Junior College, California 
The primary function of the junior college has now become that 
of providing both general education and semiprofessional training to 
meet the educational needs and interests of that large group of young 
men and women whose education will end with their junior college 
experience. Unfortunately, the junior colleges have not fully realized 
the responsibilities and possibilities which are involved in the training 
of this large group of terminal students. 

F. S. Hayden, Principal, Citrus Junior College, California 
The junior college is a definite upward extension of secondary edu- 
cation coming at just the right time to help the nation meet its youth 
problem growing out of economic and technological difficulties. It 
is a great forward step in education. If given a chance by legislation 
and finance it would sweep the continent as the high school movement 
has done in the last two decades. A new scientific and cultural world 
demands the training. Will we meet the challenge or keep our young 
people sitting in idleness for two years after high school graduation? 

George H. Geyer, Director, Glendale Junior College, California 
The junior college must move more rapidly from a type of program 
which apes that of the lower division of the university into a pro- 
gram which effectively will prepare yoimg men and women for eco- 
nomic and civic competency. 

N. H. McCollom, President, Lassen Junior College, California 
Junior colleges are indeed the '"people’s colleges,” designed and 
organized to provide graduates with marketable skills and knowledge 
that they may become self-supporting citizens of our American de- 
mocracy, 

Dwight C. Baker, President, Modesto Junior College, California 
The jimior college terminal curriculum is probably the most stra- 
tegic thing in education of today. The youA problem of today is 
well known from various national reports. The institution that handles 
more directly and successfully than any others this youth problem is 
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the junior college. The terminal curriculum in trade and industry, in 
business and secretarial training, in vocational homemaking, as now 
in force in this junior college for five or six hundred students, has 
proved to be the most significant thing for central California post- 
high-school education in the last two decades (since we have been 
in existence as a junior college) . It is attracting students from over 30 
counties in California and from over IS states. If the junior college 
survives it will be because it does develop this terminal education and 
not because of its academic work, however good that may be. 

John* W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena Junior College, California 
If the junior college is to discharge its terminal function adequately 
the '‘one thing needful” is cooperation with the high school rather 
than the university. For this group of terminal students the imiversity 
might as well not exist. By a close tie-in with the upper high school 
years a program of education can be worked out cooperatively which 
will make possible an adequate foundation in general education and 
(on the trade and semiprofessional level) a reasonable vocational 
orientation and training in the field of the student’s choice. 

Johnston E. Walker, Principal, Pomona Junior College, California 
I cannot see how any community can afford to be without the 
junior college and its terminal functions. 

J. O. McLaughlin, Principal, Reedley Junior College, California 
The^ junior college movement is designed to match training and 
opportunity for youth in America. 

Richard J. Werner, President, Salinas Junior College, California 
The terminal field has been neglected more than has the preparatory 
field, and some of our best thought should be placed upon the methods 
to be used in guiding yoimg people into fields of study for which there 
is a reasonable expectation of success. 

Helen E. Ward, Principal, Salinas Evening Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 

Junior colleges for adults should be administered separately from 
those for the late adolescent Aims and purposes, methods, and or- 
ganization ^uld be diffemrt. 
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Frank A. Bauman, Dean, San Benito County Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 

Life today in the rural districts and in urban areas requires prac- 
tical culture, ability to speak well, to meet and deal with people and 
to develop a lot of plain ‘'horse sense’’ in everyday economic, social, 
and domestic activities. If the trends point to fewer “white-collar” 
jobs, then practical skills, general friendship between employer and 
employee, and satisfaction with a lesser lot in life must be expected 
by a majority of high school graduates. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, President, San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, California 

The educational director of a large aircraft corporation recently 
stated that “one out of 10 applicants is employed in productive jobs 
and one out of SO, in nonproductive or white-collar jobs.” That fact 
rightly interpreted means that the junior college should assume the 
responsibility of providing a program of terminal education which 
fits more persons to do efficient work in the productive occupations 
without in any way reducing the effectiveness of the university pre- 
paratory program. It is significant and gratifying to observe that the 
jtmior college movement is definitely in the direction of meeting more 
adequately through terminal education the needs of nearly 75 per cent 
of the junior college enrollees who are not university-bound. 

A. J. Cloud, President, San Francisco Junior College, California 
The junior college is properly a community college. It seeks to 
make a continuous study of community needs, and to respond by de- 
veloping types of instruction or of training that will meet such needs. 
Thereby, many terminal programs become desirable or necessary be- 
cause they conform to the demands of the community situation. 

Elmer C. Sandmeyer, Director, Santa Monica Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 

The junior college makes possible the development of a more in- 
telligent citizen in an increasingly complex civilization ; provides op- 
portunity for broader vocational preparation; and bridges the gap 
between high school graduation and employment with wholesome and 
fruitful experiences. 

Dwayne Orton, President, Stockton Junior College, California 
The junior collie movement is democracy’s significant educational 
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expression today as the secondary school movement was two and three 
decades ago. This significance will deepen as the “people's college" 
concept develops. 

Noble S. Johnson, Principal, Ventura Evening Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 

As spokesman for the junior college movement, your committee 
needs to bring before the general public a better understanding of 
what is meant by terminal education. The public immediately thinks 
of nothing but the purely mechanical, vocational type of education, 
rather than the broader aspect. The most important factor of the 
junior college should be the preparation of students to contribute 
efficiently to the welfare of the nation. Then our next duty is to train 
students for a specific job and if necessary to give them in-service 
training, thus guaranteeing a truly functional individual in a work-a- 
day world and cementing the tie between employer and employee and 
the school. 

Pedro Osuna, Dean, Yuba Junior College, California 
I would like to see junior colleges take over part or all of apprentice 
training for most skilled trades. 

Horace J. Wubben, President, Mesa County Junior College, Colo- 
rado 

In our thinking, terminal education is not synonymous with voca- 
tional education. We endeavor to stress in all our work such values 
as are immediate and practical to the individual in his social and civic 
relations. 

Ernest A. Lowe, President, Armstrong Junior College, Georgia 
We believe that the junior college should complete the student's 
general education and that provision should be made for the election 
of a number of semiprofessional courses. We believe this constitutes 
the best preparation for life and for senior college. While we are hop- 
ing and planning to offer more semiprofessional courses, we believe 
it would be unfoiiunate for the present crisis to force the junior col- 
lege into the status of a vocational school. 

Eric W. Hardy, President, Junior College of Augusta, Georgia 
I ihivk the groyring mphasis upon the terminal uspecj; .ftpe 
junior is one of the most educafioni^ 

times, ' - ' '■ 'T''’ 
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Eugene B. Chaffee, President, Boise Junior College, Idaho 
The significant contribution of the junior college to the American 
educational system is its attempt to keep up with the changing condi- 
tions in America and provide the needed educational facilities that 
our economic situation now demands. In this respect, the terminal or 
semiprofessional phase is particularly important since now, more than 
ever, people are attending college who do not desire or fit into the old 
type of higher education. 

Orrin E. Lee, President, North Idaho Junior College, Idaho 
The junior college movement is the most significant development 
of our time for the youth and the adults of the smaller communities. 
It provides the opportunity (a la Americaine) to so many who other- 
wise would not develop. 

Dorph Brown, Dean, Herd Junior College, Illinois 
As the level of our democratic civilization- continues to rise and 
our industrial life becomes more highly complicated and technological, 
high school graduation cannot give the great mass of young people, 
who do not go on to the university, adequate training for their proper 
place in society. 

James L, Beck, Dean, Thornton Junior College, Illinois 
There is no doubt but that the junior college is failing in its func- 
tion to offer the proper curriculums in large industrial communities 
where students must work and cannot continue in the university. 

T. C. Ruggles, Dean, Centerville Junior College, Iowa 
The junior college has given supervision and direction of person- 
ality adjustment during the period when young men and women are 
arriving at the stage of maturity — during such period when they are 
neither mature nor immature, when they are neither man nor child, 
when they are thinking yet undecided about a vocation, when they are 
unemployed and yet must naturally develop and retain their self- 
respect. 

Gerau) Shepherd, Dean, Eagle Grove Junior College, Iowa 
When sufficient financial and moral support has been given to 
junior colleges they will come into their own as a vitalizing force in 
American education— especially in homemaking, education for con- 
servation, for better citizenry, and better social living in the American 
way. 
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Harris Dickey, Dean, Fort Dodge Junior College, Iowa 

Terminal courses are important but they should not crowd out the 
preparatory work. 

Edgar L. Harden, Dean, Independence Junior College, Iowa 
We cannot serve adequately the needs of our community’ unless we 
do place the emphasis upon terminal education. 

James Rae, Principal, Mason City Junior College, Iowa 

The cost necessary to equip and operate requisite terminal courses, 
in my judgment, is the greatest obstacle to introducing them. The cost 
to both the community and the student is prohibitive. 

Willetta Strahan, Dean, Muscatine Junior College, Iowa 

As far as Iowa is concerned in the junior college movement, I be- 
lieve that we -are becoming terminal-minded. 

B. K. Orr, Superintendent, W auk on Junior College, Iowa 

I think the junior college will become increasingly important in the 
field of terminal education and will attract many local students who 
would otherwise end their education with high school. 

E. A. Funk, Dean, Arkansas City Junior College, Kansas 

The junior college should fill the interim between graduation from 
high school and the induction into life activities with general and 
terminal education that will be usable immediately. 

W. W. Bass, Dean, Chanute Junior College, Kansas 

The terminal fimction of the junior college is becoming increasingly 
important. The present emergency is bringing demands that were 
non-existent or at least not realized two years ago. The question now 
is not on the demand but on whether or not the junior college knows 
how to meet that demand. 

Earl Walker, Dean, El Dorado Junior College, Kansas 

The trend toward terminal work is very healthy and highly com- 
mendable. In the small public junior college we are handicapped by 
lack of funds for shop and vocational training facilities in general. 

E. F. Farner, Principcd, Parsons Junior College, Kansas 
The lunior college movement is an answer to the deman^ for. 
thorough ^^vic and vocational training for 
whom find ’ditfedty in iikt trai^idqn ixcm 
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pursuits. Vocational courses fit more logically into the junior college 
than the high school level. 

Dan C. Matthews, Superintendent, Western University, Kansas 
The junior college is the finishing school of tomorrow. With the de- 
velopment of a practical program of terminal courses it can be made 
to serve the educational needs as can no other agency. 

Joe Farrar, Dean, John McNeese Junior College, Louisiana 

In its terminal aspects the junior college has a great opportunity 
and a much greater responsibility. It appears to me that no institution 
of higher learning has quite the opportunity just now for effective 
service to the nation as the junior college has in providing terminal 
training for a vast majority of its enrollees. 

C. C. CoLVERT, Dean, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 
Terminal education is the most important phase of junior college 
training. It is in great need of study and development. At least 75 
per cent of the junior college students need terminal courses. 

W. N. Atkinson, Dean, Jackson Junior College, Michigan 
The terminal curricula can provide a broader and more economical 
training than it is possible for business or industry to supply through 
in-service courses for young employees. However, if the movement 
is to continue to grow, standards must be kept high enough to insure 
that graduates will be both competent and industrious. They must be 
ready to be judged as adults rather than as adolescents. 

A. G. Umbreit, Director, Muskegon Junior College, Michigan 
The junior college cannot help becoming that unit in the school 
system in which the bulk of the population of school age receive their 
final formal schooling. This being true, it goes without saying that the 
terminal function must be developed more adequately. 

Thomas W. Simons, Dean, Crosby-Ironton Junior College, Min- 
nesota 

I think that there is a large place in the junior college terminal work 
for culttiral education — maybe we should call it general education. 
Perhaps part of this general education should be of a semitechnical 
nature but most certainly it should not be highly specialized for the 
greatest utility to the student and to the community. The young per- 
son should be acquainted with the problems of the life about him. I 
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am in sympathy with the terminal education program of any junior 
college ; I am not so much in sympathy with those who would make 
this terminal education strictly academic or strictly vocational Our 
biggest problem is to teach young people how to live not four years 
of college, but six or eight years on a job during 24 hours of the day, 
16 of which are devoted to living with other people. 

C. H. Gibson, Dean, Eveleth Junior College, Minnesota 
Unless the junior college meets the needs of youth, we may expect 
that another type of institution, which does meet the needs, will take 
its place. Courses within the junior college must be functional in pur- 
pose, aiming to teach the student how to meet life situations. 

R. W. Goddard, Dean, Rochester Junior College, Minnesota 
The terminal program being developed is filling a vacuum in the 
American educational program. Our program at Rochester is proving 
popular beyond expectations. 

Floyd B. Moe, Dean, Virginia Junior College, Minnesota 
In the light of the high mortality rates prevailing in all types of col- 
leges, it is evident that the terminal function must be given increased 
emphasis. Training should be general in nature and designed for a 
group of allied occupations. It is a mistake for junior colleges to at- 
tempt to offer a vast array of highly specialized terminal curricula 
except in large cities or communities in which the employment oppor- 
tunities for specialized skills are already available. The need for ex- 
panding terminal education is evident. It is the responsibility of the 
jimior college to meet it. As a matter of fact, the social justification 
for the jimior college as an educational institution will be measured 
largely by its ability to fulfill this need. Still, an important unsolved 
problem remains. How popularize terminal education? To answer 
this question it is necessary to pioneer the field of industrial needs, 
student interests and aptitudes, and curriculum construction. To make 
terminal education real, students must become more conscious of its 
value. 

Maurice C. Knudson, Dean, Worthington Junior College, Minne- 
sota 

Junior collies increasingly will emjdiasize their terminal functiw, 
and, as they do, their importance to the community and 
rise proportionately. 
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James M. Ewing, President, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Missis- 
sippi 

The American junior college and particularly the Mississippi junior 
college, contacts the student at an age when he is crystallizing his 
habits, thinking, and way of living. Fairly close supervision and much 
guidance are necessary at this age. The junior college must accept the 
responsibility for* carrying the student successfully through this pe- 
riod of life, as well as for preparing the student to earn a better living. 

L. O. Todd, President, East Central Junior College, Mississippi 
The junior college is, in my opinion, primarily an institution that 
should be devoted to an upward extension of general education on 
the secondary school level. The major function should be the de- 
velopment of “social intelligence.” Most high school graduates are too 
immature to assume the responsibilities for personal and social citizen- 
ship without further training and directed experience. A second 
major function of the junior college should be a specific preparation 
for an occupation. Even this training should be necessarily somewhat 
general. A student should have the opportimity to learn the basic 
skills and abilities common to large “families” of occupations. If a 
student was thus trained, he would avoid some of the dangers inherent 
in a rapidly changing industrial order. He could adapt himself to 
these changes more readily and fit into a variety of occupations in a 
big general field. Nevertheless, every student who has the ability 
should acquire marketable skills in at least one occupation. 

J. M. Kjenna, President, Southwest Mississippi Junior College, Mis- 
sissippi 

The significance of the jimior college lies in the fact that it af- 
fords opportunity for further training to the underprivileged groups 
of young people. The obligation for the junior college is to meet their 
needs. 

Ruth M. Harris, Principal, Junior College of Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, Missouri 

The junior college movement is very significant. Youth can find 
no work ; they are less mature than they used to be ; they have com- 
pleted high school without even an idea of future vocations. They are 
wandering without purpose. The proper organization of the junior 
college should help to remedy th^se situations. 
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Lincoln J. Aikins, Dean, Dawson County Junior College, Montana 
In its public and terminal aspects, the junior college movement is 
the most significant educational development since the days of Horace 
Mann. In the face of an increasingly complex social and economic 
life, with little prospect of permanent employment of the high school 
graduate, with inability of the average family to meet the full cost 
of proper advance training for their sons and daughters to enter the 
occupational world with a real chance for success, it is the duty 
as well as the privilege of the community and the state to provide 
for proper occcupational training for the post-high-school group. 
Such a group, living in idleness through these formative years before 
they attain maturity of mind, will prove an easy mark for subversive 
and un-American propaganda and will thus become a menace to the 
continuance of the American way of life. On the other hand, if such 
a group is given the proper training in a junior college program that is 
geared to meet actual needs of the world of today, and which is un- 
hampered by traditional concepts of college education, this group will 
respond readily to the ideals of America, will be trained and ready to 
enter the occupational world, will easily find, on completion of their 
training, the proper niche of life for them to enter, and will thus in 
the future be a real bulwark for the continuing development of the 
American dream. 

B, F. Johnson, President, Carnegie Junior College, Oklahoma 
The jimior college will do much to help students find themselves 
economically. Its counselling program and terminal function are of 
major significance. 

W. Max Chambers, President, Okmulgee Junior College, Oklahoma 
The junior college is not meeting adequately the needs of the youth 
who attend them. In the main, the educational opportunities are too 
limited — ^public support has not been won over to the idea that these 
youth should have more opportunities of the vocational kind. We in 
education have been too slow in discovering the actual vocational, 
social, and physical needs of youth and in providing the best educa- 
tional facilities for meeting such needs. 

J. O. Shaw, President, Tillman County Junior College, Oklahoma 
We stould give more terminal courses, and help th^ 
fifirls get something to do before tl^ get discouraged* 
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Loren N. Brown, President, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, 
Oklahoma 

The junior college movement tends to democratize higher educa- 
tion. The terminal students are served and a much larger percentage 
of senior college students result from the experiences in the junior 
college. 

Paul Meek, Executive Officer, University of Tennessee Junior Col- 
lege, Tennessee 

The junior college movement is the most significant trend since 
the high school movement and the outstanding opportunity for 
yoimg Americans today if educational leaders can unite on its develop- 
ment. 

Charles F. Schmidt, President, Blinn College, Texas 
The idea of the junior college’s being merely a stepping stone be- 
tween the secondary school and the senior college must give way to 
the facts that the junior college now faces, namely, that it is coming 
rapidly to be a terminal institution for a large number of young 
people. 

Joe R. Humphrey, President, Temple Junior College, Texas 
One of the most significant needs of public education today is to 
provide what a junior college should offer, to the 85 per cent of our 
young people now being miseducated in some instances. 

W. P. Akin, Dean, Texarkana College, Texas 
The junior college movement is one of the most significant trends 
in education today in light of the immaturity of the high school gradu- 
ate, the employment situation, and the large number pf students not 
fitted for a traditional college course. 

Elden B. Sessions, President, Carbon College, Utah 
Terminal education must become as important, in the minds of 
the parents and students, as are the so-called academic courses. Termi- 
nal courses must include in their scope education for successful com- 
munity living in addition to giving specific vocational training. 

Glenn E. Snow, President, Dixie Junior College, Utah 

The junior college movement is of particular significance to rural 
youth in the United States. The institution with the personalized 
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instruction, with a democratic method of procedure, and with a varied 
terminal curriculum offers much to the rural youth who are unable 
financially and socially to enter higher institutions set up primarily 
for professional training. For a great many rural youth, the alterna- 
tives are junior college work for two years or nothing beyond the 
high school. In Utah where the youth pressures are very great and 
where the financial supporting facilities are meager, these problems 
will exist for a constant adjustment. 

James A. Nuttall, President, Snow College, Utah 
As the philosophy of terminal education spreads and the value of 
terminal and semiprofessional courses is recognized, the junior college 
will become more popular. 

Presidents of Private Junior Colleges 

Carl A. E. Jesse, President, Walker College, Alabama 
The majority of young people feel that is futile to embark on four 
years of education under financial handicap. Unless they can “finish,’^ 
they consider time and effort lost. The very fact that the next point 
of ‘^finishing'’ is but two years away gives them incentive, courage. 



Figure 47. Location by States of 73 Privately Controlled Junior 
Whose Presidents or JDeans Are Quoted 
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and hope. If they succeed — and most of them will — they have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their own self respect and reached their goal. 

L. A. Kimpton, Dean, Deep Springs Junior College, California 
I feel that the junior college movement is completely justified. 
The terminal work is essential for a young person who needs some 
additional technical training or who wishes to sample the world of 
knowledge but who lacks the time or means to obtain a university 
degree. 

K. J. Reynolds, Dean, La Sierra College, California 

It is the terminal function which is of the greatest direct benefit 
to the general American public by providing an adult approach to 
vocational and civic problems for the large majority of American 
youth who must make their living outside of the learned professions. 

Lowry S. Howard, President, Menlo Junior College, California 
The junior college movement has broken the educational jam. There 
is now a place for students to get practical training at a more mature 
level than in high school. The junior college is a constructive salvager 
of American youth. 

Francis H. Horn, Dean, Junior College of Commerce, Connecticut 
If properly directed, the junior college movement should become 
the most significant one in present day American education. I be- 
lieve it should be definitely a college movement, not merely an ex- 
tension of secondary education, but its emphasis should be placed on 
the terminal function, broadly interpreted. 

Marian W. S. Beach, President, Weylister Secretarial Junior Col- 
lege, Connecticut 

Junior college is filling a real, defined need for conservation of 
American youth. With lessened opportunity for constructive work and 
usefulness in other lines during the junior college years, there should 
be increased effort for further educational and vocational training. 
The terminal courses in jimior college serve a sociologic need more 
far-reaching than is realized. 

Francis J. Mullen, Dean, Columbus University Junior College, 
Washington, D,C. 

In my opinion the junior college movement, particularly in its 
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terminal aspects, is the most important and the most necessary move- 
ment in our entire educational system at this time. 

Frederika Hodder, Dean, Holton- Arms Junior College, Washington 
D.C, 

. The junior college in its terminal function seems to me to be in- 
creasingly important in American education. 

G. W. Lloyd, President, Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

The junior college movement definitely has provided educational 
opportunity for a larger group of students who should not or could 
not go through university or college. I do think, however, there is a 
question of deep social significance underlying this whole matter and 
that is the social prestige and economic advantage that is attached to 
graduation from a college or university. I think the terminal course 
being developed by the junior colleges, which I expect to see increased 
in the future, is realistic in that it definitely fits the needs of present 
society. I do think that there must be developed an equally important 
social significance in the function in society undertaken by the junior 
college student — in other words, the necessity and value of semi- 
professional contribution, if the students are going to get the social 
satisfaction out of life which seems to me to be essential not only 
to the life of the junior college but also to the health of the com- 
munity. 

Mary Bethune, President, Bethune-Cookman College, Florida 
If the junior college is to meet really the needs of students and if it 
is to survive, it must shift its emphasis immediately to terminal edu- 
cation. 

Howard R. Barksdale, Dean, Florida Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Florida 

I think the junior college movement, especially in regard to its 
terminal aspect, is one of the most significant episodes in the history 
of American education. It follows the American way of life in that it 
seeks to help fulfill the hopes and aspirations of those who come from 
all walks of life. It offers an opportimity, otherwise denied, for thou- 
sands to become useful citizens prepared to earn a living and prepared 
to find their places in society. It is the ‘‘open sesame'^ for those who 
find themselves unable to afford all the requisites of a four-year col- 
lege. 
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Robert B. Reed, President ^ St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida 
There is doubtless a need for us to enrich our offerings in the field 
of terminal courses, but in my opinion there is danger in allowing the 
pendulum to swing too far and to make the terminal function the main 
feature of the junior college. I do not wish to see the junior college 
become merely a vocational school. The junior college is funda- 
mentally a college. If this means anything it means that its primary 
emphasis must be intellectual, the training of the head rather than 
of the hand. The so-called semiprofessions, however, are quite dif- 
ferent and insofar as training in manual dexterity is subordinate to 
the training of the mind, this field would seem to belong to the junior 
college. 

George C. Bellingrath, President, Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, 
Georgia 

A terminal program with agriculture and home economics at the 
core is needed at the post-high-school level for boys and girls who 
will live in the rural areas. 

J. Dyke Van Putten, Dean, Blackburn College, Illinois 

I really believe that the terminal aspect of the junior college move- 
ment is the logical step for the future of the junior college. 

T. O. Firing, President, Evanston Collegiate Institute, Illinois 
At a period of readjustment, the jimior college stands available 
and free to serve the new needs of a new day. It is the open door to 
thousands who would otherwise never have the opportunity to equip 
themselves for the most useful service. It is admirably suited for 
vocational training in every field and easily adapted to specific local 
needs and circumstances. 

Albin C. Bro, President, Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois 
The severe unemployment problem will always make terminal 
courses a chief concern of educators. 

William D. Copeland, President, Lincoln College, Illinois 

An important aspect of the junior college movement is the possi- 
bility for training more good workmen in the trades. There is a real 
shortage of well-trained plumbers, painters, brick layers, carpenters, 
etc. The apprentice system has broken down and the American people 
are living in unpainted, poorly arranged, run-down homes because it 
costs too much money to repair or to build. 
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Algoth Ohlson, President, North Park College, Illinois 

N.o doubt the junior college will become an increasingly important 
source of training for semiprofessional skills but it will not do this 
at the expense of its college preparatory function. 

Eugene R. Dougherty, Dean, Springfield Junior College, Illinois 
Terminal education, not necessarily vocational, should be increased. 
Vocational terminal education is overstressed. Students should be 
prepared to live and be able to earn a living. 

Jacob Heemstra, President, Northwestern Junior College, Iowa 
What America needs more than technical or vocational training is 
moral character and worth. The latter cannot be given without the 
right kind of religious training. 

Sister Charles McGrath, Registrar, College of Paola, Kansas 
I think the terminal function of the junior college is growing more 
important each year because of the increasing number of young people 
who do not find positions upon finishing the secondary schools and 
who are not equipped for positions if they should find them. 

Charles A. Beals, President, Friends Bible College, Kansas 
If it were not for the ‘‘lag’' in the four-year colleges, there would 
be no need for a distinction between “terminal functions” and “pre- 
paratory functions” in the junior college. Even four-year colleges 
should prepare for earning a living and for improving society. 

Kenneth R. Patterson, President, Bethel Woman's College, Ken- 
tucky 

I feel that the terminal aspects should be elaborated. 

Sister Margaret Gertrude, Dean, Nazareth Junior College, Ken- 
tucky 

The theory behind the jtmior college movement appeals to me. The 
influence, however, of the four-year college is too great to permit the 
logical and normal development of the four-year junior college and 
the two-year terminal college. 


The<H)Ore Halbert Wilson, President, Junior College of Uni- 
versity' of Baltimore, Maryland 

In my opinion the junior college has one distinctive 


namdy, to meet the post-high-sdh^l edtK 
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personal preference, desire to prepare for mid-level occupations above 
the high school trade level but below the senior college professional 
level. The junior college should recognize this fact, should limit its 
program accordingly, and should explain its mission clearly to stu- 
dents both before and after they enroll. Thus only will the junior col- 
lege prepare young people for contentment and happiness in the 
semiprofessional positions which will be open to them. 

Lynn H. Harris, Dean of Instruction, National Park College, Mary- 
land 

We feel here that the primary purpose and value of junior college 
education lie in the terminal courses. Our own practice is in accord 
with this conclusion. At the same time, we also believe very decidedly 
that a good junior college must offer transfer courses as well. These 
transfer courses furnish a yardstick for general evaluation because 
their value is being continually measured by the success of graduates 
in their advanced work in four-year colleges. No similar yardstick 
exists (at least, for us) for measuring quite so readily the effective- 
ness of a terminal program. 

M. Adele France, President, St Mary's Female Seminary — Junior 
College, Maryland 

In my opinion the junior college, particularly in its terminal aspects, 
is the most important educational movement of our time. It has, also, 
possibilities for social and civic training not approached elsewhere. If 
understood and wisely promoted and managed it can be the salvation 
of the youth of today. 

Dorothy M. Bell, President, Bradford Junior College, Massachu- 
setts 

Like the other functions of the junior college, the terminal func- 
tion is important. There is no reason, however, why all junior colleges 
should be cast in the same mold, or why one curriculum, because it is 
good, should supersede all other curricula. Obviously provision should 
be made for students whose college careers will be completed at the 
end of two years. Equally obviously, provision should be made for the 
large group of students who find the transition from the high school 
to the four-year college too abrupt and who find their way smoothed 
by the more intimate and personal methods prevailing in the junior 
college. 
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Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster, Dean Academy, Massachusetts 
Terminal and semiprofessional education are in greater need than 
cultural. The junior college more easily can supply the need. 

Henry D. Tiffany, Jr., Director, Leicester Academy, Massachusetts 
The writer bases this statement on a survey he made last year of 
preparatory schools, questioning headmasters on the type of junior 
college they would consider most valuable to their graduates. They 
seemed to be of the unanimous opinion that junior colleges of a termi- 
nal nature that prepared for vocations would be those most valuable 
to the preparatory school graduates. It was their feeling that too 
many students, having finished their preparatory or high school work, 
enrolled in academic colleges, because it has become a traditional pro- 
cedure and not for any value that the student himself would receive 
from a liberal arts education. 

James L. Conrad, President, Nichols Junior College, Massachusetts 
The junior college, in view of the existing situation, should prove 
the educational solution. If the terminal factors are not adequate, 
the junior college will miss an opportunity that probably will never 
prevail again. I believe the junior college today has an opportunity 
to be of even greater service and importance than the senior college. 

Carl S. Meyer, Registrar, Bethany Lutheran College, Minnesota 
The junior college movement must be occupied with terminal edu- 
cation; then the junior college will emerge more and more as a new 
educational agency. Will a stereotyped pattern for junior colleges 
be avoided? We hope so. * 

G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, Bethel Junior College, Minnesota 
I am convinced that the terminal aspects of the junior college 
movement should receive immediate attention in order that youth may 
become equipped for some definite service. 

Richard G. Cox, President, Gulf Park College, Mississippi 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the present 
study of terminal education in junior colleges, or of the service that 
junior colleges throughout the United States can render in future 
years through an expansion of terminal courses. At the same time, I 
think there is a tendency just now to overemf^asize the tarmii^ 
tion, ^rhaps to the extent of ^ving tibe 
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college whose chief function is preparatory scarcely can justify its 
existence. Such an impression would be hurtful to the junior college 
movement. Many students who begin college work, with the thought 
that they will complete their education with a junior college diploma, 
decide later to continue work for a bachelor’s degree. A safe balance 
should be maintained in courses and treatment, even in terminal 
courses, so that the junior college diploma will stand finally for 
informational and cultural, as well as immediately practical, values. 

Edward W. Seay, President, and George S. Boase, Dean, Wood 
Junior College, Mississippi 

In our opinion the significance of the junior college movement in 
respect to its terminal aspects, theoretically, is splendid. However we 
find that at least 85 per cent of the freshmen who enter junior col- 
lege signify their intention of finishing their education at a four-year 
institution. Many seem to think that after getting a start the first 
two years in the junior college they can scrape up enough to finish the 
last two years, with the result that most of our courses must be made 
transferable. 

C. A. Greene, President, Central Wesleyan College, Missouri 
The jimior college should be more definitely occupational than it is 
at present. 

Frederick Marston, Dean, Kemper Military School, Missouri 
The junior college will make its major contribution to education 
only when its curriculum ceases to be an anemic replica of that of- 
fered at the nearest dominating university and establishes courses 
which, without apology or explanation, will recommend themselves 
to students as fitting individual needs. 

Courts Redford, President, Southwest Baptist College, Missouri 
The supreme need of the American youth is the fine art of living. 
This requires academic and cultural training. On the other hand, many 
will not go beyond junior college and, therefore, demand of the junior 
college vocational and technical training. The junior college must give 
as much cultural training as possible and at the same time meet mini- 
mum requirements for many vocations. 

L. H. Campbell, President, Ccmpbell College, North Carolina 
The junior college faces a great educational need — ^that of provid- 
ing terminal students with proper equiimient for well-rounded, rich 
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existence. We are faced with inadequate resources to meet our full 
opportunity. 

Leo K. Pritchett, Dean, Lees-McRae College, North Carolina 
If the junior college will continue to enrich its curricula, giving 
the student a democratic education so that he can understand himself 
as well as others and the world in which he lives, and at the same 
time investigate the possibilities of terminal education along con- 
structive and helpful lines, I see no reason why the junior colleges of 
this country cannot be one of the most helpful educational institu- 
tions in our democracy. It appears likewise that with present demands 
the destiny of the junior college in terminal education may be thrust 
upon it. 

Walter Patten, President, Louisburg College, North Carolina 
There is a growing need for terminal courses for the high school 
graduates who do not care to go to the four-year institutions for de- 
grees. At present, however, the demand for terminal courses is limited 
probably because of inadequate equipment and opportunity of the 
junior colleges to present adequate terminal courses. 

Ralph M. Lee, Assistant Dean, Mars Hill College, North Carolina 
It is my belief that the movement will grow and that more and 
more of the terminal subjects will be added to the course of study in 
an effort to fit the student for a particular task. 

Louis C. La Motte, President, Presbyterian Junior College, North 
Carolina 

I believe the junior college will come to have an increasingly large 
place in the educational picture. Terminal education should be pro- 
vided but it should not be used to induce young people to take an easy 
course which would prevent articulation with further education. 

Robert J. Trevorrow, President, Centenary Junior College, New 
Jersey 

The Junior college is filling a large place in the education of women. 
Not all women, by any means, should take four years after high 
school but two years of stury, bearing upon their careers, wherein 
they also learn independence of judgment, are exceedingly valuable. 
Especial^ is this true if their experience can be in a resicteit Jimior 
college^ I think the junior college fits intp the newer ideass of womr 
en's educatioii---rivo years of college completed ratiier ttoa onty an 
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incomplete part of a four-year curriculum. The postponement of the 
age of matrimony required by four years after high school is also to 
be considered as a disadvantage. The junior college satisfies the col- 
legiate needs of a large proportion of young women and is an essen- 
tial unit in American education. 

J. H. Kutsc'her, President, Oberlin School of Commerce, Ohio 
Thousands of our young people cannot complete the four-year 
college of commerce work and to these young people the first two 
years of college alone do not bring what they need. Our attitude can 
be summed up very briefly in this: in the two-year course we aim 
to give them so much of the definite technical training that our grad- 
uates can get and hold any position that the beginner could expect 
to get, and at the same time to give them as much of the broader back- 
ground as possible in order that they may have the necessary equip- 
ment to grow out of the beginning positions into the larger and more 
responsible positions. We believe there is a large field of usefulness 
for an institution of our type between the old-fashioned business 
college and the four-year school of commerce. 

Edward L. Clark, President, Multnomah College, Oregon 
Business and industrial life has become so complex that employers 
cannot afford to hire persons who do not have a skill or a maturity 
that comes through vocational training. A young person seeking em- 
ployment must have something to sell an employer — stenography, 
typing, drafting, bookkeeping, mechanical training, radio operating, 
etc. Training for most jobs can be completed during the junior col- 
lege period. 

Sister Mildred Eleanor, Dean, St, Helen's Hall Junior College, 
Oregon 

If our country is to remain a democracy 70 per cent or more of 
our youth should be trained in courses suited to their interests and 
their intelligence. Education for living should come to stay. The 
terminal function of the junior college is of paramount importance 
to our country. 

John J. Kolasa, President, Alliance College, Pennsylvania 

The jimior college movement in its terminal aspects is one of the 
most significant moves in preparing youth for life. 
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Eugene S. Farley, Director, Bucknell University Junior College^ 
Pennsylvania 

Present economic conditions deny to almost half the students of 
junior college age an opportunity to secure work of further educa- 
tion. Years of idleness at this critical period in their growth under- 
mine the qualities developed by years of schooling and encourage 
cynicism concerning the value of our social order. So long as this 
new institution is administered by men who seek to discover the needs 
of youth, and to build a program that can meet these varied needs, 
it will expand the services and horizons of education. 

Charles Gregg Singer, Academic Dean, Harcum Junior College, 
Pennsylvania 

The junior college is filling an important lack in our educational 
set-up. It provides courses in business, music, art, and other fields 
and also gives the cultural background of a college course which most 
professional schools of business, art, or music cannot give. Its im- 
portance will increase as the years go on and as its cultural and pro- 
fessional standards are raised. 

Frank C. Baldwin, Headmaster, Harrisburg Academy Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

The junior college movement affords the student an excellent op- 
portunity to specialize in some line of endeavor which may interest 
him particularly. It enables a broad type of courses in high school to 
be followed by specialization along some particular vocation. This 
training may have marketable value. 

ViERS W. Adams, Head, Johnstown Center, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

I feel that there is a definite need for the junior college in our 
present social order. It is practically impossible for young people of 
junior college age to obtain emplo)rment, and even if jobs were avail- 
able for them, they could not accept them because of inadequate 
training. 

Abby a. Sutherland, President, Ogontz Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania 

For many of om students, the two years of training are the best 
possible preparation for their needs as homemakers and mothers. The 
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need of a compendium of college work to open fields of thought for 
life uses is a very real need. 

David B. Pugh, Director of Undergraduate Centers of the Penn- 
sylvania State C allege j Pennsylvania 

The junior college movement is particularly significant in that it 
reveals certain striking inadequacies and defects in the post-high- 
school educational program of the United States. The traditional 
four-year college or university has made practically no provision for 
the terminal training of high school graduates and is not equipped in 
general either to make adequate plans for such training or to pro- 
vide the personnel and needed equipment. Since only a very low per- 
centage of high school graduates go on with the traditional type of 
higher education and since this percentage is probably too high, the 
inference is clear that a great mass of needy and desirable young 
have been overlooked. This is the group of young people who in the 
best interests of the social structure should be given the opportunity 
of adequate terminal training to provide them with the necessary 
equipment to earn a decent living and to become intelligent contribu- 
tory members of the social structure. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, President, Scranton-Key stone Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

A wide-spread development of terminal courses in junior colleges 
would go a long way toward solving the so-called ‘'youth problem.” 

Milton G. Baker, Superintendent, Valley Forge Military Junior 
College, Pennsylvania 

We have accommodated many secondary school graduates who 
have fotmd it expedient to terminate their formal education at the 
college sophomore level. The future interests of these young people 
have been guarded by: (1) determining their aptitudes for specializa- 
tion, (2) providing better preparation for the opportunities of life 
by inculcating desirable habits, (3) developing well-rounded person- 
alities through wholesome social experiences, (4) training for lead- 
ership by delegating responsibility, and (5) meeting the demand for 
semiprofessional training on the college level. 

E. W. Brice, President, Clinton College, South Carolina 
in many ways the junior college program should be the jumping 
off point for definite careers in industry, science, politics. 
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J. D. Unruh, President, Freeman Junior College, South Dakota 
With proper terminal curricula adapted to needs of specific com- 
munities I recognize great possibilities for constructive contributions 
to an enlightened and happier citizenship in the junior college move- 
ment. 

W. A. Harden, President, Wessington Springs College, South 
Dakota 

I am persuaded that there is a large and growing field for the junior 
college and in particular for its terminal courses. 

James L. Robb, President, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Tennessee 
By means of terminal courses, the junior college definitely is help- 
ing to raise the level of preparation of workers for the nonprofes- 
sional or semiprofessional vocations. Compare, for example, the train- 
ing for office and secretarial positions given by the junior college in 
a full two-year course with the short-cut courses given at the average 
business college. 

C. Tyssen, President, Clifton Junior College, Texas 
The junior college ought to offer both terminal and preparatory 
courses, as its graduates go both ways. A two-year course cannot 
always be made terminal. The junior college will render the best 
service by offering both, and adjusting itself the best it can to the 
needs of the community. 

T. B. Jones, President, Mary Allen Junior College, Texas 

The junior college seems to be adapted best for the age and ma- 
turity level of youth to learn how to live, and to gain social, civic, and 
economic experiences necessary for enjoying the benefits such as our 
society potentially provides. 

Adolph C. Streng, Dean, Texas Lutheran College, Texas 

I believe that the American junior college has the opportunity to 
become the American people's college if it places the proper emphasis 
on the terminal aspects of education. 

G. W. McDonald, President, Wayland Baptist College, Texas 
If the junior coll^ is equipped adequately its importance as a 
terminal institution will be greatly enhanced. 
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Robert D. Steele, President, Westminster College, Utah 

I feel the future of the junior college is in the field of terminal 
work. 

Jesse P. Bogue, President, Green Moimtain Junior College, Vermont 
Each junior college must study its own particular community or 
region, discover its needs, and then constantly build and rebuild its 
program to meet those needs. I have little faith in any other approach 
to the problem of the function of the junior college. 

B. W. Hartley, Dean, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 
The prolongation of sheltered infancy and the abandonment of the 
apprenticeship system have made doubly difficult the induction of 
youth into the working world. Perhaps junior college terminal edu- 
cation can bridge this gap for youth. 

Margaret Durham Robey, Principal, Southern Seminary, Virginia 
It seems to me that the junior college movement is one of the great- 
est forces for good in the present scene, in that it solves, at least in 
part, the problem of the high school graduate, and the persons and 
communities responsible for him in the following ways : (1) employs 
time profitably that otherwise would be lost through inability to enter 
senior college or to get employment; (2) gives, through vocational 
training, better preparation for securing employment later on; (3) 
makes, through its social studies and its extracurricular activities, for 
better citizenship ; and (4) finally, contact with the spiritual and cul- 
tural forces of the junior college gives the student a greater capacity 
for personal growth and development and fits him, therefore, to live 
life more fully and effectively. 

John C. Simpson, President, Stratford College, Virginia 

The junior college teaches the value of work and how to work. The 
emphasis is on preparation for self-support, but at the same time 
emphasis is placed on the satisfaction which will come from a back- 
ground of culture. As it teaches with a practical aim, the junior col- 
lege also stresses that the dignity of work implies character. Thus 
character development, an appreciation of culture, and a knowledge 
of the techniques of some practical or cultural art, are blended. 

H. G. Noffsinger, President, Virginia Interment College, Virginia 
I feel that the terminal function should be the dominant one in the 
jimior college. 
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Charles H. Lewis, Dean, Mount Vernon Junior College, Washing- 
ton 

Junior college students are 18 or 19 years of age. They have had 
the advantage of the general education of high school. They are not 
quite old enough to assume the responsibilities of marriage. This is 
the best age in the lives of both men and women for taking up the 
work of preparing to earn a livelihood and to take their place in so- 
ciety. I am sure that here is a field of education calling loudly for 
support. 

Elizabeth Prior, Principal, Yakima Valley Junior College, Wash- 
ington 

Because the junior college is essentially a community institution 
which may mark the completion of formal education for a large pro- 
portion of yoimg people, the significance of the junior college move- 
ment cannot be overestimated. If the curricula are designed to de- 
velop economic, social, civil, and personal competence, the junior 
college will make an outstanding contribution to American life. 

Stanley C. Ross, President, Wayland Junior College, Wisconsin 
The main function of the junior college is in the field of terminal 
education. It is that type of semiprofessional work, our general survey 
work, which would enable the young person to drop into our eco- 
nomic system with some hope of success, and which will also give 
him a generalized knowledge of the world around about him. Con- 
ceived of in those terms, the junior college is of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the youth of the nation. The opportunity which it gives for 
pertinent training is nowhere else given in our educational system. 

Presidents of Public Universities and Colleges 

Grady Gammage, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 
General education and trade education should be extended into the 
first two years of college. This is desirable because of later and later 
entrance into the field of employment and because of the necessity 
for more effective and longer training for citizenship and occupations. 

T. J. Tormey, Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
When junior colleges plan their terminal curricula on a commcm, 
sound basis of connuumily, state, or potenfial knarfcet need, then 
may be expected to make s«ded <^tribulion. 
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A, F. Harman, Alabama College, Alabama 

I believe it will be disastrous to the needs of many young people 
and to society as well if the junior college serves in any way to dis- 
courage or to eliminate young people from admission to universities 
and senior colleges. I hold strongly to the belief that existing methods 
for admitting students to institutions above the high school are de- 
fective and unsatisfactory. We need more, not fewer, students in the 
universities and colleges of all types in America. It seems to me that 
the terminal education of the junior college is justified only for the 
student who cannot finance his education beyond that point. 



J. W. Fulbright, University of Arkansas, Arkansas 
In general, I believe the junior college should assume more of the 
burden of vocational education of the terminal variety. 

F. W. Thomas, Fresno State College, California 
The junior college has its great opportunity and justification in its 
possible service to youth between the time of completing high school 
and entrance into productive employment. This transition involves 
critical phases of social, civic, and economic adjustment. The need is 
an inevitable concomitant of our increasingly complex social and in^ 
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dustrial life. The junior college constitutes our greatest hope for sue-, 
cessfully meeting the related responsibilities in the education of youth. 

Robert G. Sproul, University of California, California 

I am coming to believe that the terminal aspects of junior college, 
which I regard as an essential institution, should be stressed by every 
possible means. 

Roy M. Green, Colorado State College, Colorado 
The educational demand for the jimior college arises out of the 
hope that young people can be trained more specifically for some niche 
in the life of the commimity than when they come from high school, 
and at less cost in time and money than required for more advanced 
training for which many are not equipped. 

Herbert D. Welte, Teachers College of Connecticut, Connecticut 
It seems to me that the establishment of publicly supported junior 
colleges with terminal facilities is inevitable. 

E. A. Clark, Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

The junior college has its imique function mainly in connection 
with the less-favored social and cultural levels and with yoimg people 
whose interests are vocational rather than academic. Its significance 
in the educational scheme will depend entirely on whether the courses 
actually are organized and really do serve the purposes usually set 
up for a junior college. 

G. H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women, Georgia 
I think the terminal jimibr college is the more hopeful sign as the 
next development in education. 

Harrison C. Dale, University of Idaho, Idaho 
Without entirely neglecting the needs of those who plan to go on 
to senior college, the primary concern of the junior college should be 
terminal education with a strong vocational and semiprofessional 
emph^is. 

ICarl L. Adams, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Illinois 
The terminal aspects in the junior college movem^t are ilot its 
mmt significant points. To institutiems of our lype, its 
services in jgenersd education represent its signifiduit ; 
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W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Illinois 
I have felt for a long time that the weakest point in our democracy 
is the lack of understanding of citizenship and its responsibilities by 
those who exercise the ballot. Education in the high school, and above, 
should if possible be made more functional in that direction. 
Naturally, however, we must provide for some way to compensate 
those who spend money in preparing for citizenship, if we make it 
largely universal, for such people must, therefore, perform the jobs 
ranking from bootblacks through newsboys through workers in gas 
stations and on to the top. The question which confronts us, there- 
fore, is, can we convince the public that a bootblack or a newsboy 
with considerable college education is entitled to a compensation by 
way of wages or salary in keeping with what he has put into his 
training for citizenship? 

L. A. PiTTENGER, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana 
The junior college can justify itself on the functional and com- 
munity service basis. If it is just an extension of the present high 
school it will not render the service needed. 

Edward C. Elliott, Purdue University, Indiana 
The present junior college movement represents a striving on the 
part of our people to secure educational facilities primarily for those 
unable or incapable of following the usual collegiate course. What 
the country needs, and has always needed, is not more junior college 
liberal arts training but more direct higher vocational training. 

F, D. Farrell, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Arts, Kansas 

It is probable that in developing terminal aspects the junior col- 
leges will have to overcome much social and academic snobbishness, 
because of which large numbers of persons value the college degree 
above education. 

C R. Sattgast, Bemidji State Teachers College, Minnesota 
It seems to me that one of the weak spots in our educational system 
is that of providing an education for the practical business of living. 
Too few students can be graduated from a course into a job. The 
liberal arts colleges have their functions quite clearly defined by tra- 
dition and are historically an academic and cultural institution. It 
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seems to me, therefore, that the junior college is a proper place for 
the development of a curriculum that is vastly different from either 
the liberal arts or university curriculum and it should be designed to 
fit young people to engage efficiently in the occupations and positions 
that are available in their own communities. 

G. W. Diemer, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Missouri 

Growing interest in the continuation of education beyond the high 
school makes imperative the program during the first two years of 
college, at least, to meet the needs not only of the individual but of 
the nation. A considerable percentage of these young people go on 
to the senior college and into the professional schools but much the 
larger percentage will find themselves in secretarial, business, techni- 
cal, and other pursuits that do not require a four-year college educa- 
tion but do require certain aptitudes, understandings, and skills. The 
business of the college in the first two years specifically is to help 
these young people to acquire the abilities essential to success in 
whatever vocation may open for the individual and for which he is 
adapted. 

Walter H. Ryle, Northeast Missouri State Teachers C allege ^ Mis- 
souri 

I am persuaded there is no place in the American scheme of edu- 
cation for a junior college which attempts to duplicate the work of 
the freshman and sophomore years of a liberal arts college. If the 
so-called junior colleges will organize their curriculum so that their 
offerings are classified in two catagories — ^first, broad, comprehensive 
courses whose chief purpose is to acquaint young men and women 
with the world in which they must live ; second, some courses along 
vocational lines that will teach young men and women how to per- 
form some useful service in our social order — I feel that such insti- 
tutions can be justified in the American educational system. 

Uel W. Lamkin, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mis- 
souri 

I am of the opinion that terminal courses should be arranged in 
junior colleges for that group of young people who need further 
training to do a man's job rather than for the purpose of giving the 
first two years of the libera! arts course. 
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A. L. Strand, Montana State College, Montana 

The difficulty is that junior colleges may be established by com- 
munities which do not have in mind what the junior college should 
be doing ; motives, not related to good terminal courses or the equip- 
ment and personnel to make these worth while, are at play. Result: 
muddying up the educational waters. 

Sheldon E. Davis, Montana State Normal College, Montana 
The junior college may be considered a terminal institution even 
though more than half of its work is in the ordinary arts and science 
fields. The first half of a college course devoted to the humanities is 
by no means a bad general preparation for those who are going to 
live in the comnnmity. It is at least as good a preparation as a course 
would be which concerned itself too directly with vocational and 
technical affairs. Junior college terminal education should also be 
provided for those who will be artisans, though I do not believe such 
courses should exclude the more liberal type of learning altogether. 
I am in considerable doubt whether the junior college or any other 
kind of college is the place in which to develop most of our trades- 
men. I believe that we shall be compelled in some way to restore 
apprenticeship or to develop something of that kind, since I do not 
believe that any kind of school or college is the place to give most of 
the training needed by many artisans. 

Rowland Haynes, University of Omaha, Nebraska 
I do not like the words ‘'terminal courses.” I believe that increas- 
ingly students will plan their post-high-school training to cover six to 
ten years with the first two to four years spent at some junior or 
four-year college and the balance in a planned series of adult educa- 
tion courses. This is the basic idea of the so-called “Life-Time Plan” 
which we are developing at the University of Omaha. I prefer to use 
a phrase like “semiprofessional” or “early-use” courses instead of 
“terminal courses,” The basic idea behind what is usually referred to 
as terminal courses is, however, sound. Because the junior college is 
trying to give training of real practical value, it is an encouraging 
movement. 

Alihan R. Cullimore, Newark College of Engineering, New Jersey 
The terminal aspects of the junior college movement provide the 
means for preserving the self-respect of young people whose “satura- 
tion point” in formal education is at about the two-vear level. 
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Hugh M. Milton, II, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, New Mexico 

The junior college movement, particularly in its terminal aspects, 
is, in my mind, the most progressive and important movement that 
has taken place in the history of American education. It offers, it 
seems to me, one of our greatest safeguards of American democracy. 

H. T. Hunter, Western Carolina Teachers College, North Carolina 
Not only junior colleges, but also all colleges and universities, 
should make their offerings more vital and practical. 

R. R. Robinson, Central State College, Oklahoma 
The junior college movement is of vital importance to our type of 
civilization. I believe that it will continue to grow. 

Henry G. Bennett, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Oklahoma 

At the present time there is less demand for the services of youth 
at graduation from high school than there was a few years ago for 
eighth-grade graduates. The growth of the junior college seems, 
therefore, to be a logical extension of our historical program. If the 
junior college is to render its broadest service, its program should be 
planned as a terminal one. This does not mean that the program 
woxild ignore entirely the preparatory fimction; it means only that 
the preparatory function would not dominate the program. 

W. B. Bizzell, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 

If funds were available, the municipal junior college should pro- 
vide both terminal facilities as well as preparatory. There are many 
students who can well afford to attend junior college for two years, 
securing not only cultural advantages, but also vocational. If a defi- 
nitely terminal program, academic as well as vocational, could be 
provided for many students, it would save degree-granting colleges 
and universities much expense. 

Robert Maaske, Eastern Oregon College of Education, Oregon 
It is clear that the junior college movement in the future vrill be- 
come increasingly important. When one considers the |X)ssibilities for 
employment in various vocational and professional educational fields, 
it is mcreasingly clear that thie type of program offer^ through 
terminal <^ourses will airi shoirid meet the needs of a mudi larger 
proportion of than are now being served fiiroi:^ the pre- 
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dominantly academic program inclusive in the two-year colleges 
throughout the country. 

D, M. Erb, University of Oregon, Oregon 

The junior college, as an agency to give thorough, expert, and 
practical education {training is a better word) which has an imme- 
diate vocational value, has my approbation. As an agency to give a 
bobtailed college or university education, or, in most cases, a prepara- 
tion for such education, it has my condemnation. 

Robert M. Steele, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania 

The junior college’s offering of terminal courses is an absolute 
necessity under present social and economic conditions. It is essential 
for prophylactic reasons if not for others. The fact that jobs are not 
available for high school graduates is a disintegrating influence that 
is extremely costly in morale and in the increase of dependency,- de- 
linquency, and crime. Even if no more is done than to keep youth 
profitably employed and a social and recreational program offered 
them, the effect on health and morals will be worth the cost. The need, 
however, is greater than this. Increasingly with the rapid change 
brought about by technocracy and increased efficiency of machines, 
employment of youth is bound to be postponed. Increasingly, the 
relative amount of common labor will be decreased, and employment 
along all levels will require more training. The junior college must 
break sharply with the traditional academic pattern, but it must also 
deal with social and governmental problems, in a different and more 
practical way. 'Cultural offerings with evident present value must be 
discovered. A shortsighted vocational outlook must not dominate. 

Paul G. Chandler, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clarion, 
Pennsylvania 

Junior colleges should prepare for professional schools and also 
for vocations. The ‘'general background” idea to my mind has been 
a failure. 

J. G. Flowers, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 

I think the junior college movement one of the most significant 
movements in education at the present time and in view of the present 
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crisis it seems to me to be an obligation on the part of society to take 
care of the group which is now drifting. 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

I feel that the junior college movement is a national and in- 
evitable extension of our general educational program which is de- 
signed to provide for all the children of all the people an adequate 
educational opportunity. I see the junior college movement as essen- 
tially a part of the public school system and not as a truncated liberal 
arts course designed to compete with the older collegiate fundamentals 
all of which have begun with the philosophy that higher education is 
for the privileged few. 

W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers College, Texas 
A well-defined junior college as a terminal institution would be 
a distinct advantage to the senior college if both could be financed 
adequately. 

Elmer G. Peter, Utah State Agricultural College, Utah 
The junior college program offers great opportunity to our Ameri- 
can young people. The junior college should be concerned to prepare 
its students for immediate entrance into some economic activity, 
following the completion of the course, together with a good founda- 
tion in liberal education. 

John M. Gandy, Virginia State College for Negroes, Virginia 
I believe that too many of our students are continuing their gen- 
eral education beyond the point at which the investment of money, 
time, and energy yields its greatest return. The junior college can 
and should meet the needs of these students by offering highly prac- 
tical semiprofessional and technical courses to these young people. 

L. P. SiEG, University of Washington, Washington 
The chief stress of the junior college movement should be on 
vocational and subprofessional education. 

J. F, Marsh, Concord State Teachers College, West Virginia 
Indications point to a devdopment of junior college work that 
will almost €K|uaI in its significanoe the devdbpn^t of public 
schools. The shift in emi^oynaent needs and limitations and Ae de- 
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mand for more general culture will force rapid development in this 
type of educational service. 

Presidents of Private Universities and Colleges 

Buell G, Gallagher, Talladega College, Alabama 

I take it for granted that this study of the role of the junior col- 
lege which includes this opinionnaire, submitted to college executives, 
will devote a special part of its attention to the plight and progress 
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of higher education for Negroes. The tendency at the present time 
is for the few junior colleges for Negroes to attempt “to grow up*’’ 
into four-year colleges. Possibly something needs to be done to 
strengthen their self-esteem as junior colleges if they are to be able 
successfully to discharge their function. 

F. D. Patterson, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
I believe the junior college as a terminal facility is very much 
needed in this section of the nation. It would be more greatly needed 
were the primary and secondary school facilities to approach the 
national standard. 
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E. J. Anderson, President, and F. C. Wilcox, Director of Person- 
nel, University of Redlands, California 

The more emphasis the junior college places on its terminal func- 
tion, the greater its influence will be in reshaping the first two years 
of the liberal arts program in the four-year college. Inhibited by the 
weight of its traditions, the older institution is watching the demon- 
stration of a post-high-school education in the junior college that is 
based on the civic-cultural-vocational needs of the community and 
region in which it is located. What the community and region want 
and need, a need the liberal arts colleges for the most part seem 
unable or unwilling to supply, is an education that functions here 
and now and has enough of the salt of the earth in it to savor com- 
munity life from one generation to another. 

David Shaw Duncan, University of Denver, Colorado 
If the jimior colleges provide a good general education curriculum, 
then the terminal aspects will loom large; if, however, they continue 
to offer many ‘"pre” curricula, such as prelaw, pre-engineering, etc., 
it is quite evident, they will have to stress the cooperative aspects of 
the work. 

Cloyd Heck Marvin, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C, 

The junior college, after giving full consideration to preparatory 
work, should emphasize terminal courses. There are many students 
who’ should not go beyond two years of junior college work. 

J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College, Georgia 

The movement is too recent to give any dogmatic conclusion. Ex- 
periments should be made as to terminal and preparatory courses, 
and a longer time allowed for the graduates of the schools to prove 
themselves. So far, I think the junior colleges have weakened the 
quality of education without improving it, except in relatively few 
cases. 

E. C. Peters, Paine College, Georgia 

If the junior college is to provide two additional years of training 
for the average high school graduate, the courses which are to be 
offered will need revision. The currictitam must be enridied to offer 
traming in certain these yotmg people will need While 
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its work definitely should be integrated with the curriculum of the 
secondary schools, it should not be thought of only as two more 
years of high school training. 

Russell V. DeLong, Northwest Nasarene College, Idaho 

There is little doubt in my mind that, as the general standard of 
education rises, a great percentage of young people will complete at 
least two years of college work and if the general level of education 
increases, no doubt a larger percentage will complete college work. I 
conclude therefore, that there is little doubt but what the junior col- 
lege and also the senior college will play a greater part in the educa- 
tional life of our young people in the future than they have played 
in the past. 

Edward J. Sparling, Central YMCA College, Illinois 
The junior college movement is as significant in its place in this 
day and age as was the publicly supported high school in its day. If 
democracy is to continue, it will be saved by virtue of the general 
level and quality of the education of its citizens. Democratic institu- 
tions require understanding and cooperative action for their very 
existence. This cannot be had outside of education and it probably 
never will be had on a wide enough scale to ensure democracy outside 
of the public junior college and public senior college movement. 

H. C. Coffman, George Williams College, Illinois 
In my opinion, the extension of educational opportunity to our 
young people is a necessity because of the lack of outlets in the in- 
dustrial and business field at the time of high school graduation. 
Most young people will need to have gainful employment whenever 
they leave school. Only a relatively small number will have financial 
resources to permit them to go on to institutions of higher education 
and ultimately to a profession. It seems, therefore, that if we would 
plan for the future we should seek to modify the objectives and pro- 
gram of our junior coBege level to provide the kind of education 
which wiH permit young people leaving school at the end of the 
sojhomore year to take their places in the industrial, commercial, 
and semiprofessional life of our nation. 

H. Gary Hxjdson, lUmois CiMege, Illinois 
Ihc junior ccdiege woqld have a positive CMtrilMtion to make to 
American e<hicah€Hi if it limited itself to the terminal function in 
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equipping young people for occupations of a semitechnical character, 
leaving to other institutions the preparation of young people capable 
of entering the professions and the higher occupations. 

H. T. Heald, Illinois Institute of Technology, Illinois 
Junior colleges can be made much more significant if properly de- 
signed terminal courses with definite objectives are developed. 

Carter Davidson, Knox College, Illinois 
As a terminal institution, the junior college can make a very im- 
portant place for itself in our scheme of higher education. 

V. R. Edman, Wheaton College, Illinois 

The junior college movement represents a logical step in the rising 
standard of American education and in the trend toward having 
young people longer in school. It is rather good evidence that ‘‘Amer- 
ica comes of age,” 

D, S. Robinson, Butler University, Indiana 
I believe that there is a place for the junior college. I doubt whether 
it should attempt to give the first two years of training towards an 
A.B. or B.S. degree, I believe that it should stress vocational train- 
ing and it should aim to equip its students for entrance into the in- 
dustrial world as soon as they complete their junior college work. 

W. G. Spencer, Franklin College, Indiana 

1 believe that the terminal facilities, especially in the larger cities, 
should be increased. 

Earl A, Roadman, Morningside College, Iowa 

I doubt if emphasis upon “terminal aspects’" is the desired em- 
phasis. The junior college ought to give increased opportunity for 
vocational training. The less said about terminating the process of 
education the better. There should be a decreased emphasis upon 
conflicts between occupational or vocational or liberal arts or classical 
education. 

Edmund G. Kaufman, Bethel College, Kansas 

Democracy needs liberal arts colleges to develop independent think- 
ers. Junior colleges with mere emphasis on vocational training may 
become tools of totalitarianism. 
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Arthur M. Murphy, Saint Mary College, Kansas 

Terminal courses may be necessary but the expansion of facilities 
for them is not to be encouraged too much. The senior college can do 
all the junior college can, and attention should be directed to its 
development. 

Philip C. King, Washburn College, Kansas 

So far as I have observed the junior college movement in the state 
of Kansas, I have been impressed by the very great social value of 
the service rendered. Increasing numbers of young people are grad- 
uating from high school for whom there are not yet places in business 
and industry. A very large proportion of these young people cannot 
finance themselves in the present state and private institutions. The 
junior colleges have come in to fill an exceedingly important and, 
in my opinion, an absolutely necessary place. The problem of terminal 
education today is not simply one of preparing young people better 
for the jobs which are open to them, but also of finding jobs for 
young people who are prepared. The junior colleges as they work at 
‘^terminal education'' may find that they have a job not merely of 
technical education but of social engineering on a wide scale. 

Conway Boatman, Union College, Kentucky 
Junior colleges for terminal purposes are altogether excellent, but 
they should stay out of the liberal arts field, and much educational 
guidance is needed to turn to junior college only those seeking two- 
ytZT terminal courses. 

Claybrook Cottingham, Louisiana College, Louisiana 

I am not in favor of the junior college because I think a larger 
number of students who have finished two years in junior college stop 
there than is the case of students who have finished the first two 
years of a four-year college. 

Franklin W. Johnson, Colby College, Maine 
The junior college, in its terminal courses, fills a definite need in 
our educational program. In New England, it is not in the public 
interest to devek^ the preparatory function in duplication of the 
ample opportunities provided by tihe four-year collies. 

Sister Mary College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Mary- 

kmd 

To me the junior coS^ seems to fill a iieed, namely to keep in 
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college for two years those who are too young to secure a position in 
public life and to give terminal training for some kinds of jobs. 

Fred G. Holloway, Western Maryland College , Maryland 

In many instances it seems to me that the junior college movement 
is one of opportunism. A great many of the unaccredited four-year 
colleges have found in the junior college movement a way out of their 
dilemma, while a number of private preparatory schools have done the 
same thing. In one instance the curriculum has been lowered, in the 
other, raised to the junior college level. I do not believe that the 
junior college movement will be permanent. 

John L. Seaton, Albion College, Michigan 

I have long believed that the junior colleges should have a rich 
variety of terminal courses from which almost any high school grad- 
uate could make a profitable selection. There would be considerable 
value in this to the state, and large values to the persons directly 
concerned. Relatively too much attention has been given to imitation 
of four-year colleges. 

Henry Schultze, Calvin College, Michigan 

Based on the necessities of students’ nature, this movement for a 
terminal education should be discouraged. 

Willfred Mauck, Hillsdale College of Michigan, Michigan 

I believe the junior college movement often has been stimulated by 
expediency alone, but that in general it demonstrates a growing aware- 
ness on the part of the public of its responsibility for higher educa- 
tional opportunities for its youth. 

P. L. Thompson, Kalamazoo College, Michigan 

It is my judgment that junior colleges should be terminal in their 
offerings and should not attempt to offer parts of longer curricula 
with the idea that they will be completed in the university, in ad- 
vanced technical schools, or in liberal arts colleges. 

Charles J. Turck, Macdester College, Minnesota 
The junior college movement should be studied as part of the 
total educational picture in America. If junior colleges definitely 
would set up terminal courses, particularly in the field of mechanic 
arts, would do a fine service m industrialized cxoniminities. It is 
not tiiat JUmor college will do this, however^ because the 

average ecfiege es^:^ci^ve in ai^ fieliij tries to exalt his institution: 
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C. E. Decker, University of Kansas City, Missouri 

The terminal program of the junior college movement has served 
a real need. 

Bryan S. Stoffer, Doane College, Nebraska 

Most junior colleges that I have observed have been founded as 
terminal institutions, but most students have to complete college if 
possible. It is a normal desire. Most parents also have such hopes. 

Arlo Ayres Brown, Drew University, New Jersey 

I favor the junior college movement, especially its terminal aspects ; 
I also favor it as preparation for some professional schools which do 
not require four years of college work as prerequisite for admission. 

J. Nelson Norwood, Alfred University, New York 

I believe there is real need of two-year courses above the high 
school courses of a terminal nature especially in technical fields, citi- 
zenship, and vocational lines. 

W. H. Cowley, Hamilton College, New York 
The junior college is a desirable movement in general. It will stir 
many four-year colleges from their slumber. 

William A. Eddy, Hobart College, New York 
The extension of the period of general education by two years 
would make it possible to give more adequate preparation for citizen- 
ship, better basic training for vocations, and more intelligent guidance 
in the choice of vocation. Adolescents of 14 or 15 years of age are too 
immature to make wise decisions about their future. 

J. Hillis Miller, Keuka College, New York 
In a democracy it is imperative that we .give the benefit of higher 
education to as many as possible. Higher education for the few is a 
luxury. For the many it must be considered a means of getting and 
holding a position and preparing for citizenship. Approximately 50 
per cent of coB^e students do not graduate from college. Many of 
those students should have terminal courses with the concomitant 
satisfaction of having completed a unit of work. 

Thomas St. Bonaventure College, New York 

Persosiall r, I have iilroys Mt that if children were allowed to live 
as infants whm were infants, in^ead of sending them off to 
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school before they are even out of perambulators, they would come 
up into high school at an age when they would be capable of absorbing 
such studies as we now wish to place in junior colleges. 

Constance Warren, Sarah Lawrence C allege ^ New York 
All jimior colleges should be free to re-think education in terms of 
students’ needs, interests, and abilities, unbound by the traditions 
which make a great deal of the education in the older colleges singu- 
larly ineffective. If, however, junior colleges are going to be simply 
repetitions of the first two years of the present four-year colleges 
they will be of relatively little value. The four-year colleges should 
welcome them as an experimental ground in which it would be pos- 
sible to investigate more carefully what students really want and 
need to study, also in which more careful investigation may be made 
of the educational value of vocational courses and ways of presenting 
such courses so that they are not simply a technical preparation but 
have wide implications for general education. 

Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo, New York 
It seems to me a hopeful sign that junior colleges are now examin- 
ing themselves carefully and objectively. I should deprecate, however, 
any pressures in the direction of imiformity whether of type or of 
objective. Terminal courses will be the most important business of 
junior colleges in some places, probably in more places than now have 
access to such courses. 

Frank C. Foster, Asheville College, North Carolina 
The junior college movement is making the college more demo- 
cratic — ^nearer the people and closer to needs. So far, in our area they 
tend more toward a cheap way of getting over the first two years. 
Some terminal work is done and needs to be studied for its use and 
possible expansion. 

Howard R. Omwake, Catawba College, North Carolina 

I think the junior colleges meet a need in regard to training stu- 
dents for semiprofessional occupations and in furnishing training for 
good citizenship to many students who otherwise would not have 
these advantages. 

B. H. KaoEm, Jamestmm College, North Dakota 
I tWnk fte so-called junior collie is a misnomer* It ends nowhere 
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and upsets the whole scheme and purpose of an adequately educated 
citizenship. 

Louis C. Wright, Baldwin Wallace College^ Ohio 

I do not think the junior college has arrived. It copies the liberal 
arts college in a cheap way and promises more than it delivers. It 
should define its program more definitely and meet needs of a definite 
type. 

Otto Mees, Capital University, Ohio 

I am opposed to the small junior college inadequately staffed and 
equipped and starved with an inadequate budget. A junior college 
fully accredited, adequately staffed, equipped, and supported, which 
offers substantial terminal courses vocationally aimed at the semi- 
professions, is a good institution for a community but its functions 
are more than merely to compete with or imitate the liberal arts col- 
lege. 

William E. Wickenden, Case School of Applied Science, Ohio 
The junior college, as now generally organized, seems to me to be 
too largely dominated by a vague and groping "'educationism’’ to be a 
highly effective agency of terminal education, especially in techno- 
logical fields. It would be a gain, I believe, to create many institutions 
of limited but fairly definite purpose — ^technical institutes rather than 
junior colleges — and to depend largely on them for the exploratory 
and experimental work which must be done to make terminal pro- 
grams vocationally valid. As rapidly as this pioneer work is proved 
in by experience, it can be taken over and incorporated into general 
purpose junior institutions. As an example of what I mean^ Chicago 
would be an ideal center for an ‘‘Institute of Food Industries” at the 
junior level. It would be developed in close cooperation with the in- 
dustries, under leadership familiar with their needs and commanding 
their respect. When results are known and appraised, they would be 
valuable guides to such centers as Kansas City, Omaha, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, etc. in establishing more limited programs in institutions 
of more general character. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlm College, Ohio 
He junior college movement is significant and promising. 

Ralph K, Hickok, Western CoUege, Ohio 
I know a few junior a)lleges whidi are doing splendid service in 
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needy parts of the country. These I would have encouraged and 
strengthened. The junior college movement as a whole does not ap- 
peal to me. It seems to me to get its atmosphere from the high school 
rather than from the college; it is, therefore, superficial. 

D. Ormonde Walker, Wilherforce University, Ohio 

The junior college could be made to serve a definite point in the 
preparation of young people for life. There is no necessity for a 
four-year college training for the majority of our citizens. Only those 
who possess unusual scholarly abilities ought to be permitted to con- 
tinue through the upper level of the college. 

Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wittenberg College, Ohio 

As an agency for providing two additional years of formal educa- 
tion above the high school, primarily for those who do not contem- 
plate further preparation, the junior college may well serve an im- 
portant function. The ‘‘preparatory’’ function should be held to a 
minimum. 

Dexter M. Keezer, Reed College, Oregon 

I can detect no magic either in the conception or the performance 
of the junior college. Sensitively and intelligently managed as part of 
an integrated system of college education, I think the junior college 
might (I don’t believe it has yet) do a very useful job as an edu- 
cational sieve, and as a purveyor of terminal education to those 
capable of deriving nourishment from a program more substantial 
than that provided by high schools and less substantial (and less 
exalted in conception) than that t3^ically offered by the respectable 
four-year college. 

Henry W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania 

I feel keenly that all centers of population of sufficient size to main- 
tain a junior college should establish a junior college which will pro- 
vide vocational opportunities in the field of skills for the young people 
of the state who, because of limited finances or type of mental en- 
dowment, will not be able to enter a liberal arts college or university. 
Such training, if merely a duplication of the freshman and sophomore 
years of a formal college course, will miss the mark entirely. 

Weir C. Kbtler, Grme City College, Penns^vemia 
In many secticms die junior college is undoubtedly servii^ a very 
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useful purpose. In other sections of the country, particularly in the 
East and in areas in the Middle West, its development would constitute 
a needless waste of money and ejffort. And most of these areas already 
are served adequately by existing institutions of higher learning. If 
the courses in these institutions do not entirely meet the needs of all 
students, it is quite possible to modify the courses to meet su^h needs 
without multiplying institutions, 

C. C. Williams, Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
The junior college movement should be permitted to gain its place 
naturally rather than by hothouse or high pressure methods. The place 
and function of junior colleges are too nebulous at this time to war- 
rant wholesale inauguration. 

Charles E. Beury, Temple University, Pennsylvania 
In areas in which there is a great demand for planned education 
beyond the secondary school and in which colleges and universities 
are unable to meet this demand, the junior college with its program 
of terminal education can serve a very useful purpose in our society. 
Whenever colleges and xmiversities which are already established can 
do so, they should include a program of general or terminal education 
and thus save the public from the expense of the public junior college. 

N. E. McClure, Ursinus College, Pennsylvania 
In Pennsylvania, where 70 colleges supply our needs, the junior 
college should limit its field to vocational and occupational training 
supplemented by education in citizenship. 

Henry M. Wriston, Brown University, Rhode Island 
The junior college movement so far as it is promotional and imita- 
tive is not a good movement. So far as it meets local needs in a local 
manner without attempting to standardize its procedures, without 
being too much concerned to be like every other junior college, it is 
heahfay and valuable. 

Joseph H. Edge, Dakota Wesleyan University, South Dakota 
With a rising tide (aiKi I hope it continues to rise) of culture and 
living standards ai^J greater competition and more efificiency needed, 
there shotdd be a more definite move to enoourage youth to go to 
college and not mardy satisfy Aeoasdves with early terminus. 
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S. C. Garrison, Peabody College^ Tennessee 
Boys and girls finish high school so early that they should have at 
least two years of further education before they enter the occupa- 
tions. This can be done best in a two-year institution. 

O. C. Carmichael, Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
The junior college movement has much to contribute to American 
education if adapted to needs of students. The years of schooling will 
doubtless be increased and work beyond the high school will be de- 
sired by more than SO per cent of youth in time. The junior college 
should take care of that large group not suited to full college work 
or the professions. 

F. S. Harris, Brigham Young University, Utah 

In my opinion the junior college movement is very important partly 
because of its terminal aspects, but equally important is the fact that 
these institutions enable many students to do college work at home, 
when they do not have resources to go away to a university. 

F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond, Virginia 
I believe in the value of the junior college as a terminal institution. 
A large percentage of high school graduates would do better to attend 
a junior rather than a four-year college. 

Edward H. Todd, College of Puget Sound, Washington 

It is my opinion that the junior colleges have a great part to play, 
but it is dangerous for young people to get the idea that there is any 
terminal point in education, or that mere professional equipment is all 
the preparation that they need to live a successful life. If junior col- 
leges teach terminal courses, they should also impress upon the minds 
of their graduates that there are vast fields of knowledge out beyond, 
which will be helpful to them in whatever trade, business, or profes- 
sion they may enter, and give them the inspiration to be students as 
long as they live. 

W. A. Bratton, Whitman College, Washington 

The junior college seems to me to be adapted to the production at 
relatively small expense of competent workears in many fields in whidh 
they are mudi needed and in which they are now produced in insuffi- 
ci^t numbers by the mtidi more costly procedure of aiq>renticeship. 
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Irving Maurer, Beloit College, Wisconsin 
Actual employment is in many instances a far better thing for 
youth than a junior college organized on the terminal function idea. 
There is some gain in the broadening of life that comes from a pre- 
senting of material facts with the philosophy of life that is con- 
structive, but generally speaking, if the courses in a junior college 
are pointed to train for a vocation, the actual training in the vocation 
itself is the superior thing. I look to see the junior college movement 
grow and through an increasing experience arrive at a definite clarity 
of objectives so it will fit into the whole scheme of education. 

G. T. Vander Lugt, Carroll College, Wisconsin 
In my opinion the junior college movement is primarily an indica- 
tion that the colleges have not been aware of the problem. I believe 
that the colleges can so arrange their program of general education 
that it will adequately take care of those young people who graduate 
from high school but not from colleges. 

Thomas N. Barrows, Lcrwrence College, Wisconsin 
For many years I have felt that the American theory of ‘‘demo- 
cratic education"' was unsoundly based. In the first place, I do not 
think we can afford to give everyone a free college education. It is 
doubtful whether everyone should have a high school education as 
we now have high schools organized. On the other hand, I think the 
state owes our potentially outstanding young people far more than 
they now get. Democracy does not mean, to me, free everything for 
everyone, but complete opportimity for the outstanding young people 
to reach the opportunities to which their capacities and qualifications 
entitle them. 


City Superintendents of Schools 
C. B. Guenn, Birmingham, Alabama 
We see no particular advantage in the organization of junior col- 
leges as s^>arate units. College courses should be so varied and en- 
ridial as to accomoKKiate this demand. 

G. T. Patrick:, Jasper^ Alabama 

In of tte stales, especially in California, the junior college 
nKymnent is rapid progn^. in the southern states, where the 
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junior college program should be expanded more, the growth is slow, 
but I think sure. If there were more junior colleges in Alabama we 
would profit much from them. 

H. G. Dowling, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The junior colleges have the advantage of newness. They start 
with a clean page and are not hampered by any hide-bound traditions 
and laws of the Medes, as are our universities and regular colleges. 
Possibly these new institutions can “strike out” into the wilderness 
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of ages 17-22 and actually find some paths, blaze some trails, that will 
help lead the young people to a successful life. The junior colleges 
might prove brave enough to fit their pattern to the young folk in- 
stead of trying forever to shape youth into a jigsaw puzzle descended 
from medieval times. 

Lafe Nelson, Safford, Arizona 

I hope that we do not miss the fine chance to arrange the junior col- 
lege curricula to meet more nearly &e practical needs of the average 
enroUee. We nxissed this in so many high schools. 
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Andrew L. Burns, Magnolia, Arkansas 

I think the junior college should major in preparing its students 
for filling semiskilled jobs— jobs that do not require a technical four- 
year education. 

Homer C Wilson, Fresno, California 

I believe that the junior college must move in the direction of two 
distinct t 3 q)es of training: one type, approved and accredited as 
preparation for advanced work in the university ; the other type, with 
terminal facilities at the end of one or two years of a standard ac- 
ceptable in the vocations of business and industry. 

Louis E. Plummer, Fullerton, California 
A large per cent of the graduates of our high schools, as well as 
students over 18 years of age who have not completed high school 
education, could profit from such semiprofessional and terminal cur- 
ricula as junior colleges could offer. To many of them it is the only 
opportunity to make further preparation of either a vocational or 
cultural nature. 

Willard S. Ford, Glendale, California 
The junior college now holds a position in the American educa- 
tional system comparable with the position of the high schools in 
19CX). There is a definite movement to provide college experiences for 
a large proportion of all American youth. From the standpoint of 
maturity and ability to benefit by such a program, this two-year pe- 
riod has very important possibilities. In a period characterized by 
technical equipment and processes, specialized vocational training is 
of increasing importance. The majorily of students who will not 
complete the college and professional preparation should receive a 
high quality of vocational training at the junior college level. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Long Beach, California 
I bdieve that the junior college is coming to be one of the most 
important edtKational institutions in our society. Its vocational func- 
tion is increasiBg because of the age at which young folks are ac- 
<^ed into en^Aogrment today. We believe there should be a rather 
IcHig period of geroral ediscatioii, fc^kmed by a relatively short period 
of vocatioiuil eduadhm ^ m near the time of empk>yipent. 
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H. A. Campion, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles, California 
If the junior college senses its true mission in the educational pro- 
gram, it can become the most important factor in the development of 
social and economic stability. It is an institution that can bridge the 
gap between the dependency of childhood and the need for inde- 
pendent action on the part of the adult. It is an institution that deals 
with the most vital period in the adjustment of human beings. It is 
unhampered by tradition and can do much toward the development 
of a program in tune with the needs of modem youth. I hope it does 
not miss the boat. 

William F. Ewing, Oakland, California 

For the past 20 years I have advocated the establishment of pub- 
licly supported, junior colleges. I have been delighted with the splendid 
growth of these institutions in California. I am glad to see that the 
terminal function of the junior college is receiving increasing atten- 
tion for I feel that in this field we have the greatest challenge and the 
greatest opportimity for educational service. 

John A. Sexson, Pasadena, California 
The advent of the jimior college with its terminal education pro- 
gram is the last step in establishing in America a fully free public 
school system adequate to our national needs. 

Clifton C. Winn, Pomona, California 
The junior college should provide such training for high school 
graduates and other qualified citizens as is not usually provided by 
the high school. Its aim should be largely terminal. It should supple- 
ment rather than compete with already existing educational facilities. 

J. H. Catlin, Reedley, California 
Too many of our college students are graduating with no technical 
training for a particular job. Benefits of cultural development they 
have received, but you can't live on culture. 

James F. Bursch, Deputy Superintendent, Sacramento, California 
The junior college should provide any or all kinds of needed train- 
ing for youth who have graduated from senior high school and have 
reached their 18th birthday and are not yet employed It should em- 
phasize the terminal f rtnc^on for ttose to whom it applies ; the pre- 
l^ratory function for those to whcHn it aH>lie$. Training for per- 
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sonal or civic efficiency should be provided for all. In its ‘‘young adult 
division'^ it should perform a reservoir function. Here occupational 
skills previously acquired should be maintained and occupational 
placement should be sought actively by the junior college for indi- 
viduals in this reservoir group. 

George C. Jensen, Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento, California 
Post-high-school training is inevitable. The junior college is the 
normal institution for assuming this responsibility. The development 
of industry and modem business postpones the entry of youths into 
occupations and makes training for occupations increasingly impera- 
tive. Our high schools will gradually become completely institutions of 
general education, leaving specialized education to the higher insti- 
tutions. There will of necessity be much coordination between insti- 
tutions for vocational training and employers. Junior colleges, lo- 
cated near fields of emplojrment, can serve this training purpose better 
than larger institutions far removed from employing fields. Occupa- 
tional surveys, training for employment, placement, and follow- 
up, are as essential for the great majority of our students as the 
prescribed courses are for the few who go on to universities. The 
junior college is the next essential step in the march of educational 
institutions. 

Charles E. Teach, San Luis Obispo, California 
The junior college is without doubt one of the best first aids for 
youth. One of its growing pains is the urge to treat it lightly. If we 
shall be able to overcome that tendency the junior college will be 
increasingly useful in the development of American citizens of to- 
morrow, 

F. A. Henderson, Santa Ana, California 
A generation ago the high school was the “people’s college.” Today 
the junior college occupies this place. Junior college training is almost 
essential today for employment. It is here to stay and should devote 
itself primarily to problems of immediate employment. 

Percy R, Davis, Scmta Monica, California 
The de man d for col^e educaticHi is rapidly becoming almost as 
universal as has bem the fm hi^ school education during 

the last two or three decafc, Tte rapidfy growhig junior collie 
movemeBt is in answer to ttot d^nand, v^ikh previously established 
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colleges and universities cannot begin to meet — for a number of dif- 
ferent and obvious reasons. Under such circumstances the function 
of the junior college is primarily two-fold in my opinion, namely: 
first, general education for constructive citizenship and social living ; 
second, vocational education for the semiprofessions, for business, 
and for industry. These two functions are terminal in character. The 
door should not be closed to junior college graduates who wish to go 
further in university education. Therefore, the third fimction, the 
college or university preparatory, cannot be neglected. The first two 
terminal functions, however, should be predominant. At present uni- 
versity lower-division requirements compel too high a percentage of 
junior college students to sacrifice essential elements of general edu- 
cation. 

Stanford Hannah, Taft, California 
The junior college movement, particularly with reference to its 
terminal aspects, has been brought about by two factors. First of all, 
the fact that industry has indicated that it does not wish to employ 
students at the age at which they complete high school. They are, 
therefore, unable to find work, and unless some provision is made for 
the wise use of their time, the period between graduation and em- 
ployment is going to be worse than wasted. Secondly, modem life 
and modem industry require a greater degree of training than can 
be provided by the time of graduation from high school. Requirements 
for a good, broad, and sound general education will occupy the major 
part of the high school program. Along with this can be given some 
prevocational and even some vocational training. The major part of 
the special training for entrance into a given occupation, however, 
should follow the twelfth year. Here is the opportunity for the junior 
college. It seems very short sighted to bring students up to the point 
where they are ready for that special training which will increase 
greatly their economic value to society as well as to themselves, and 
then to drop them. It is our belief that the continuance of free public 
education through the necessary vocational training of the masses is 
necessary. 

Ben M* Williams, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 
The consistent and rapid growth of the jtmior colleges is one indi- 
cation that, in the opinion of many people who patronize them, they 
serve a useful purpose. Almost without exoepticn junior college ad- 
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ministrators are introducing terminal courses suited to the needs of 
the community as rapidly as the institution will warrant. 

J. Fred Essig, Grand Junction, Colorado 

The junior college movement is one of the most significant develop- 
ments to meet modem conditions in American education. 

James H. Risley, District No. 1, Pueblo, Colorado 

The need in a community such as this is for a very decided em- 
phasis to be placed on vocational guidance and direct vocational 
preparation after a careful survey of community needs. Too many 
of our young people are attempting liberal arts courses who fail to 
profit by them. There is a growing scarcity of skilled and semiskilled 
workers. 

Ray E. Redmond, District No. 20, Pueblo, Colorado 
The junior college holds great possibilities for the student who de- 
sires specific training in trade or business. In the field of terminal 
training the junior college has its greatest opportunity. Perhaps suffi- 
cient college preparatory courses should be maintained for the few 
who will go on, but emphasis should be on terminal courses. 

Joseph A. Fitzgerald, New Haven, Connecticut 
The extension of the junior colleges should be closely integrated 
with the revision of the present high school curriculum, adding more 
intensive specialization to the more general training of the secondary 
school. 

Warren A. Hanson, New London, Connecticut 
The jimior college must find itself first before its value can be 
determined. 

Chester W. Holmes, Assistant Superintendent, Washington, D.C. 

The junior college should be particularly helpful in giving youth 
certain types of sufc^rofessional and vocational training not available 
in liberal arts or tedmok^cal colleges — the youth who cannot afford 
four years of academic training, or who are not fitted for it, or who 
simply doiiT want it 

. Wxixiam B. Triloar, Snpervis^ Principal, Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida 

In this area, pmstty lourist, the opporhmities for hig^ school grad- 
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uates to secure employment without some specialized training, are nil. 
We are using the coordination plan with the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in order to permit these students to serve as apprentices in the 
field of this choice and in this way they come out partially trained and 
knowing what it is all about. The junior college could do a much 
better job of this if its facilities were available to such students. 

I. T. Pearson, Director of Instruction, Miami, Florida 

The junior college with terminal function in mind is greatly to be 
desired in Florida. However, Florida is too poor (or at least it 
so) to undertake higher education on a free basis. 

J. O. Allen, Albany, Georgia 

Our community is considering establishing a junior college. We 
consider it necessary to take care of the educational needs of this 
community and a number of nearby communities. We need such an 
mstitution to serve as a terminal for some 35 to 40 per cent of our 
graduates and as a preparatory institution for higher education for 
25 to 30 per cent of our graduates. 

E. S. Stucki, Rexburg, Idaho 

There will be more and more need for junior colleges especially 
those giving terminal and vocational courses. ■ 

George A. Schwebel, Cicero, Illinois 

My judgment is that the junior college movement should encourage 
high school graduates to secure more advanced learning. I cannot see 
the division which would make future learning impossible for many 
who under the present set-up of college requirements would not be 
permitted to enter advanced college courses later in life. 

C. V. Haworth, Kokomo, Indiana 

Thousands of young people who are now in college should be in 
junior colleges and much of the work should be of the terminal 
variety. 

A. A. Johnson, Muscatine, Iowa 

The questicm our students are asidng us is : What can I learn here 
that will give me a jd5? 
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L. H. Petit, Chanute, Kansas 

There is no question but what the junior college movement today 
carries with it the same possibility that the high school movement did 
a few years ago. This will be particularly true if the junior college 
sets for its standard, practical terminal courses rather than offering 
only those things that will point to professional life and the so-called 
white-collar jobs. 

Kenneth McFarland, Coffeyville, Kansas 

I have just finished a doctor's dissertation dealing primarily with 
the problem of determining appropriate terminal curricula for our 
own junior college. This study thoroughly convinced us here that, 
wherever possible, direct vocational training should be deferred to the 
post-high-school level. Our study shows again that most vocational 
failures are not occasioned by lack of specific skills. People get fired 
because they are immature, unreliable, lazy, irresponsible, tactless, 
intemperate, immoral, dishonest, disloyal, possess poor dispositions, 
or are classed as “poor personalities.'' It is not presumed that personal 
qualities can be substituted for skills but it is contended that such 
qualities must supplement skills if vocational success is to be realized. 
This is what is meant by the vocational value of general education. 
Our study included a complete vocational survey of the local job mar- 
ket This survey shows, in common with more general surveys, that 
there is no demand for 16- and 17-year-old children who possess one 
skill, no judgment, and insufficient general maturity. Let us postpone 
vocational education to the junior college and make it include suffi- 
cient general education along with the preparation in specific skills. 

J. F. Hughes, El Dorado, Kansas 

My ideal for even those who should go on with higher education is 
that each should have vocational training which he can use effectively 
in the work-a-day world, should he drop out of school any time after 
leavii^ high school. The junior college assists greatly in the realiza- 
tiOT of tiiis ideal. 

J. A, Fleming, lola, Kansas 

While the preparatory function of the junior college is very im- 
portant, I fed tkfct the tenffinal function is at least twice as im- 
portant 
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Evan E. Evans, Winfield, Kansas 
In general the junior college movement has been merely a high 
school extension. Unfortunately, it has been neither a high school 
nor a college. With the present attitude of the junior college leader- 
ship toward vocational terminal education, I have the feeling the 
junior college movement will spread rapidly and will soon become a 
recognized force in American education. The present crisis gives the 
leaders an opportunity to install some of this vocational training as an 
aid to national defense. Once installed, its merit will be recognized and 
it will never be discontinued. 

Arville Wheeler, Ashland, Kentucky 
The junior college should be loaded with terminal courses. There 
is a need for a terminal junior college which cannot be met by the 
four-year college. 

E. W. Jones, Shreveport, Louisiana 
I am strongly of the opinion that junior college is all that most high 
school graduates ought to undertake. This, however, is with the as- 
sumption that these junior colleges will equip them for some definite 
place in making a living. 

Arthur L. Gould, Boston, Massachusetts 

Young people, more and more, in order to meet the demands of 
effective participation as citizens in our democracy, need the social and 
technical training which the junior college offers. 

Hector L, Belisle, Fall River, Massachusetts 
There is a wide range of occupations in a twilight zone requiring 
more than a high school education and less than a full technological 
education. The junior college, as a primarily terminal institution, can 
prepare for these occupations without barring the way to further 
training for those who wish two years more. 

Cornelius P. Turner, Leicester, Massachusetts 
The junior college movement with reference to its terminal aspects 
is vital to the youth of America when one considers the small per- 
centage of high school graduates who continue their education and 
also the failure of high schools to prepare our youth to take their 
place in our industrial world of today. 
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Harvey S. Gruver, Lynn, Massachusetts 
There is no such thing as terminal education. An educational pro- 
gram should be so conceived that it may be continuous and always 
planned in reference to the next step which the individual contem- 
plates making, whether that is continued study or participation in life 
activity. 

John E. Granrud, Springfield, Massachusetts 

It is my feeling that the junior college has a significant contribution 
to make to American education. In our own city we have viewed with 
alarm the gap between high school graduation and regular employ- 
ment. In recent years more than 60 per cent of our high school 
graduates did not secure emplo 3 nnent (full-time regular employment) 
until a year after graduation. Many remained unemployed two years 
and more. But it is not merely as a stop gap between secondary edu- 
cation and employment that junior colleges are important. Citizens in 
a democracy are confronted with highly complicated problems on 
which they are expected to vote. We assume that they are fully com- 
petent and capable of passing judgment on highly technical trade 
treaties, tax laws, labor regulations, etc. Of course in practice they 
merely vote for candidates — ^but if democracy is to meet its problems 
successfully its citizens must be capable of voting on issues and not 
on men alone. Our answer to the powers of darkness abroad in the 
world must be ever increasing enlightenment. The junior college, it 
seems to me, is one of the means to achieve an enlightened citizenry. 

Edwin H. Miner, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Youth in eastern states, where reasonably priced higher education is 
not universally available, should have the advantages of junior college 
education. The latter, however, should not borrow the liberal arts 
collie’s first two years. 

M. L. McCoy, Big Rapids, Michigan 
Certainly young people who have little or no interest and even less 
business (nc^thstanding Dr. Hutchins) in the academic, should 
become literate in moAtm life process and trends, for which time is 
iiKKlequate in high schools. 

L. HL Lamb, Micfdgm 

The junior college movement is of Ae most cftitstanding devel- 
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opments in American education which will fill an obvious social and 
economic need. 

Arthur E. Erickson, Ironwood, Michigan 
Vocational (terminal) education is moving up to the junior college 
years. The only question is whether the junior colleges or some other 
agencies will meet the need. 

Harold Steele, Jackson, Michigan 

The junior college movement, especially its terminal aspects, is be- 
coming more important year by year.” ' 

John A. Craig, Muskegon, Michigan 
Junior college comes as a natural educational development. It 
should be available to all within the next decade. 

G. B. Ferrell, Brainerd, Minnesota 

The junior college is a very important educational institution, and 
should have encouragement and support. The terminal aspect should 
be more fully developed. State or Federal aid in this development 
would seem desirable. 

J. W. Dutter, Coleraine, Minnesota 

I have a feeling that we have better facilities on hand to train boys 
to run tanks, pilot airplanes, and operate electric apparatus than most 
anything the army will be able to do in the short period at its com- 
mand. I believe the junior college is the most adaptable institution in 
public school education today. It has few traditions and could be 
molded easily to fit a need if that need were clearly determined. 

Leo H. Dominick, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
I believe the junior college has a dual function, terminal for the 
majority, but also preparatory for a minority group. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on vocational work. 

N.. C. Kearney, Director of Research, St Paul, Minnesota 
The junior college movement started out on the wrong track in 
many cases, stressing college prepiratory work or preprofessionai 
training excllisively. There is a ^ift now that is significant and that 
promises to fulfill a real need in the edmeaticai of yon&i. 
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L. A. Lavine, Virginia, Minnesota 
The purpose of the junior college is to make employable citizens 
by offering terminal courses which are functional. 

Edgar S. Bovvins, Brookhaven, Mississippi 
An improved terminal program would aid materially in adjusting 
at least 30 per cent of our high school graduates in securing some 
worth-while employment. 

B. Frank Brown, Gulfport, Mississippi 
I am m hearty accord with the movement to encourage our junior 
colleges in studying terminal courses carefully and putting into their 
courses of study such work as might be needed in the section where 
they are located. 

W. E. Rosenstengel, Columbia, Missouri 
I believe that the junior college movement organized for terminal 
education is one of the most important educational movements. Thou- 
sands of students who are graduates of high schools cannot secure 
employment and should be in school but not in colleges as our present 
universities and colleges are organized. There are also many students, 
in our present colleges and universities who should be attending a 
school which offers terminal education of the junior college rank. If 
a sufficient number of junior colleges were organized giving work on 
the terminal basis, it would change the picture for youth. It would 
seem to me that the Federal government and state governments should 
look more toward this kind of training than the training that is being 
given in CCC camps and some of the proposed NYA programs. 

E. T, Miller, Hannibd, Missouri 
The junior college, especially in its terminal educational program, 
oflFers the best opportunity for communities to train their youth for 
actual entry into the business and community life. 

Roscoe V. Shores, Kansas City, Missouri 
To me the devek^)ment of die junior collie movemenjt, particularly 
with ref^enoc to its teminal aspects, is most vital. Our boys and 
girls who caimol afford to go away to colkge or univeirsity must be 
cared for in sdhoote the of W m 2L 
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M, F. Beach, Moberly, Missouri 

The junior college, I think, has an excellent opportunity, as well as 
responsibility, to prepare the great mass of American youth to live. 

John D. Shively, Havre, Montana 

The junior college should care for the students not interested in a 
regular college course. There are plenty of professional schools now. 
We need more high-class trade schools for the 85 per cent not going 
to college. 

Paul E. Seidel, IVahoo, Nebraska 
The junior college has merely extended the academic courses of the 
high school and served as a preprofessional institution. There is a 
need for minimizing the ‘'white collar” and glorifying the “overalls.” 

Austin R. Coulson, Albany, New York 
With the large number of four-year colleges that we have, it seems 
to me that the main object of the junior college should be to provide 
terminal courses. 

Frederick H. Bair, Bronxville, New York 
In my judgment the junior college is the logical and proper next 
step in the fulfillment of the American idea of the fullest possible 
development of every individual. The spread of public high schools in 
the ’90’s and since was the last great stride forward ; the spread of the 
jimior colleges is the next. 

David H. Moskowitz, Assistant Superintendent, Brooklyn, New 
York 

The junior college should have courses designed to bridge the gap 
between the school and participation in adult activities. The terminal 
aspects of the course should consist in ah effort to prepare the student 
for social competence as well as vocational competence in a particular 
field. 

Lloyd N. Morrisett, Assistant Superintendent, Yonkers, New York 
1 regard the junior college particularly with emphasis on its termi- 
nal aspects as the Ic^cal development of our secondary school system. 
Without it secondary educaticm for youth is incomplete. This type of 
educaticbal training is better to youtfi dian the first two years 
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of college ordinarily are. It is the kind of general education that I 
advocate and recommend and hope to see unanimously adopted. 

T. Ward Guy, Statesville, North Carolina 

The junior college movement should be encouraged in every way 
possible, especially the terminal function. 

H. O. Saxvik, Bismarck, North Dakota 
Junior college offers opportunities for vocational training not usu- 
ally available in colleges and special classes for adults in business. 

M. B, Zimmerman, Wahpeton, North Dakota 
A secondary school education is not sufficient today to enable a 
youngster to go out into life and take his or her place as a breadwinner 
or homemaker. An eighth-grade education at one time in our history 
accomplished that. With the greatly changed conditions of today, 
youngsters need a longer broadening and seasoning process to get 
ready for the job of living properly. To get and hold a job today, the 
individual must know more, technically and generally. The secondary 
school graduate is younger than he used to be. He simply is not ready 
to assume the heavy responsibilities demanded by employment. The 
junior college should present him with the opportunity to mature in 
judgment, broaden his vision and knowledge as well as his skills, thus 
fitting him for the important job of being a good citizen in a democ- 
racy. 

Ralph H. Waterhouse, Akron, Ohio 
An expanding national culture constantly will increase the com- 
plexity of the social, economic, and political problems, thus raising 
the common intellectual, technical and esthetic standards. We should 
need, therefore, to make very easily available, beyond the high school 
period, opportunities for a widespread acceptance of opportunities 
for dealing with challenges from the intellectual, the technical, and 
the esthetic areas. 

J. H. Mason, Canton, Ohio 

I am not impressed with the junior college movement if it does not 
prepare for further college training. 

Chaiejlis Wioieoh, Oberlm, Ohio 

The liberal arts too conservative to meet the needs 

of the masses. It serves one J*iir|)(^€---pr^rof€ssfeml training. The 
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junior college has a definite service to render in carrying true educa- 
tion beyond the secondary field. 

H. E. Wrinkle, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

It is my opinion that the junior college of the near future will be 
found in all cities of 15,000 and over, consisting of grades 11, 12, 13, 
14, or 12, 13, 14, offering a terminal program designed to meet the 
needs of the many students for whom the junior college is the final 
institution of learning which they will attend. 

J. I, Baugher, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

We need an education of a terminal nature at the end of high 
school for two more years, that will be more semiprofessional in 
character — ^more closely related to industry, the home, citizenship du- 
ties, the church, and the community in general. 

Calvin V. Ekdly, Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
The need for diversified curricula beyond twelfth year is very evi- 
dent. The junior college or something similar is needed for setting a 
new terminal. 

J. Nelson Mowls, Uniontown, Penmylvania 

I am in favor of the present trend toward the junior college. The 
jimior college should offer courses of a practical nature. It should 
serve the 40 per cent or SO per cent who are now taking the general 
course in our public high schools. 

Charles F. Towne, Providence, Rhode Island 
There is a genuine need for an institution which will carry a student 
at least two years beyond the high school, and which will provide him 
with sufficient training to produce occupational competency and sound 
citizenship, attitudes, and habits. The traditional liberal arts college 
with its preparatory requirements does not at all serve the real needs 
of at least 75 per cent of students of high school age. 

E. C. McCants, Anderson, South Carolina 
While the junior college should be equipped to prepare students for 
additional educational training, I feel that the principal function of 
the junior college should be to round off a pupiFs high school training 
and prepare him to earn a living soon as his work in the institution 
is completed. In this connection I tiiink thjat during the made pi:^rs 
junior college career he should be given sufficient military training 
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to exempt him from any draft for purely training purposes. I think, 
also, that for all those pupils not expecting to enter college or uni- 
versity, vocational training should be stressed. 

A. J. Richards, Denmark, South Carolina 

I feel that there is a definite place for the junior college which has 
the terminal function as a guide and reason for its being. I do not 
feel the need of the junior college for any other purpose. 

Barrett Lowe, IVessingfon Springs, South Dakota 

I think there is a definite need for junior colleges to serve as termi- 
nal institutions where high school graduates may prepare for voca- 
tional work such as teaching in rural schools, commercial work, trades 
and industries. Here young people could find themselves and defi- 
nitely prepare to make a living. In a sparsely settled state the junior 
college can supply opportunities in guidance and skills which are sadly 
lacking in the small high schools which serve as their feeders. 

A. H. Hughey, El Paso, Texas 

The junior college has a definite place in the American educational 
organization — ^that primarily of providing an extension of training 
in vocational lines for those who cannot undertake or who do not 
wish a four-year college education. This statement should not exclude 
entirely the preparatory fimction of the junior college, since many 
students will wish to undertake the first two years of college work in 
their home communities for financial reasons, etc., but the preparatory 
function should be held subordinate to the vocational training service, 
a terminal function. 

E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, Texas 
I should put the chief functions of the junior college to provide two 
years extension of general education as well as vocational education. 
These should be organized with respect to cultural, civic, and voca- 
tional needs. The naticm’s greatest need is an extension of general and 
special education in order to help the people with minimum education 
for the American way of life. 

H., A. MooitE, K^emnUe, Texas 

The junior oflers best means of carii^ for young people 

during die period O# between sm3ndbry sdiool and ab- 

sorprioQ into ecommm Kfe. 
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J. E. Burnett, Stephenville, Texas 

The courses containing the very bread of life should be given in 
these institutions since many do not go beyond them. 

N.. J. Barlow, Cedar City, Utah 

There seems to be a great need in our state for terminal courses. It 
does seem to me that this is the chief function of the junior college. 

F. W. Kling, Jr., Buena Vista, Virginia 

Because of the National Fair Labor Standards Act and other labor 
regulations, it is almost impossible for youths under 18 to get satis- 
factory employment. For that reason I look to see the compulsory 
school attendance age (now IS in Virginia) raised, ultimately to 18 
or 20. The junior college is the logical next step when this happens, 

G. L. H. Johnson, Danville, Virginia 

I think of a revision of the general education courses so that they 
may have a far more definite relationship to the vocational courses 
offered. Such general education courses will be quite good enough to 
be recognized by standard colleges for appropriate advanced standing, 
if further college training is desired, but they will also be such as to 
make more certain that the terminal education of the junior college 
will be more broadly and also more specifically functional. For a 
single example, instead of planning the junior college English cur- 
riculum to fit the English program of the standard college for the 
junior and senior years, it should be so planned as to assure in the 
junior college period a fine working knowledge of the various forms 
of written and spoken English. The amount of time to be devoted to 
literature as such, with its great reaches and types and techniques and 
authors, must be reduced. Make sure only, in this phase, that there 
will be a love of literature which will fix a life attitude — ^a desire for 
good reading, etc. 

R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro, Virginia 

I think the terminal aspects of the junior college are important. 
Many young people go to formal colleges who could profit more by 
vocational preparation in a jtmior college. 

J. A. Reeves, Everett, Washington 
There is a very evident gap betwe^ the high school age and the 
age when industry and labor can or will use our young people. In that 
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gap which is from two to four years in length, there is danger that 
ambitious, loyal young men and women will become discouraged be- 
cause they have nothing to do but look for a job which isn’t there. 
Most of these people are ready to get started to do something worth 
while and they become very restless when they have to wait and do 
very little. Their minds are too idle and may become receptive to sug- 
gestions of discontent (fifth column, etc.). In that way we prepare the 
minds of our next citizens for just the thing which we wish to prevent. 
In other words, if vocational junior colleges did very little else but 
keep youth busy at some phase of worth-while learning to keep 
up their morale, they would be a good investment. 

E. J. McNamara, Longview^ Washington 
Terminal education — not only semiprofessional but trade and in- 
dustrial — should occupy the first two school years beyond the high 
school for a majority of secondary school graduates. A public junior 
college is the logical place for such instruction. 

Worth McClure, Seattle, Washington 
Junior college is a timely extension of secondary education. Termi- 
nal aspects should not be rigid. 

Orville C. Pratt, Spokane, Washington 
The junior college is growing fast now for the same reason that 
the high school began to grow rapidly between 1880 and 1890 and 
has doubled each decade since that time up to 1930. As technological 
unemployment dislodged children of higher and higher ages, parents 
were confronted with three choices where formerly with but two. The 
three choices parents had when their children finished the eighth grade 
were: (1) to let them go to work, (2) to let them go on to high 
school, or (3) to let them loaf. Now the opportunity for work has 
completely disappeared for eighth-grade graduates and to a large ex- 
tent for hig^ school graduates. In a survey we made locally, we found 
that those one year out of high school as graduates fell into three 
groups: (1) one-third were still in school — college, business college, 
technical schods, etc.; (2) cme-third had found work; (3) the final 
diird had not b^n able, financially, to go on to school and had not 
been able to find work. It is this group that need imperatively to be 
cared for. They capnot be cared for by a Jiiiiior college which is 
merely a fragmei^ of bfdfeay cidlege. The work suitable for 
them needs to be ^ry d€&te%r vocatkmaf . 
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P. F. Gaiser, Vancouver, Washington 

Junior college is our chief hope of bringing beyond-high-school 
training opportunities to the student, and of adapting such an educa- 
tional program to student needs. 

Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Many sorely tried children without $100 break under the double 
dose of work and study in a distant college or university. A Milwau- 
kee boy without a hundred dollars (or without a shirt) may attend the 
Social Center for grades 13 and 14. 

University Registrars and State Department Officials 

Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions, University of California 
Regional surveys showing employment needs should be made and 
junior colleges should respond by developing curricula designed to 
train students for success in occupations for which the junior colleges 
train. 



Figure 51. Location by States of 23 Universities anb State Departments 
OF Education Whose Accreditation Officials Are Quoted 


Helen G. Duggan, Examiner, University of Colorado 
I see the prc^lem of &e student who has used the junior collie 
more or less as a testing field and has combined in his schedule the 
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practical or terminal courses with some of the degree-requirement 
courses. In arranging the curriculum of a junior college, it would be 
helpful to the student, and incidentally to us, if consideration were 
given to this phase of the problem. A junior college student should 
understand thoroughly that if he included any of the terminal courses 
in his schedule, he could not expect to receive advanced standing 
credit for them if he later decided to go on to a four-year college. 

M. W. Carothers, Director of Division of Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Florida 

Economic conditions and trends seem to indicate that few young 
people will be able to secure full-time employment before 20 or 21 
years of age. An additional two years of educational opportunity 
should be provided at public expense to make it possible for young 
people to use these two years profitably. 

Ella L. Olesen, Registrar, University of Idaho 
Terminal education in junior colleges of this particular section of 
the country, as I see it, should take over the training given in the 
business colleges and give like training in fields other than business. 

Louie Lesslie, Secretary, State Board of Education, Kansas 
In the past years the chief interest and emphasis iri Kansas junior 
colleges has been in the “preparatory function’* but at present there 
is a pronoimced interest among the administrators in the further 
development of the “terminal function.” While the junior college rs 
the logical place for terminal education, it is to be hoped that the 
colleges will base their course offerings on scientific data to the end 
that the educational needs of the given social group will be provided. 

H. E. Chandler, Chairman of Committee on Relations with Junior 
Colleges, University of Kansas 

The termmal function is in my judgment the most important as- 
.pect of junior college work. In this state our collies have done little 
in terminal work. A serious, studied effort to formulate vital, func- 
tional ctxrrk^la leading to an intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems of American Hfe and the establisfament of terminal courses in 
trades and in setmi^ofessional he^s are two great needs in junior 
oolkge e(kcatio!ii 
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Paul P. Boyd, Secretary, Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, University of Kentucky 

All colleges, including the junior colleges, should provide terminal 
courses covering the first two years. 

Leo M. Chamberlain, Registrar, University of Kentucky 
Unemployment may make it imperative for larger numbers of 
young people to remain in school until the age of 20 or thereabouts. 
Obviously many of them cannot fit into the traditional college pro- 
gram. The junior college can contribute much to the education of 
this group if it will recognize and seize its opportunity. However, it 
should be kept in mind that the high schools have had the same op- 
portunity in the past and with few exceptions have failed to take 
advantage of it. 

Percy F. Crane, Director of Admissions, University of Maine 
The terminal aspect of the junior college movement is worth while 
and rapidly establishing a permanent place in American education. 

Royal R. Shumway, Chairman of the Committee on Relations of the 
University to Other Institutions of Learning, University of Minne- 
sota 

In my judgment the terminal function of the junior college is by 
far its most important one. Any one who has been a personnel officer 
in an arts college knows that there are many students enrolled for 
whom its curricula are not suitable but who are there because there 
is no training available which meets their needs. It seems to me that 
the junior college may fit exactly into that situation and give not 
merely terminal vocational training but general cultural training as 
well. I do not believe such a program is in any way an infringe- 
ment on the objectives of any other types of educational institution. 

Freeman Dauohters, Chairman of Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion of Northwest Association of Secondary and High Schools, 
Missoula, Montana 

We have long needed adequate vocational, technical, and semi- 
prof esdonal schools in the United States. The demand is shown by 
the fact that wherever and whenever schools of that type have been 
opened they have been crowded to the doors with students even on 
the pTddt and the h%h school feveis. However, if junior col- 
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leges merely duplicate the university preparatory work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, the extra expenditure of public funds is 
hardly justified. If they stick to the terminal education field they will 
render a profound contribution to American education. 

H. H. Swain, Executive Secretary, University of Montana 

The junior college may have a very valuable contribution to make 
to education if it is thoroughly controlled by those whose prime con- 
cern is to bring to young people opportimities not otherwise available 
to them, rather than by those whose prime concern is the patronage 
of home-town merchants instead of the merchants in college towns. 

A. A. Reed, University Examiner, University of Nebraska 

Properly organized junior colleges that stress terminal curricular 
offerings can be of the greatest aid to public education. 

Robert H. Morrison, State Supervisor of Junior Colleges, New 
Jersey 

The junior college has a unique function in educating men and 
women for service in semiprofessional positions. No institution has 
done this adequately. 

Irwin A. Conroe, Director, Division of Higher Education, State 
Education Department, New York 

Refer to my article published in the May 1936 issue of the Junior 
College Journal. Since that date my faith in terminal programs and 
my sense of need therefor have grown apace. 

J. Henry Highsmith, Director Division -of Instructional Service, 
N orth Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
The publicly supported junior college is the only hope of additional 
training for millions of American youth. Every city of any size or 
importance should provide junior college training of a very practical 
or terminal sort as preparation for living as American citizens should 
live, 

Walter S. Colons, Director of Instruction, State Department of 
Educatim, Ohio 

As a terminal institiilioa the jtmior oolite should emphasize par- 
ticular^ its possi)^ ^ hu^iess and to trades and in- 

dustries. 
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M. R. Chauncey, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College^ 
Stillwater 

The junior college should be free to formulate its program to 
serve the pupils who attend and the community in which it is lo- 
cated. This means that the principal emphasis should be on terminal 
programs. 

Roy Gittinger, Dean of Administration, University of Oklahoma 

I do not think that the terminal aspects of the junior college move- 
ment should be emphasized. If there is any particular magic in ter- 
minal courses, the first two years of the ordinary college of arts and 
sciences in a university or other school of collegiate rank should 
learn this magic since a large proportion of students who enroll in 
universities or colleges generally are not able to remain imtil they 
have completed the requirements for graduation. 

C. M. Hardison, Supervisor, Division of Certification, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tennessee 

We, in the Tennessee Valley, need the terminal two-year junior 
college with emphasis on vocational training. It is likely that we shall 
become a rather large industrial section and shall have need for our 
boys and girls for two years or less of training for this type of work. 

R. F. Thomason, Registrar, University of Tennessee 

The terminal idea is good but it presents some difficulties. This 
type of education places more responsibility on guidance. I am in 
favor of it if we can have the proper guidance. 

E. H. Hereford, College Examiner, State Department of Education, 
Texas 

The thinking with reference to junior colleges in Texas is definitely 
in the direction of more terminal work designed to prepare the 
student for the industries in his section. 

E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Dean of Admission, University of 
Texas 

Every junior college ought, by all means, to make a full and careful 
study of its vidnitj and then do its best to meet the particular needs 
for vocational BxAt adult educition in that vicinity. 
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F. W. Kohoe, Registrar, University of Vermont 
We feel that the junior college movement is educationally justifiable. 
These colleges, if they command plant, faculty, and facilities neces- 
sary for satisfactory instruction above the secondary school level, 
and if they are publicly supported or suitably endowed, will offer 
satisfactory terminal education to a selected group of secondary school 
graduates whose abilities deserve this additional formal training. Such 
colleges may also serve as stepping stones to senior college work for 
a few students whose capacities are discovered to be of such caliber. 

Editors of Educational Periodicals 
H. M. Byram, Agricultural Education Magazine 
There should not be an appreciable growth in the junior college 
movement, in my judgment, until these institutions either change 
very radically or imtil a new and better type of institution is brought 
into being than the imitations of liberal arts colleges that we have in 
our present junior colleges. 



Figure 52. Location by States chf 34 Editors of Educational Periodicals 

Who Are Quoted 


E. J, Moulton, Americm MathemaHcd Monthly 
Give ymmg naen and women as good traimng and educaticm as 
possiMe. Let us not aaitomatically ten^te eAicadon of any jun- 
ior college sti»(}ent 
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William A. Shimer, American Scholar 

The junior college should have as rapid and wide-spread develop- 
ment as did the high school. The high schools should gradually hand 
all vocational and technical training over to the junior colleges. 

L, H. Dennis, American Vocational Association Journal and Netvs 
Bulletin 

The junior college movement is facing some important decisions. 
If an attempt is made in the junior college to include terminal courses 
vocational in nature they will succeed or fail according to whether 
or not they are definitely vocational or a middle-of-the-road program 
attempting to give both vocational instruction and preparation for a 
senior college or university. 

Walter E. Hess, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

I believe it is the duty of the local, state, and Federal governments 
to provide a broad education program, both terminal and preparatory 
courses, meeting the individual needs of all students until the end of 
the fourteenth grade, with some aid even beyond to those who can 
contribute to the betterment of the nation, 

Edward H. Redford, California Journal of Secondary Education 
The junior college has a certain passive value that is of immeasur- 
able importance, for in this day of wide-spread unemployment it offers 
a haven where the millions of unemployed youths may occupy them- 
selves with worth-while activities. And in an active sense the junior 
college makes a contribution of immeasurable importance, for it en- 
ables youths to get ready for the jobs that we are coming to realize 
are available to people trained for them. 

Boyd M. McKeown, Christian Education Magazine 

Probably the greatest opportunity of service open to the junior col- 
lege is through more emphasis on terminal courses. It seems to me, 
however, this emphasis should be accompanied by a program of 
guidance designed to see that , each student gets into the type of in- 
stitution and the type of curriculum which will best serve his needs. 
With its terminal courses, moreover, the junior college should strive 
to avoid becoming merely a vocational school. While the junior cd- 
lege is training pec^Ie to make a living, it should also train them for 
living — ^ tiring which is much more important than merely making 
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a living. The terminal curriculum should include some broad basic 
courses designed to prepare for complete living and to provide an 
adequate philosophy of life. The junior college should be a center for 
the dissemination of morals and culture as well as a center for voca- 
tional education. 

A. L. Knoblauch, Connecticut Teacher 

I want to add my general reaction as to the significance of the 
junior college movement. In some respects it looks like a Timothy 
Dwight movement. It is unfortunate that so much is being attempted 
with so little careful planning. We need to look at our entire educa- 
tional set-up before we go in for this movement in a big way. 

Lawrence W. Prakken, Education Digest 
Realistic terminal education at the junior college level is one of the 
most important unfulfilled functions of public education today. 

Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Educational Forum 
The junior college increasingly should provide an enriched educa- 
tion for those students who are neither fitted for, nor interested in, 
an extremely humanistic education. It should place emphasis upon the 
artistic, mechanical, and managerial types of talent. 

J. H. Minnick, Educational Outlook 

I believe that there are two ways in which the junior college can 
be of real service. (1) A junior college of real academic standing 
in a community where the regular academic college is not easily ac- 
cessible would be of great service ; (2) A junior college of vocational 
nature will serve a host of young people who should never attempt 
the academic college. My somewhat critical attitude is the result of 
seeing many academically good young people enter a low-grade junior 
college, thinking that they were getting a standard education only to 
learn later that they had wasted (or almost wasted) two years of their 
life, 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, English Journal and College English 
The junior coU^e should serve (1) young people whose tastes and 
abilities are stated to arts-college or professional school work, but 
whose money will permit only two years — or none — ^in a more distant 
cd3ege; and (2) yoring pec^k whose interests and abilities are more 
immediately The seoosKl class is much die larger, and for it 

the tenmnal courses slioidd be offered in great variety but of ex- 
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cellent quality. Since, except during industrial booms, youth cannot 
find work for wages, we should see that youth gets additional educa- 
tion (1) to build .character, (2) to advance citizenship, and (3) to 
prepare for vocation and leisure. If we escape fascism in the present 
crisis, we must do better by our young people or we shall fall into 
the pit when the industrial postwar let-down comes. 

Morris Fishbein, Hygeia—The Health Magazine 

There would seem to be a necessity for the training of young men 
and young women for technical and business careers, the training be- 
ing primarily such as could be had through the junior college rather 
than through the university. Certainly, the high school does not give 
such a training. Moreover, apprenticeships are not now available as 
they used to be in the technical trades. Modem business has no time 
to spend in teaching. It is the place of the junior college to qualify 
young men and young women for such places. In order to complete 
the situation, suitable arrangements might be made with well-estab- 
lished large corporations and with the unions to fit graduates of jim- 
ior colleges, who have had adequate technical and business training, 
into proper niches in society after their training had been concluded. 

Crawford Greene, Journal of Arkansas Education 

Because of Arkansas' lack of vocational schools, I think efforts 
should be made to direct the junior colleges toward a terminal edu- 
cation program. 

Herbert A. Tonne, Journal of Business Education 

The junior college movement is meeting a. vital need in our educa- 
tional system if it helps to articulate the school life and post-school 
life. It can be particularly useful to those boys and girls who have 
adequate financial and initial ability to go through the secondary 
school but lack those abilities and interests which would make formal 
college work worth while. 

Anson W. Belding, Journal of Education 

It is my firm belief that there should be terminal studies of a 
somewhat specialized nature at several diflferent levels of the school 
and college ascent. The junior a>Il€ge ccmes at just the right period 
to do an exception^y good job of equipping a large number of young 
people for entry inlo important types of bcsiness, technical or semi- 
professional 1!lbe value of a fcmr-year dipimm as an im- 
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mediate gateway to employment or a career is increasingly circum- 
scribed. 

Kathryn G. Heath, Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women 

The junior college movement is one of the most significant educa- 
tional movements of the day, because: (1) It seeks to absorb the 
youth population which could profit materially by additional training 
beyond the high school, yet which needs to be prepared for useful 
work other than the professions. (2) It lends itself admirably to 
the distinct advantage of providing valuable work experience (not 
necessarily for pay) as a part of the curriculum. 

Joy E. Morgan, Journal of the National Education Association 
We need a broader concept of the junior college. It should be a 
vocational, intellectual, and cultural center serving every aspect of the 
life of its community, with particular emphasis on practical applica- 
tions to daily affairs. 

C. O. Wright, Kansas Teacher and Western School Journal 
The increased complexity of modem life simply means that the 
period of training for adult living must be extended. Technological 
progress has abolished apprenticeship practices and the schools must 
assume the responsibilities of practical training of youth. An exten- 
sion of public education beyond the senior high school is imperative. 

A. J. Lawrence, Modern Business Education 
The junior college, in my opinion, represents a typically American 
movement. Its aims and ideals are based upon a democratic concept 
of society that every child has a right to an opportunity to attain the 
highest development of which he is capable. Four-year colleges and 
universities, as now designed, do not offer such opportimities. If the 
junior college remains true to its ideals, it will receive increasing 
support from both educators and the public. 

Edwin H. Zeydee, Modern Language Journal 

About a aeration ago the public high school became an integral 
part of the mac hi nery for educating the a<kdescent generation as a 
whole. That deveh^snent has now resulted' in an enrollment of 75 
per cent of liiat g^ierafion. I envisage thi§ emeigence of the high 
schocd as merdy <m stage of a tre^ in American education. The 
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next step, I think, will be a similar development of the junior college. 
Whereas the high school is now the terminal school for the majority, 
the junior college will, I believe, attain this function in the next 20 
to 30 years. 

Edwin A. Swanson, National Business Education Quarterly 
The junior college movement, particularly the development of 
terminal courses and curriculums, undoubtedly deserves and will get 
recognition in so-called histories of education as the most significant 
educational contribution of this generation. 

Lawrence B. Johnson, New Jersey Educational Review 
The junior college movement is part of the natural upward growth 
of education. It has resulted partly from the inability of the public 
to swallow the four-year college at one dose and from the disinclina- 
tion of the four-year college to abandon its traditional function while 
there was still time. 

Herman B. Walker, Newark Teachers Association News 
Junior colleges with two-year courses that are designed to be ter- 
minal rather than preparatory for continued studies are highly de- 
sirable and should be a part of the public school system in all states, 
with high school courses adjusted to the same end. There is little 
hope for general adoption of this plan, however, until the Federal 
government uses its taxing power and revenues to supplement the 
financial ability of the poorer states in financing more liberal educa- 
tional policies and programs. 

Calvin O. Davis, North Central Association Quarterly 
Education suited to individual needs is the chief safeguard of de- 
mocracy and the most valuable possession of an individual. Hence ade- 
quate facilities for such education are imperative. The junior college 
gives promise of being the best agency yet devised for graduates of a 
secondary school — especially if its curriculum and organization are 
truly functional in character. 

James F. Rockett, Quarterly Journal of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction 

I cannot see the place of the junior coll^ in education. In days 
of it is an invitation to proJong the period fm* seeking 
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employment. In days of unemployment it serves a social purpose. It 
could be used at all times as a wonderful time for practical prepara- 
tion for life’s work. If the student is going to continue at college he 
should start in a four-year institution. 

William C. Bagley, School and Society 

I have said publicly on many occasions during the past four years 
that the junior college is the present “spear-head” in the upward 
expansion of mass (nonselective, universal) education. The develop- 
ment of the junior college and the development of adult education are 
the two most important and promising present-day movements in 
American education. 

Olga A. Jones, School Life 

I would like to see the progress and service of the junior college 
develop along lines of meeting an existing need of youth who are 
unable or unsuited to gain by the regular four-year university courses. 
I would regret seeing it become a quick “royal road” to education, 
losing sight of the long and slow educational processes for living as 
well as for work. 

Glen W. Warner, School Science and Mathematics 
Terminal courses designed to fit people mostly for local industries 
and employment should be provided for those who will profit by them, 
but they should parallel, not supplant, the standard courses preparing 
for further college work. The relative emphasis will depend on the 
community. Many students enter college with one aim in mind but 
find it advantageous or necessaiy to change plans before the end of 
two years. Each student should be permitted to continue until he has 
completed his revised plan, provided he can do the work successfully. 

Ernest D. Lewis, Secondary Education 
The senior high s<liools find it difficult to take care of pupils need- 
ing or desirii^ more education to round out their study. The junior 
collie is n^eting such a need. 

Lionel Crocker, The Speaker 

In the face of a mass s^yvanent toward technical education I hope 
diat tibe jumor coiiege wffl gjhre eoarses in Ei^lish literature, in his- 
lory, m govenux^nt, hi eooiioxxiics, in public peaking, in Ei^ish 
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composition to its students. I do not like the idea of terminal education. 
It suggests stopping. Learning should never stop. The mind of the 
junior college student should be awakened to the great fields of human 
endeavor. 

J. E. Grinnell, Teachers College Journal 

The junior college movement is the only sure warrant of continued 
democratic education for general culture and for community needs. 
It lends itself admirably to planning for the benefit of community 
and student alike. Moreover, it assures a better education for de- 
serving youth unable otherwise to go beyond the conventional high 
school. 

Louis Eisman, Vocational Trends 

I believe that the junior college can make a significant contribution 
to education in the United States by providing occupational “skills’" 
and furthering the maturity of high school graduates. 

Leonora R. Martin, Vocational Guidance Digest 
Any significant value of the junior college movement will be lost 
unless terminal courses are shaped for local needs. There should be 
no encroachment upon the training offered by the local universities. 
The latter are the best equipped for the professions, for engineering, 
and science courses. Let the junior college terminal courses be modeled 
on the area’s needs. Local industrial trends should be studied more 
closely. The existing gap between junior college courses leading to- 
ward preparation for employment and the actual employment fotmd 
should be bridged. 


Miscellaneous Educators 

REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, and 
Fred J. ICelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D,C. 

The junior college is a quite logical educational development essen- 
tial to the progress of a social order dominated by tedinolc^. 

J. C Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D,C, 

We have Ip^ needed a middle — between the secondary vo- 
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cational or technical schcx)! and the engineering or professional col- 
lege. I favor transforming our so-called junior colleges into technical 
institutes for this purpose. 

Frank Cushman, Consultant in Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D,C. 

In my opinion, much of the reluctance to provide specific terminal 
courses in junior colleges to fit youth for jobs is due to the erroneous 
assumption that to do so would tend to limit the general education of 



Figure 53. Location by States op 97 Miscellaneous Educators 
Who Are Quoted 


the persons enrolled in such courses. This assumption is associated 
with the entirely false theory that all of one’s general education must 
be obtained prior to getting one’s first job. What most young men 
(and many young women) of junior college age need, most of all, is 
a job. To give them training to get a worth-while job calls for no 
apoh^. The fact should be recognized clearly that they will have 
all the rest of their lives in which to add to their general education. 
They will be most likely to <k> this and to derive real profit from the 
esqjerieiicie if &ey have a job, pay taxes, and lead normal lives as 
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Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D,C, 

In answering I have emphasized the “terminar^ responsibilities of 
the junior college but I do not wish to imply that any educational in- 
stitution should be the ^^end of learning” for its students. My thought 
is that the terminal function should be emphasized at this time be- 
cause we need more adequate preparation programs for many semi- 
skilled and semitechnical occupations which fall within the scope of 
the junior college curriculum. 

Frances Dotjb North, Coordinator, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

Junior colleges present the possibility of giving general courses for 
a greater number of years and of specializing in a more advanced 
period; they can offer a great many more courses for training in a 
wider range of vocations than can the high school ; they make possible 
both additional training and added maturity, which are sought by the 
employing public; they can study the needs of the community and 
institute courses to meet these needs ; they are able to concentrate on 
skills, thus supplying the demand for experts and for greater efBciency 
generally; they give young people the advantage of additional train- 
ing when employment is not immediately obtainable ; they give youth 
the opportunity to prepare for a higher institution at a low cost. 

Judith Clark Mqncure, Associate in Education, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Washington, D.C. 

I consider the junior college movement, particularly with reference 
to its terminal aspects, one of the most hopeful instruments dis- 
cernible today in this country for the betterment of modem industrial 
society in accordance with democratic ideals. 

Eunice F. Barnard, Educational Director, Alfred P, Sloan Founda- 
tion, New York City 

Both in practice and in theory, the junior college seems to meet 
the needs of large numbers of 18 -to- 20 -year-old young people in our 
complex machine age. It fills the gap between high school and work 
and (ideally) fortifies them for life both with vocational skills and 
with a broader and more philosophical understanding of the world. 

Edwin R. Embree, President, Julius Rosenmdd Fund, Chicago, 
JUmois 

It is inevifeW^ that gready ntrahers of American youth 
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will be continuing their education beyond high school Junior colleges 
could care for half of the coming influx with least expense to the 
state and (if the junior colleges are realistically planned) with greatest 
benefit to the students. 

Edna R. Voss, Secretary , Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the US.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Our organization conducts schools from elementary (but these are 
now few and fast being discontinued, as states can handle this phase 
of its program) through junior college in what we term ‘"under- 
privileged areas” — ^Alaskan, Oriental, Indian, Spanish speaking 
groups in the southwest, Southern Mountains, Negro, and West In- 
dian fields. We find a demand for “higher education” from parents 
and pupils who believe that the more education they have the more 
easily will they rise from their present undesirable condition. A com- 
paratively small number go to college and even of that number many 
are not of college material The great need is for good terminal schools 
for the masses covering the last two years of high school and the 
first two of college — schools which, however, will not be stigmatized 
as those for students not capable of advanced learning. Vocational 
courses are not popular if to take them sets a student off from his 
college preparatoiy friends. 

Norman A. Menter, Chairman of the Board of Education, American 
Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio 

The junior college offering terminal courses provides an oppor- 
tunity for young people to continue their education beyond the high- 
school level 

Charles P. Proudfit, Genercd Secretary, United Presbyterian Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

The junior college has of course been a great help to many who 
would have dropped out of the race. I fear, however, it has held back 
some fine prospects who have become contented with mediocrity 
rather than surpassing excellence. 

WxLLiAU W. Gartin, State Administrator, National Youth Ad- 
im^tra^on, Idaho 

Tlie junior ^reading as a local institutimr because it is 

answen^ the fete need of the people in these ccaaamunities. While it 
has provided in places an of^Kntmufy for continuii^ academic 
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and cultural courses, it also should provide terminal courses pre- 
paring youth for employment in the vicinity in which they live. These 
courses should be in line with business training, trade and industrial 
work, and occupational pursuits of all kinds. The local junior college 
board should have legal authority to prescribe its own course of study 
and such course of study should not be limited to the offerings of the 
state university and other institutions of higher learning. 

Ruth Macfarlane, State Director, Division of Student Work, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Los Angeles, California 
A most significant development in education during the past decade, 
which has served to realize the theory of universal education in the 
democratic way of life, has been the pattern developed by terminal 
work in junior colleges. Supplementary to this pattern there should 
be developed a fuller use of work experience as an educational tech- 
nique. As so forcefully pointed out by the American Youth Commis- 
sion in its recent report ''What the High Schools Ought to Teach’’ 
work experience can assist in the occupational, social, economic, and 
“adolescent” adjustment of youth. 

Paul Popenoe, Director, American Institute of Family Relations, 
Los Angeles, California 

If the junior college is merely a post-preparatory school to give the 
first two years of standard college work, it will add little to American 
civilization; If it is a really terminal school, it will not be valuable, 
but should help to relieve the high school of the present incubus of 
having to prepare students for universities which they will never 
attend ! 


state superintendents of education 
O. E. Long, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hawaii 
From educational literature and my observation of the junior col- 
lege development on the mainland, I believe that this institution 
would be of special significance to Hawaii. 

George S. McClenny, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kansas 

I feel that the junior college has a veiy definite place in our edu- 
cational sy^em. Trade schools, practical business courses, and train- 
ing for skilled workman^p diould be ii^uded* 
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J, S. Vandiver, State Superintendent of Education, Mississippi 
We are wonderfully well pleased with our junior college program. 
We want to make it more terminal to meet changing conditions. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania 

The value of the junior college in Pennsylvania will depend largely 
upon its ability to avoid duplication of offerings of prevailing institu- 
tions of higher learning and to afford useful, attractive inducements 
to youth who have completed high school and wish to pursue studies 
of a terminal nature. 

Jose M. Gallardo, Commissioner of Education, Puerto Rico 

The junior college should be considered as a terminal institution 
for students who, because of financial conditions or lack of interest 
in pursuing professional courses or advanced work, must prepare 
themselves to face the realities of life. It should aim at offering such 
courses as will give the students a better understanding of the world 
they live in and, particularly, of their community in order that they 
may understand the functioning of their government and other 
agencies. It should also have a distinct vocational orientation. 

UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE DEANS 
Wyatt W. Hale, Dean, Birmingham-Southern College, Alabama 
By organizing and popularizing certain terminal curricula to train 
for the semiprofessions, the junior college movement should be able 
to make a distinct contribution to the field of education in an area 
which is not now being covered adequately, 

Wiluah C. De Vane, Dean, Yale College, Connecticut 
I think the junior college movement has risen in answer to the 
economic and social needs of the communities in which it flourishes. 
In many respects the junior college is admirably adjusted to its prob- 
lems and is performing a veiy useful service. The junior colleges 
with which I am acquainted are not doing very good college work, or 
precofiege woric, because usually they lack the staff and the fa- 
cilities. 

F. A. Ben, Basterm State Teachers C<Mege^ Illinois 

At tlie dose of pqsept there will be a greater need than 
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ever for terminal junior college courses for the young people who 
finish high school and do not find employment in industry. 

C. L. Clarke, Dean, Lewis Institute of Arts and Sciences, Illinois 
May it not be that the general discussion of the “terminaF^ aspects 
of the junior college program will prove to be detrimental to the 
cause ? Terminal” to the popular mind and the minds of parents who 
have the future interest of their children at heart suggests limitation 
of opportimity. Would it not be better to attempt to set up the train- 
ing objectives to be achieved whether it be in terms of general edu- 
cation, citizenship preparation, occupational competency, or what not, 
than to devise courses of training or education which promise to 
achieve these various objectives. Then and then only, it would seem, 
could it be determined whether it was going to be a six-months’ 
course, a year’s course, or a two or more years’ course. 

George A. Works, Dean, University of Chicago, Illinois 
At present approximately SO per cent of the students entering four- 
year colleges do not go beyond the first two years. For the majority 
of these students terminal programs could be developed that would 
be more valuable than the work they get under the present conditions. 

J, J. Oppenheimer, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Louisville, Kentucky 

I feel very strongly that we need a very careful study of vocations 
open to youths from 20 to 25 of the type of vocational and of general 
education needed to prepare them for economic competency and the 
operation of such curricula in a number of American communities. 
We are in a cul de sac until this is done. 

Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Dean, Xavier University, Louisiana 
The justification and significance of the junior college movement 
seem to lie in its possibilities for preparing the students for an occu- 
pation, and for personal and social citizenship. The two years of prep- 
aration seem to be sufficient for large numbers of youth for whom 
post-high-school work is desirable only to achieve immediate entrance 
into the working world. 

Homer P. Little, Dean, Clark Cdlege, Massachusetts 
I think that the terminal aspects should be emphasized but I am 
strongly of the opinion that some kind of organized diploma, giving 
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official recognition of a completed course, is necessary in order to 
encourage those who should take that kind of course to undertake it 
rather than try to press forward to a college degree. 

Zelotes W. Coombs, Dean Emeritus, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Massachusetts 

I firmly believe that the junior college has come to fill a real need. 
The four-year idea, governing the curricula of our older colleges, 
is a tradition, which newer conditions may, and should, relegate to 
the past. I hold, with equal firmness, that the young person, who has 
had a thorough preparatory course, can secure the necessary college 
course and training in two years, in a well-organized, well-conducted 
junior college. Such a junior college could give little time to such 
extracurricular activities as athletics, and certain other lines of en- 
deavor, but could give the terminal college course that now calls for 
four years. 

Lloyd C. Emmons, Dean of Liberal Arts, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Sciences, Michigan 
I think the need for a two-year terminal course was never as great 
as now and that four-year colleges should bestir themselves to work 
out more practical curricula for the first two years. The junior colleges 
simply must do this, I think, to justify their existence. The prepara- 
tory function should be incidental. 

Victor A. Coulter, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University . 
of Mississippi, Mississippi 

I believe the tendency to give the time to trades-work such as 
carpentry is short-sighted though it may give the student an im- 
mediate job above apprentice grade. I think a thorough training in 
fundamental courses in language, science, and social science more 
advantageous for lifetime success than vocational work. 

Lonzo Jones, Dean of the Faculty, Central Missouri State Teachers 
Cdlege, Missouri 

There is no questkm in my mind but that the terminal fimction of 
the junior coH^ movanent deserves a great deal of emphasis. I am 
conscious, that nmdi of our publicity and talk with respect 

to terminal course is lip only, and I am greatfy concerned 
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with regard to how seriously and comprehensively we are studying 
the implications of this highly popular movement. 

Wilfred M. Mallon, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, St, Louis 
University, Missouri 

It is my opinion that junior colleges might well be established to 
provide terminal training in specific semiprofessions which cannot 
be had in strictly academic institutions. I do not feel that new institu- 
tions should be developed which must of necessity cause the weaken- 
ing if not the destruction of others in which millions are invested. 

Thomas S. Bowdern, Dean, Graduate School, Creighton University, 
Nebraska 

If we could spend “defense money” on education, we would have 
plenty and I would say shoot the works on junior colleges or anything 
else we wanted. 

E. Gordon Bill, Dean of the Faculty, Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire 

I believe that junior colleges are filling a real need provided they 
limit themselves, in general, to “terminal functions”; but I believe 
very strongly that our liberal arts colleges are incomparably more 
effectively organized for four years’ work than the junior colleges 
can hope to be. 

Sister Teresa Marie, Dean, Nazareth College of Rochester, New 
York 

The junior college gives the name of a college education and many 
young people are satisfied with only the name. They will be little more 
than vocationally trained, while our democracy meeds the influence 
and leadership of citizens with minds trained to think straight, to 
analyze and see relations, to understand the meaning of ideas and 
theories, of events and of trends, and to make right judgments. The 
junior college is bound to kill real education. 

E. L. Setzler, Dean, Lenoir Rhyne College, North Carolina 
I doubt the wisdom of colleges (or junior collies) tmder the 
excuse of “terminal” attempting to become vocational units in addi- 
tion to this academic nature — a hybrid moiaster. If training is neces- 
sary beyond high school l^vel — vocation^ — my opiiuon is that it 
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should consist entirely of vocational subjects — a trade school, not a 
junior college. 

L. S. McLeod, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

I feel that the junior college movement is a valuable one but that 
at present its work should be vocational and terminal. Unless it is so, 
there is no justification for operating another educational plant when 
facilities are already at hand. Universities may in time confine their 
work to the senior college and graduate levels. In this case the junior 
college should offer both terminal and preparatory work. 

M. Helen Marks, Dean, Pennsylvania College for Women, Penn- 
sylvania 

I feel there is a real place for the junior college and a need for it 
for the student who does not wish to have four years of college work 
and may not be fitted for a four-year college course. This student may 
wish to carry on her education beyond high school and to feel that she 
has completed something at the end of that time. The junior colleges 
have a real function in giving such a student some preparation for an 
occupation and “for personal and social citizenship.^' 

H. D. Kemper, Dean, Sioux Palls College, South Dakota 
If the junior college is to serve a terminal function the courses 
will have to be changed radically. 

A. Theodore Johnson, Dean, Southwestern, Tennessee 
I think it is highly desirable that students who cannot have or can- 
not “take” a four-year college course should have the equivalent of a 
junior college training. I feel, however, that too many students get 
the impression that they have completed their education when they 
have completed a junior college course. Undoubtedly, there are many 
students who should have no more than this. Statistics indicating that 
such a large proportion of junior college graduates consider that they 
have completed their education seem to prove that the junior colleges 
are failing to inspire enough students to complete a full college 
course. It seens to me that this is the most serious failure in the 
junior cdik:gt movement 

Paul J. Schwab, Dem, Trinity U^^iversity, Texcts 
The jiink>r coll^pe moven^t is increasiiigiy significant and is giving 
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the so-called senior colleges cause for concern and introspection. Jun- 
ior colleges should emphasize terminal work but not at the expense 
of sacrificing the student who otherwise could not secure part or all 
of a liberal or arts education. 

Anselm M. Keefe, Dean, St Norbert College, Wisconsin 

The junior college has a function and a future if its advocates will 
be wise enough to see the untouched and virgin field lying imtilled — 
the large and wandering group of students unfit for college or uni- 
versity, who should be fitted for industry, and who have had all too 
much of high school entertainment, and not enough of strenuous ap- 
plication that will be needed for future success in securing a liveli- 
hood. Speed the day when this is effected. 

DEANS OF SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 

J. W. Clarson, Jr., Dean, College of Education, University of Art- 
zona, Arizona 

The rapid development of the junior college signifies that there 
is increased belief in the efficacy of additional education. The fact 
that only a small part of the students go further indicates the great 
importance of the function of terminal courses. The fact that many do 
not graduate suggests that there should be one-year terminal courses 
as well as two-year terminal courses. These courses should be both 
practical courses looking toward employment and general courses for 
social background and civic efficiency. 

J. H. Bedford, Dean, Vocational College, John Brown University, 
Arkansas 

Through lack of scientific guidance and adequate terminal courses, 
the junior college in many communities has failed to meet the real 
needs of a large proportion of its students. Vocational education of 
less than college grade should be the primary objective of the junior 
college — ^not preparation for college. 

H. G. Hotz, Dean, College of Education, University of Arkansas, 
Arkansas 

I regard the junior college moTemeat a very promising departure 
from traditional forms of educatfam although it has not as yet gme as 
far as it ^uld in the d^elc^in^t of terinina! courses. 
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Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean Emeritus, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California 

One of the most significant educational movements of all time. 
For the great majority of our young people, their general education 
should end by 20-21. Then there will be, soon, a year of military 
(boys) and homelife, etc. (girls) training for all. The university 
then should become a group of professional schools, radiating from 
the junior year. 

Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 

The junior college movement may well become the most significant 
development in modem education. Whether or not this occurs will 
depend upon the wisdom and ingenuity of its leaders. If they glimpse 
the possibilities inherent in the terminal type of program, both voca- 
tional and nonvocational, a distinctive institution will come into 
being. 

Harl Douglass, Director, College of Education, University of Colo- 
rado, Colorado 

The junior colleges, as they have developed, have proved to be in a 
large majority of institutions a keen disappointment to those of us 
who for the last 20 years have been advocating the establishment of 
junior colleges. The chief weakness of the junior college today, as I 
see it, is its failure to adapt its curricular program to its peculiar con- 
stituency and to the fimctions for which junior colleges are thought 
to serve, particularly the terminal function. There is a splendid op- 
portunity to explore and experiment with and demonstrate new types 
of courses and curricula in the junior college, particularly vocational 
curricula of the type too advanced for high schools yet not requiring 
four-year college work, and general education pointed towards in- 
telligent dtkenship, intelligent consumer education, and higher types 
of leisure education — a. truly functional cultural program. 

James H. Fox, Dean, School of Education, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

The junior collie diould: (1) complete the general education of 
son^, (2) oontinue growth in commami of fundamental skills, e.g., 
readily, and (3) technical or b||^-!eve| vocational education 

for a large munter* 
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Walter D. Cocking, Dean, College of Education, Universitx of 
Georgia, Georgia 

I believe that the junior college movement is destined to increase 
greatly in importance and size in the next decade. I hope that its 
terminal function will be increasingly emphasized and practical. 

Benjamin O. Wist, Dean, Teachers College, University of Hawaii, 
Hawaii 

Hawaii’s position is, perhaps, unique. Forty-six per cent of the 
working population is engaged in sugar production — industrialized 
agriculture. There is at present no importation of labor. There is in- 
creasing mechanization. Youth, upon graduation from high school, 
cannot all be cared for occupationally, but tend to be lost to available 
occupations by the time they can be employed. Rural junior colleges 
would seem to be the answer. 

Thomas E. Benner, Dean, College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Illinois 

Terminal education in the junior college is an inevitable corollary 
of the upward extension of free public education. 

Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean, School of Education, University of 
Kansas, Kansas 

If the junior college could develop frankly a purely functional pro- 
gram, pointed toward citizenship and industry or commerce, it would 
be a boon to America. As a little local college it is a waste. The junior 
college is all too often a pale, anemic, washed-out replica of a t 3 q)ical 
traditional college. Its program is based on a belief in the magic power 
of certain types of material to produce a lady or a gentleman or to 
serve as a fuse to non-existent power. 

William S. Taylor, Dean, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Kentucky 

The junior college should offer terminal courses in which students 
can succeed. The heavy percentage of failures in the first two years 
of senior college sends a great host of young people out of college 
with a defeatist complex from which they find it difficult to recover. 

Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of Education, University of Mary- 
land, Maryland 

The extension of real educational service to the ages of 19-20-21 
is inevitable* Witeffier the jtmior coil^e plays the role it should play 
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in this development will depend upon the vision and intelligence of the 
junior college faculties and administrators. 

Jesse B. Davis, Dean, School of Education, Boston University, 
Massachusetts 

The terminal objective should be the major function of the junior 
college. The great need at the moment is to know just what practical 
courses leading to occupational life should be offered. 

F. T. Spaulding, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts 

The junior college movement is an inevitable outcome on the one 
hand of social and industrial conditions which are postponing the age 
of entrance of young people into full-time employment, and on the 
other hand of an increasing demand in industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture for workers with technical and semiprofessional training. The 
paramoimt question about the junior college is not whether junior 
colleges are desirable but how they can meet most effectively the 
pointed needs which have brought them into existence. 

Francis M. Crowley, Dean, School of Education, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York 

When the state is willing to pay for junior colleges and there is 
too high a registration in the first two years of state institutions of 
higher learning, there is every reason for establishing such units in 
strategic places. But the demand must be spontaneous and must not 
be stimulated by political educators, ambitious superintendents or 
secondary school teachers holding Ph.D.’s. Two years of general edu- 
cation beyond the high school are somewhat of a privilege if provided 
free of charge, and this is especially so if the program is “ter minal " 
in cluracter. Public junior colleges should accept only students of 
genuine ability so as to justify the expenditures for terminal educa- 
tion. The latter term is taken to include elements or curricula which 
wo^ provide for training of the hand as well as the mind. Private 
junior crflegK display such staggering inequalities and such devotion 
to circumscribed academic programs that there is little reason for 
their existence. 

L. O. CiTHuiNt^ Dem, School of Education, Unk/ersity of Buffalo, 
New York 

The jumor coilegje movement is another k^cal step in the directicm 
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of making education adequate to the needs of youth in a democratic 
society available to all who wish to take advantage of it regardless 
of economic circumstances. It is good public policy because the com- 
plexity of modern society requires the extension upward of educa- 
tional facilities if youth are to be efficient citizens. Citizenship calls 
for a breadth of understanding and appreciation of our complex 
society and adequate preparation for gainful employment. Both of 
these aspects of education are met by junior colleges for many youth 
not adequately served by four-year colleges. 

Arthur J. Klein, Dean, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Ohio 

The chief significance of the junior college seems to me to lie in 
the fact that it has called vigorous attention to the unrealistic type of 
education ordinarily provided by the conventional college. 

J. R. Jewell, Dean, Schools of Education, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education 

I believe, absolutely and utterly, that junior colleges should be ter- 
minal institutions primarily. I fear they will not become such. The 
so-called liberal arts colleges are able to dominate the accrediting of 
the junior colleges, or at least the policies of the four-year colleges 
and universities, as to the acceptability of junior college credits. 

M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

The junior college is a natural extension of the ideal of public 
education for all American youth. 

Loren A B. Stretch, Chairman, School of Education, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Texas 

If the junior college will offer the youth courses which will enable 
him to fit better in this industrial and social world, it will become the 
terminal institution for him, 

C A. Nichols, Director, School of Education, Southern Methodist 
University, Texas 

If the junior college can work out semiprofessional curricula and 
terminal courses, it will make a <x>ntributi<Mi not only to individual 
development, but to our general sodal welfare. The junior colleges 
in Texas, that have provided for the individuals who are going to 
use their hands as wdl as their heads, have a very large enrollment. 
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Milton Bennion, Demi, School of Education, University of Utah, 
Utah 

Intelligent choice of and training for a vocation, together with 
training for a high type of citizenship (local, state, national, and inter- 
national), should be the chief objectives of the junior college. 

E. A. Jacobsen, Dean, School of Education, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Utah 

The American school system has never had a logical tenninus es- 
pecially for those who do not complete the standardized units usually 
four years in length. The junior college should constitute such a 
terminus. 

K. J. Hoke, Dean, Department of Education, College of William and 
Mary, Virginia 

With the increasing complexity of our social order, and the higher 
requirements and later admission into the professions and industry, 
two years of education beyond the high school seem a necessity in the 
near future. 

C, J. Anderson, Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin 

Since industry will not take young people until they are 20 or 21 
years old, we cannot condemn our youth to idleness. The state is 
under obligation to provide education for them until they find their 
place vocationally. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE FACULTY MEMBERS 

F. C. WooTON, Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges, Cali- 
fornia 

The junior college movement can and is, in part, meeting one of 
our most pressing educational needs. Its chief values lie in its democ- 
ratizing, general education, and terminal aspects. 

William E. Nicholl, Dean, Pomona College, California 
The junior cdl^e movement has come to stay. The number of 
junior ccdleges wiD increase. TliQr should emjiiasize and amplify their 
terminal courses and ma&e clear between these and liberal 

arts and piepari^lorj oours^ 
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John C. Almack, Professor of Education, Stanford University, 
California 

The junior college is the most promising division of the school 
system. Its clientele includes the most dynamic portion of the popula- 
tion, vigorous in their expression, and courageous in outlook. The 
special needs of this group never have been met or even seriously 
considered until late years. These students want a program of educa- 
tion that is introductory to education and provides for gradual transi- 
tion from the shelter of home into the broad open arena of occupations 
for independent manhood and womanhood. Terminal courses are 
terminal only, as I see them, in that they have definite purpose. They 
lead into the satisfying ways of real life. 

P. E. Davidson, Professor of Education, Emeritus^ Stanford Uni- 
versity, California 

I think that if the junior college can make substantial, constructive, 
and sound adjustments to the needs of youth in these ages, it will have 
a very stimulating effect upon collegiate education at large. 

Rex F. Harlow, Lecturer in Education and Public Relations, Stan- 
ford University, California 

I consider the development of the terminal programs of junior 
colleges to be one of the truly great contributions to American educa- 
tion — epochal in its significance for the youth of our nation. 

J, B, Sears, Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 
I think the junior colleges have too far, to a large degree, copied 
and imitated the outworn program of the old academic type and 
largely failed to demonstrate any new concept of education. Most of 
them have no excuse for existence except that they offer more oppor- 
tunity for education of a sort already available. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that a change in the right direction is under way. 

Raymond E. Davis, Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 

I believe that the junior college movement, at least as it is developed 
in the state of California, fills a very definite educational need in the 
training of that large body of young men and women whose aptitudes, 
aKHties, and interests place thqm in a field intermediate between the 
trades and the professions. Tl^ primary function of the junior college 
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should be to provide those within this group with a type of education 
which will fit them to take their position in society in a field of en- 
deavor where they will not be a burden to the state but where they 
will be able to maintain their financial independence. In other words, 
the principal work of the junior college should be to provide prelim- 
inary training of such a character that those of its students who go 
out into life will be able to accept the responsibilities of citizenship 
and will be able to hold down a job. Among some of our junior college 
administrators there seems to prevail the view that for this group a 
general education on the post-high-school or “sub-university” level, 
with special emphasis on training for citizenship, is the best type of 
education, and that not much attention need be paid to the vocational 
aspect. I cannot concur in this view. I believe that every boy and girl 
enrolled in junior college should have a definite objective, a goal 
towards which to strive ; and I believe that that goal should be a job 
in that field of endeavor for which the student possesses greatest apti- 
tude, and his junior college curriculum should fit him for that job. 
I do not mean to infer that general education should be neglected, nor 
do I mean to infer that junior college training should be solely of a 
vocational character. I merely wish to point out that, in my opinion, 
the possibilities of vocational training have not as yet been realized. 

H. A. Spinot, Manager, Bureau of Guidance and Placement, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California 

The junior college is a “saving” institution; it saves the students 
who cannot leave home because of poverty; it saves the immature and 
marginal student who would fail under the severe competition of the 
four-year college or imiversity; it saves the boy or girl for whom 
there is no vocational outlet at the time of graduation from high 
school. 

F. L. Whitney, Administrative Research Secretary, Colorado State 
College of Education, Colorado 

The importance of the junior college movement cannot be over- 
emphasized. Terminal courses, validated to fit social needs, should be 
offered more widely. 

Roy J. Defeeilajri, Secretory General, Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, Washington, D.C. 

It seems to me that the junior coB^e can justify itself only as 
a terminal instituticm. As a terminal institution, it has a very important 
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place in the future development of American education. It is quite 
apparent that the youth of the future must not only get better train- 
ing, but must wait several years longer than they have been in the 
past for worth-while jobs. I have reference, of course, to youth who 
have the natural qualifications for further professional and cultural 
development. The development of the junior college with a view to 
preparing skilled workers in the various vocational fields, with such 
cultural development as can be woven into these programs, is to my 
mind the greatest need in American education today. 

M. R. Hinson, Professor of Education, State College for Women, 
Florida 

There is little need for the junior college if it is simply bringing 
closer to the prospective student two years of traditional college work. 
If it can perform two functions this might conceivably be one of 
them, but if only one, then certainly it should have a terminal pro- 
gram rather than a senior college preparatory program. 

A. A. McPheeters, Department of Education, Clark College, Georgia 
The junior college movement is significant because of the opportu- 
nity afforded for the continuation of vocational training, a better 
knowledge of the problems of the different vocational fields, and the 
type of social development necessary for functioning in a democracy. 

Francis C. Rosecrance, Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Illinois 

I believe we must abandon the notion of education as ^^preparation 
for'' something. In the years to come education will be a life-long 
process for all. The junior college movement may bridge the gap be- 
^tween full-time education of youth and part-time adult education and 
recreation. 

Andrew C. Ivy, Professor of Physiology, Northwestern University 
Medical School, Illinois 

The jimior college movement, especially in municipalities, repre- 
sents the greatest advance that has been made in education during this 
century, I should rank the adult educational movement second. The 
fruition of the idea of the terminal function of the junior college in 
the semiprofessional fields will not only prove to be a great educational 
achievement in behalf of the people,, feiit wifi also strengthen the tech- 
nolc^ical position of our country. 
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Dora M. Stryker, Registrar, American International College, 

Massachusetts 

There are, we believe, many students pursuing terminal courses 
who will want to enter four-year colleges. Admission to four-year 
colleges from junior colleges will need to be, and can well be, on the 
basis of ability as students more than on an exact paralleling of 
courses. 

F. G. Nichols, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Massachusetts 

The junior college is an essential part of our educational program. 
I happen to be engaged in the field of business education. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that most of the training for the skilled jobs in 
the office, store, and outside selling field should be done on the post- 
high-school level and that it should be done by an institution which 
takes its terminal function seriously and is not using it to bolster up 
its preparatory function because of the greater academic prestige of 
the latter. In my judgment the junior college, if administered by those 
who recognize the importance of offering vocational training for boys 
and girls who for one reason or another will not or should not go 
on to college, will have a great future and become recognized as one 
of our most important educational institutions. 

W. W. Bishop, Librarian, University of Michigan, Michigan 

I am very definitely of the opinion that the junior college libraries, 
in Michigan at least, are not equipped adequately to supply reading 
materials for semiprofessional curricula and terminal courses of a 
general character. While the libraries in the Michigan junior colleges 
proved to be, in general, above the average for certain sections of the» 
country, their equipment was found to be very largely directed 
toward the more strictly academic portion of their curricula and I am 
very certain that for any considerable enlargement of the so-called 
terminal courses ver}*- consideraMe additions must be made to the 
libraries of these colleges. Those additions should include a fair num- 
ber of technical journals in fairly complete files as well as books and 
pamphlets. On the vocational and semiprofessional side quite ex- 
pensive bodks are neccfel and these go out of date with such frequency 
that a special effort must be made ^o keep the libraries reascmably up 
to date. A fair exs^i^ple is ladm — eagiiieering, repair work, and sales. 
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Books that are even five years old are absolutely out of date when 
it comes to the design of modem radios. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minnesota 

The junior college, with adequate attention to meeting the contem- 
porary needs of students, may well be the answer to our national 
problems of intellectual and social defense against totalitarian ideol- 
ogies. 

C. A. Phillips, Director of Training, University of Missouri, Mis- 
souri 

It is my mature judgment that a thorough-going study should be 
made of the possible and desirable terminal courses which should be 
offered by public junior colleges. Possibly the statement applies as 
well to private junior colleges, but I am not quite so sure about that. 
At tlie present time private junior colleges are freer to experiment 
and make departures than the public junior college. 

W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Education, University of Missouri, 
Missouri 

The junior college has been successful in preparing its students for 
entrance into the professional schools but in my mind its most signi- 
ficant contribution has been its ability to offer those boys and girls who 
will not enter the professions the type of training that assures pro- 
ficiency in doing some job well and assures a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of good citizenship. 

J. O. Creager, Professor of Education, New York University, New 
York 

The vocational terminal (semiprofessional) aspect is very impor- 
tant, so much so that a lot of explorational work ought to be done to 
locate, analyze into activities and traits, and devise curricula for 
training (and educating) young people — ^now without jobs — for jobs 
that exist without properly qualified persons to do the work. The 
terminal, general educational aspect, i.e. the rounding out of general 
education, is an unsolved problem still awaiting the reformer. 

M. Eunice Hilton, Dem af Womenjf Syracuse University, New 
York 

In our fotir-year schools we are having more and more inquiries 
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about two-year courses, especially in the semiprofessional fields such 
as laboratory technician, food handlers, secretarial work, and the like. 
When these courses are established on a campus they are not con- 
sidered of the same importance as those requiring four years of work. 
I believe their location is preferably in the junior college. 

Fred K. Fleagle, Professor of Spanish, Davidson College, North 
Carolina 

I think that the future of the junior colleges depends on their de- 
veloping courses of study and functions not already better handled 
by existing institutions. This is not being done in North Carolina. 

Holland Holton, Professor of Education, Duke University, North 
Carolina 

I am afraid we shall make a serious mistake if we succeed in selling 
the junior college as a vocational institution. I believe the Federal 
government should establish real trade schools connected with an ade- 
quate placement service for all young people who have completed all 
of the '"general” or "civic” training they are willing to complete. These 
Federal trade schools might or might not be connected with the neces- 
saiy military training that is apparently on the road to becoming a 
permanent part of our educational scheme of things; the Federal 
government is the only agency apparently in the field that can provide 
vocational schools preparing for jobs that are actually available. It 
can also deal more satisfactorily than other agencies with the problems 
arising from the fear of union labor that vocational education may 
overcrowd certain trades. I emphatically do not think that local junior 
colleges offer even temporarily a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of vocational training. Incidentally, I think the junior college has 
served, and for a brief period may continue to serve, as a useful transi- 
tional institution. 

Palmer C. Weaver, Associate Professor of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania 

I think it is unfortunate that "college objectives” have dominated 
the aims of our junior coll^^. To be successful, I believe the work 
of the junior coBeges must project its program in closer harmony 
with the practical ne^ of the majority of interested individuals in 
the cooamtuuty, not just the people who are fewer in number 

airf already 
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F. W. Shockley, Director of the University Extension Division, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

I have been interested in the junior college movement from its be- 
ginning. I have tried to keep in touch with the details of its develop- 
ment during the last decade. I believe that the junior colleges are 
performing a necessary service, both as preparatory and terminal 
institutions, that does not duplicate the educational facilities provided 
by other existing institutions of higher learning. 

W. C. Herbert, Registrar and Professor of Education, Wofford Col- 
lege, South Carolina 

The idea of several terminals in education was probably not new 
even to Plato. Just as there should be thousands of our youth well 
equipped for many vocations when they finish high schools, so there 
should be other thousands better trained, generally and specifically, 
emerging from junior colleges. 

H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar and University Examiner, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, South Dakota 

My belief is that the junior college movement indicates there is a 
feeling something must be done for the large number of high school 
graduates who cannot complete four or more years of college work. 

Frederick Eby, Professor of Education, University of Texas, Texas 
The junior college is terminal for general education, that is for 
the organization of personality. Beyond this level of training lie the 
higher professions. Between the level of the learned professions at 
the top and the nontechnical trades and crafts lie the large and growing 
number of vocations that call for a high degree of intelligence, some 
scientific understanding, and good judgment 

Florence Shaw, Associate Professor of Education, Shepherd State 
Teachers College, West Virginia 

A junior college course planned definitely to equip young men and 
women for establishing and maintaining a home, at the age when 
biologically compelled to put such plans ahead of everything else, 
would be one of the greatest contributions that education could make 
to society. 
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SELECTED STATEMENTS OF 
LAYMEN 

TN THIS CHAPTER will be found selections from the general 
statements from various groups of laymen giving their judgments 
of the significance of the junior college movement particularly with 
reference to its terminal aspects. These statements quoted (with per- 
mission) in wEole or in part are arranged in 14 groups as follows: 

Mayors and city managers 

Other public officials 

Editors and publishers 

Clerg>TOen 

Attorneys 

Physicians 

Dentists 

Bankers and insurance executives 
Manufacturers and merchants 
Chamber of commerce officers 
Trustees or board of education members 
(Not otherwise classified) 

Labor union leaders 
Women 

Miscellaneous laymen 

Arrangement of statements in each group is alphabetical by states 
and alphabetical by cities within each state. The wide distribution of 
several of the groups of laymen quoted are shown by maps which 
indicate the state of residence of the quoted individual. 

Mayors and City Managers 

Charles M. Howell, Russellville , Arkansas 
I think that a state should have as many junior colleges as the 
population of the state calls for, with stress put on its terminal 
courses. 

E. W. Hatchett, Balboa, Canal Zone 
The junior college of the Canal Zone has made a very progressive 
move in giving courses to young apprentices and job learners of the 
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Panama Canal. This will lead to elimination of unemployment of our 
young men and women in a great respect. It will also tend to glorify 
the ability to work with our hands — a desirable feature that had been 
overlooked in universities. 

Walfred Lindstrom, St. Petersburg, Florida 

I believe the junior college fills a very important place but it is 
handicapped because of its efforts to maintain credit standing. Ar- 
range the courses so that they are complete in themselves. In other 
words, do a finished job. 



Figure 54. Location by States of 34 Mayors and Other Public Officials 

Who Are Quoted 


Thomas Gamble, Savannah, Georgia 

I feel that the junior college movement is a decided contribution 
to higher education, demonstrative that American democracy realizes 
the significance of more abundant opportunities for education beyond 
the high school period. The junior colleges throughout the country 
can and will become agencies for the promotion of a better under- 
standing and appreciation of arri itevc^on to our representative form 
of govermnent and bwroe a great supporting influence for American 
prii^tiples. 
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Denby R. Boring, Carlinville, Illinois 

Junior colleges with more practical and less liberal arts courses are 
more necessary than ever, because of general lack of employment for 
young men, which is due to the provisions of Wage-Hour laws and 
prohibition of apprenticeship by organizations, etc. 

Max a. Conrad, Burlington, Iowa 

I am heartily in favor of the junior college movement. It gives an 
opportunity to students who either do not desire or cannot afford a 
four-year college education to get two more years of additional learn- 
ing and training. The average boy today graduates from high school 
at about 18 years of age and is more or less helpless from the stand- 
point of earning his own living. Even though he is ambitious and 
well-qualified to take a job there are few jobs available for him. 

J. D. Byers, Coffeyville, Kansas 

Because of the young age of high school graduates and because 
many are unable to attend university, the junior college offers a desir- 
able terminal education especially to all students who do not expect 
to follow a professional career. 

W. L, Dunbar, Haviland, Kansas 
There is a need for “education for living” vs. education for posi- 
tions, white-collar jobs. Rightly operated, jtmior college might do this. 

W. W. Perham, lola, Kansas 

In communities which are or have been largely industrial, there is 
a considerable number of high school graduates who have small chance 
ever of becoming one of the small per cent who may expect success 
in the professional fields. Without doubt, the junior college in such a 
locality should direct its attention to vocational guidance and to train- 
ing for the manual arts and skills. At the present time I feel that the 
junior collie is providing too little training of this sort. 

Oscar Tamte, Virginia, Minnesota 

I believe in education for young people, but I also think there 
should be more opportunity to leam a trade of some kind, rather than 
just an education. Men are needed today who are willing to work. 

J. T. Hutchisoh, Mississippi 

The tiainlog ^al otie for some useful 

calling or avoeatioia. 
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E. K. Radford, Executive Secretary to the Mayor, Kansas City, 
Missouri ^ 

It is very important that the junior college be established to take 
care of many young persons who as yet do not know what fields they 
wish to enter, and also to provide basic training both for the skilled 
crafts and the lower grades. 

W. H. Hasty, MaxtoUj North Carolina 

I believe our educational system needs the junior college, as there 
are many of our young people who can better prepare themselves 
for life but who cannot or will not complete a four-year course in a 
standard university. 

C. C. Miller, City Manager, Woodward, Oklahoma 
Junior colleges are becoming more popular and their popularity 
would increase if vocational training were increased. 

H, P. Jones, Clifton, Texas 

The junior college movement is one of the greatest moves this 
country has experienced, especially in its terminal aspects. 

Roy H. Lairu, Kilgore, Texas 

Judging from my knowledge and observation of the Kilgore Junior 
College, now beginning its sixth year, I am convinced that it is meet- 
ing the greatest educational need we have for advanced studies. It is 
my judgment that the courses should be enlarged to meet the require- 
ments adapted to our community, especially in the mechanical trades 
in all the varied branches classified under the terminal function, at 
the same time, not losing sight of the responsibility to advanced stu- 
dents who desire to pursue courses in higher institutions. 

H. J. Graeser, City Manager, Marshall, Texas 

The junior college, if properly equipped to meet requirements of 
the universities in the various major subjects, including practical 
courses in the various crafts, would in time prepare the citizenship of 
the United States to be well educated, and give opportunity to our 
young people to live a productive life, and tend to a high class of 
citizenship. 

William V. Brown, Texarkana, Texas 

I beKeve that the junior oollege is a^qtiate for the needs of a 
majority of <^ti2^s^ and that it slK)tdd the average citizen for 
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life, unless a person desires to follow some technical profession or 
occupation. 

W. E. Fitzgerald, Wichita Falls, Texas 

The junior college supplies a long-felt want in our educational 
system. It should, and I believe ultimately will, be the terminal school 
for 75 or 80 per cent of the students of the country. 

E. B. Riley, Yakima, Washington 

With the crowding and confusion, and the distractions and extra- 
curricular activities in the larger colleges and universities, their higher 
cost and inaccessibility, there is a great need for the growth and 
spread of junior colleges. 

Clarence J. Keller, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

In my opinion, there is a very definite place for the junior college 
in the field of education. I am particularly interested in the develop- 
ment of its terminal function. 

Other Public Officials 

Belton Rhodes, City Clerk, San Mateo, California 
Education for the needs of life should be the aim. The old idea 
of formal education to turn out doctors, lawyers, etc. is on the way 
out. 

Harry W. Beatty, Justice of the Peace, Taft, California 
The junior college is an educational attempt to advance general 
education. It has at times been directed by the proponents of a pre- 
paratory school which mitigates against its greatest success. 

W. H. Kramer, Comptroller, Panama Canal, Canal Zone 

Since there are no colleges or universities in or near the Canal 
Zone and since the entire population consists of salaried employees of 
the government mostly without sufficient funds to finance a four-year 
or even a two-year collie education in the States, the junior college 
is indispensable here and probably fills a greater need than in any 
other community, especially with reference to terminal courses. 

J. M. Gimmel, County •Auditor, Independence, Iowa 
If terminal cowses were des^ned to fit needs, the junior college 
wmdd fill a very for a laige group not now attending 

crffcge. 
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Eben M. Bee, City Clerk, Brookhaven, Mississippi 

My opinion is that the junior college, particularly with reference 
to its terminal aspects, has a very definite place in the American edu- 
cational system. 

E, B. Smith, Chairman, County Commissioners, Miles City, Montana 
We have observed for years great numbers of students attempting 
to obtain a college education who on account of financial or other 
reasons have been forced to quit at the end of one or two years. By 
giving them an opportunity to complete their education at home, they 
are prepared for an occupation that will enable them to be useful citi- 
zens. 

Howard E. Todd, Selectman, New London, New Hampshire 
The junior college gives young people the necessary training and 
background to hold many positions which make a university training 
unnecessary. 

Herbert J. Stockton, Member, State Council of Education, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Two years in a junior college are probably better than none, but 
what terminal values it has or can have would seem to depend upon 
the skill of curriculum makers. 

Olin D. Johnston, former Governor of South Carolina, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina 

There are so many young people that cannot afford to go to a four- 
year college it would be very fine if we could get enough junior col- 
leges to give our young people a chance to attend at least two years. 
Many, many of our boys and girls that attend college four years 
would be much better off if th^y should spend only two years in a 
junior college preparing themselves for a definite occupation. 

Newton W. McCann, State Representative, Texarkana, Texas 
Vocations to fit the youth to a place for earning a livelihood should 
begin in our public schools and if need be end in the junior college. 
There is no excuse for any tax-supported school unless self-support- 
ing, patriotic citizenship is the result. 

C. R. Chemrmem, Cmmty Commissioners, Carbon, Utah 

Jankr college are uecessaiy for &e terminal aspects and should 
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be given more latitude in expression for the young people who cannot 
see their way clear to go on above the junior college level. 

Newell R. Free, Chairman, County Commissioners, St, George, 
Utah 

It is my firm conviction that the junior college movement should 
stress more and more terminal courses. The primary object of a junior 
college should be to train people for the skilled and unskilled jobs, in 
addition to offering instructions in character-building and citizenship. 
Each junior college, to a certain extent at least, should stress the 
dominant types of activities whereby the people in the vicinity of the 
college make their living. I am for the junior college movement. Its 
extension would provide training of many of our youth between the 
ages of 18 and 20 who are now employed and would probably be the 
solution whereby our educational order would be brought abreast of 
our technological advance. 

John Pearsall, State Representative, Aberdeen, Washington 
The terminal aspects of a junior college should be designed to teach 
the student subjects that will aid him in securing a position in his 
own community. 


Editors and Publishers 

W. W. Massey, Editor, Jasper Advertiser, Jasper, Alabama 
The time has come in Alabama when we must take the higher 
education to the students in the commimity rather than take the 
students to the educational center as we do at present. And at the 
same time we must adapt it to the needs of the community, which 
means more terminal education — also more adult education. 

Neal VanSooy, Publisher, Azuza Herald, Azuza, California 
Junior colleges should develop more terminal courses for students 
who will go into vocational fields. Four-year courses qualify too much 
for ^Vhite-collar" jobs; junior colleges could do splendid work in 
giving liberal education with vocational goal. 

W. F. Prisk, Ediior-M onager. Press Telegram, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

in my ophiioii, the jtaiior ooft^e moveinant offers excellent oppor^ 
ttmities for the stiident seddng '"terminal'' courses. 
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Albert I. Prince, News Editor, Hartford Times, and Chairman, 
Connecticut State Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 
As to terminal courses : I am glad of this development in the junior 
colleges and I hope they will teach something to the older four-year 
institutions. 

William W. Loomis, Editor, Citizen, La Grange, Illinois 
The greatest trouble, as I see it, is turning young people out with 
a sheepskin and no special training or qualification for getting or 
holding down any kind of job. The greatest tragedy is to see parents 
skimp and sacrifice to put Mary and John through school and then 
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discover they are not prepared to earn their own way. One of the 
sins for which “higher education” must answer is the false social 
standard that the white-collar job is so preferable to one in overalls, 
although in many, many instances the men in the overalls take home 
a larger pay-check than the chap who sits at the desk and never gets 
his hands dirty. 

Drew McLaughlin, Publisher, Miami Republican, Paola, Kansas 
My judgment is that if junior are to continue they should 

stress vocational subjects — ^nc^ attempt to take the jrflace of four-year 
colleges. 
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Arthur J. C. Underhill, Treasurer and General Manager, Boston 
News Bureau, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 
Perhaps the most significant element in the junior college move- 
ment is its growth. This is due entirely, in my opinion, to its terminal 
aspects which enable concentrated attention on those parts of the 
curricula so essential adequately to equip the student for his place in 
the world of affairs ; to the weeding out of non-essentials, and hence 
the more leisurely and costly side of higher education as it affects the 
ability to pay of people in moderate circumstance. In many instances, 
of which I have personal knowledge, the product of a junior college 
has come to business better equipped and better able to take his place 
in productive enterprise than graduates of universities. 

Grove Wills, Publisher, Clarion, Eveleth, Minnesota 
We need more practical down-to-earth young men and women. We 
need tradesmen and mechanics who are not led to keep studying for 
already crowded fields of endeavor. Many a job or trade that is so 
important to general welfare is held as menial when it should -be 
glorified. 

William A. Fisher, Printer and Publisher, Virginia, Minnesota 
I have employed several young people who have completed junior 
college terminal business courses; their training has been adequate 
and I believe superior to so-called business college courses because of 
broader general educations as in English, etc. 

Burton K. Davidson, Editor, Leader, Brookhaven, Mississippi 
There is a lot of waste involved in giving a student a preparatory 
course who will not or probably will not attend senior college. For 
that reason particular emphasis should be laid on determining the 
matriculating student’s outlook — subject as it is to change. There is 
good reason for strengthening the terminal education feature of junior 
colleges since it would open new fields of opportunity to many high 
school students who know from the start they will never finish senior 
collie or enter a profession. 

Ned Lee, Editcnr-Publisher, Weekly Newspaper, Eupora, Mississippi 
The junior ooBege nKwement is worthy, and tte value of its termi- 
nal service he ^dianced tmnrQ practical equipment and 

instmrtkii tl^ is mm emiiov^ 
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W. C. Mabry, Editor, Record, Newton, Mississippi 

In my judgment, in our state the junior college movement is the 
most significant aspect of our educational trend today, and if it were 
possible we should provide facilities to accommodate all students who 
enter college with no expectation of completing a four-year course. 

Leonard J. Lea, Managing Editor, Independence, Missouri 

The junior college should fit the student for the responsibilities of 
making a living, supporting a home, contributing something good to 
the citizenship of his community. Cultural courses should be included, 
but they should not dominate the curriculum. The junior college 
should be governed by the practical needs of the people it serves. 

Charles V. Stansell, Associate Editor, Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

My conviction is that three-fourths of our educational theory ought 
to be revamped in the light of modem knowledge and conditions, and 
to make it serve a more directly practical and useful purpose, socially 
and economically. 

B. H. Kirby, Publisher, Tribune, Portales, New Mexico 
The educational theory prevalent for the past 30 years has been 
almost disastrous in flooding the emplo 3 mient fields with white-collar 
workers who really know how to do nothing. Primary stress should 
be not on knowledge but on training for making a living after grad- 
uation. 

J. C. Peck, Publisher, Cazenovia Republican, Cazenovia, New York 
It seems to me the real service of a jimior college is to provide 
terminal courses for those who cannot afford a four-year college 
course. 

Harrington Wimberly, Editor, Altus Times-Democrat, Altus, 
Oklahoma 

The junior college is furnishing a definite need. It is opening up 
opportunities for college training that otherwise would not exist. 

Robert Cull, Managing Editor, Frederick Leader, Frederick, Okla- 
homa 

Junior colleges and all otiber advanced schools are going to have to 
rotate into a jK>$ition to attack the American problem of educating 
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people to useful mechanical vocations and away from ideas of lives 
of ease they believe attainable through education. Our system today is 
wholly inadequate to meet the vocational needs of our nation. 

J. E. Holtzinger, News reporter, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Junior colleges should serve a two-fold function. They should give 
the first two years of college work to those who are adapted for the 
full four years of college work. They should offer also terminal 
courses which will permit those who have not the time, ability, or in- 
clination to spend four years in school to fit themselves for the skilled 
trades and. professions which do not require four years of college 
work, 

John Hill, Editor, Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Ten- 
fiesee 

The junior college, in my judgment, should major on preparing its 
students to live. 

Riley Cross, Publisher, Marshall News Messenger, Marshall, Texas 
I think the junior colleges could best serve by more specialized 
preparation for particular occupations. 

A. G. Mayse, Publisher, News, Paris, Texas 

College courses, available to the average student, are not giving 
enough training in the trades. 

Walter R. Humphrey, Editor, Temple Daily Telegram, Temple, 
Texas 

Junior college curricula need to be given working-over in order to 
make possible a better service to the terminal function. They can well 
be made the final educational process for many students, properly 
equipping them for their vocations. 

B. D. Ek)NNELL, Editor, Wichita Times, Wichita Falls, Texas 

The terminal function will be expanded and will serve increasing 
numbers. 

Charles J. Harkraber, Publisher, Bristol Herald Courier, Bristol, 
Virginia 

Junior colleges should give practical training — -typewriting, steno- 
gmpby, fundan^ntsds of husiiiess traming, tax course, business law, 
etc, Hi|^ s<^ocds turn some fair t3^pi^ but no good steno- 
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graphers. Wage and Hour laws, requiring high minimum wages for 
starters, work against getting jobs by those under 20. 

Louis Spilman, Editor , ^ews-Virginian, Waynesboro, Virginia 
More and more education is becoming a process of teaching people 
to adapt themselves to society so they can be successful economically 
as well as culturally. Junior colleges are filling the need for a more 
thorough grounding of youth before plunging into the world mael- 
strom without the protracted courses full-time universities and col- 
leges require. ' 

R. W. Edinger, Editor, Daily Chronicle, Centralia, Washington 
We have found here that junior college enables many students to 
receive satisfactory college education who otherwise would not at- 
tempt to secure one. If the terminal function were added, many more 
students would attend junior colleges, in my opinion. 

D, W. SwiGGETT, Assistant Editor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Little as I know of the junior college movement, it appears to me a 
monstrosity. It springs from an evident need, but does not meet the 
need. Generally, it means two years of high school post-graduate 
work by a faculty of high school teachers. In a few cases the junior 
college is let down from above (like the net in Peter^s dream) and 
offers college courses to pupils of whom 80 to 90 per cent should not 
go to college. If junior college is to be more than a fraud, it must be 
more than (1) window dressing for ambitious high schools, or (2) 
condescension by universities. 

Clergymen 

C. H. Palour, Glendale, California 

I believe in the junior college movement because it is the answer 
to the plan and ambition of too many young people who believe they 
must have a college education regardless of cost and their ability to 
assimilate such an education. The junior college should arrest and 
hold the attention and interest of such young people. 

Willis M. Whitaker, Hollister, California 

With an ever-increasing leisure time, there will be an ever-increas- 
ing need for educational facilities in America, However, I believe that 
there needs to be a short course mA a tog course available for all 
3 ^tith. I beiieve^ (nir education in general is noi practical enoi^. 
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A good short course of two years that would train for semiprofessions 
would meet a great need. 

Charles L. Knight, Ontario, California 

Our two main needs are : ( 1 ) to be prepared to earn an adequate 
living, (2) to live a worthy life. Junior colleges should strive to meet 
those two needs, one as much as the other. 

Albert Edward Day, Pasadena, California 
It seems to me quite likely that the terminal function of the junior 
college will be the predominate one. If that be true, then the curricula 
of the junior college should be adapted to a more thorough preparation 
for personal and social citizenship. 
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Cass Arthur Reed, Pomona, California 
I think the junior college very fittingly may provide terminal edu- 
cation for a large number of our young people. It should insist on 
sincere, hard work by all and eliminate those who do not really work 
for serious aiids. 

J. H. Langen WALTER, Reedley, California 

Junior are essentially local institutkms and should be treated 

as such in the l^ht bofli fee relatively and the changing 

condStkms and a^>ec£s of the oonununities in they are located. 
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Lawrance J. Mitchell, Ventura, California 

I feel that we in California at least should aid our junior colleges 
in becoming almost entirely “terminar* schools. Their first year's 
courses might aid students who have not decided on general field of 
vocation to explore these fields and still be able to. transfer to a col- 
lege as sophomore without penalty. 

William Horace Day, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

The junior college movement is one of the most significant in 
modem education. 

Jesse L. Murrell, Daytona Beach, Florida 
We could well advocate an extension of this type of educational 
institution and expect it to build its curriculum along very practical 
lines. 

Frank Atkinson, West Palm Beach, Florida 
As more attention is given to training in the crafts as well as the 
professions, junior college will give new concept of the dignity of 
labor. 

Leslie S. Williams, Barnesville, Georgia 
It is my judgment that the junior college should emphasize prepara- 
tion for definite occupations. I base this conclusion on two observa- 
tions : ( 1 ) Senior college education now is rather general, lacking in 
training for professions and many types of work. (2) Many students 
are unable to continue in college for four years. Because of this it 
seems to me that a wise policy would be to devote two years to definite 
occupational training. 

Richard O. Flinn, Jr., Carrollton, Georgia 
The junior college movement in America is a pioneer enterprise, 
and, as such, it represents our greatest opportunity for adventure and 
achievement in the realm of education. In a world of radical social, 
economic, and political transition, established institutions and cultural 
structures are constantly threatened, and often times impotent, just 
because of their inflexibility. The junior collegfe is flexible, capable of 
adjusting to a rapidly changing social order. We cannot easily predict 
the character of tcmiorrbw's world; but we can recc^ize our imme- 
diate neecte, the pressir^ problems of the moment And we can agree 
that our larger prcfe|em^ imM feid feeir solutk^ in the meeting of 
local neecfac Hen® coHe^ caii lead the wav. hv nrovidinfif 
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terminal courses that prepare young men and women to deal intelli- 
gently with their immediate environment, and to live successfully and 
gainfully within their own intellectual and environmental possibilities. 

W. T. Smith, Burlington, Iowa 

My experience with and knowledge of the junior college in this 
city and its graduates have inspired a genuine enthusiasm for it. 
Without question, the junior college as a terminal school for many is 
going to be increasingly important. Local industries and businesses 
are looking more and more to the junior college for new employees 
particularly those trained for secretarial or commercial work. Addi- 
tional courses of a terminal nature will increase this emphasis. 

Frederick Maier, Arkansas City, Kansas 

The junior college is becoming more necessary in every community 
capable of supporting such : first to train further high school students, 
who when they graduate, have nothing else to do and therefore should 
fill those two years with bettering themselves; second to fit young 
people who don’t want the classics for some practical emplo3niient in 
our machine age ; third to prepare young people for upper class work 
in senior colleges and universities; and fourth ultimately to prepare 
all young people for advance education, relieving the senior colleges 
and universities of the freshmen and sophomore students. 

Claude J. Miller, Hutchinson, Kansas 

The junior college can do its best work in the field of vocational 
selection and guidance. It can help these young personalities find them- 
selves and their life work better than the university. 

R. O. Penick, Independence, Kansas 

The junior college, in my opinion, is the answer to a very great 
need, without which a great company of young people would never 
have any college training. 

B. F. Henry, Frati, Kansc^ 

I think die junior ooll^ will offer to many young people two more 
years of preparatkm for their life’s work. Many of these youth could 
not go away to and some of them would not if they ccmld. A 

commxmtj dial is ocfiefesnirdcd wifl create a <tesire for more educa- 
tkm. 
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Edward C. Lindley, Wichita, Kansas 

If those who happen to be at the lead now see clearly and plan 
wisely, it seems there is a wide field of service open to schools of 
the jimior college class. As soon as the advantages are discerned by 
the public, response and support will be ample. 

H. Elliott Chaffee, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
The junior college movement has significance because it is still a 
movement. Its standards and curricula are not fixed. It can be adapted 
to the the needs of its clientele. 

Nicholas S. Sichterman, Port Huron, Michigan 
The terminal courses ought to be of increasing value for each com- 
munity fortunate enough to have a junior college. 

N. P. Olmsted, Brainerd, Minnesota 

Since many high school graduates cannot find work and cannot af- 
ford to go to college or university, I think the local junior college 
serves a valuable function in fitting these students both for definite 
jobs and in affording them certain cultural advantages which will 
fit them better to enjoy life and be good citizens. 

S. H. Jones, Brookhaven, Mississippi 
I fear too much emphasis upon its terminal aspects may tend to 
cheapen the idea of a college course. 

H. D. SuYDAM, Mathiston, Mississippi 

To be sure, there is great need of terminal courses. Many pupils 
will never go further in school and as such need those courses in 
living which will best fit them for citizenship. And certainly citizen- 
ship should be a major subject — ^not merely the mechanics of working. 
Let’s put in background the idea of educating in order to m^e more 
money or to make money easily. Let’s teach to live the abundant life 
which is the life of culture and service. 

Gaston W. Duncan, Bernie, Missouri 
Terminal courses will induce a much larger enrollment of high 
school graduates and will contribute to a more practically informed 
citizenry. 

A. B. Jackson, Jefferson City, Missouri 
To me the junior n^ovement is tfmendously significant. 

Probably not afl sdi^l graduates sfeotdd enter college. Some have 
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no aptitude for higher education. But certainly a larger proportion 
of our youth should have the benefits of at least a little of the culture 
provided by a partial college education. For many this can be pro- 
vided by the junior college, which will satisfy their demands. Two 
years is all they want or need. 

Ben Morris Ridpath, Joplin, Missouri 
The so-called junior college is good so far as it goes. Two years 
of college work are better than none, but the final goal should be a 
four-year liberal arts education for all youth who will take it and 
leave the universities for graduate vocational and professional train- 
ing. 

C. C. Woodruff, Newark, New Jersey 
I have thought and still think of the junior college as the best edu- 
cational opportunity yet devised for steadying uncertain youth during 
the trying years of the late teens and helping them to see into the 
future to the end that they may choose whether school education for 
them is to lead on further or to terminate with the short period of 
junior college. 

Charles B. Howard, Buie*s Creek, North Carolina 
I am convinced that more terminal courses, such as junior colleges 
must prepare themselves to offer, are one of the most imperative 
needs in our educational set-up today. 

S. H. Fulton, Laurinburg, North Carolina 
Not a great percentage of high school graduates should go on 
through a senior college course, in my opinion. What so many of them 
need is the two-year terminal course, preparing them to earn a living, 
whidb the junior college should offer. 

P. D. Miller, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Many fine boys and girls could do junior college who can never 
see inside a college if they must plan to go four years, 

K. Orlando Lee, EUendaie, North Dakota 
I beKeve that the junior college has a distinct place in the educaticmal 
program of our coimtiy. It gives persons a chance to train for their 
occupatioins, a fmicdkm that the high scbooJ ought not to have to 
handle and that the I our-y^r ooH^e has tak^ tO€> much time to cover. 
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John Knox Bowling, Duncan, Oklahoma 

Unquestionably one of the most forward looking movements in 
American education today. It is the one essential educational unit and 
the most logical one to give youth terminal education. 

Herbert M. Pierce, Wilburton, Oklahoma 

To me the junior college should serve as an industrial finishing 
school. A place where youth is taught to hold some specific job. Public 
school education has failed to equip boys and girls to hold a job. 

Sidney H. Babcock, Woodward, Oklahoma 

There is a growing need for a junior college with emphasis on the 
terminal function. In this section the preparatory function is used only 
because there is not sufficient money to provide physical equipment 
and competent faculty to operate successfully a college designed for 
the terminal function. We need a terminal college to develop in a 
larger number of our young people, who have neither aptitude nor 
ability to go to colleges and universities for higher training, a social, 
political, and religious norm which will enable them to withstand the 
attacks that are constantly being made upon our democratic institu- 
tions and our form of government. 

A. T. Guilfoyle, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

A post-secondary training of terminal aspect is rapidly becoming 
necessary, and this realization is felt by the student who looks for at 
least a year, preferably two, to give a finish to work begun in the 
secondary schools. Or, being aware that an academic secondary educa- 
tion leaves him without immediate preparation for earning a living, 
he turns to an institution that, in a short time, can give him some train- 
ing that puts him in the upper levels of the skilled labor group or the 
semiprofessional group. Junior college is doing this for many young 
men and women, and in many cases is making this extra training pos- 
sible without great expenditures. Moreover, junior college gives that 
broader vision on society in general that comes from and with further 
study. 

Robert M. Skinner, PottsviUe, Penns^mma 

The junior college movement is good on several gmunds. It should 
tend to €oni>acisate for flie dis^peararicie of ^proitke^p in aH lines, 
make posable IN standiir^ hi f Onr-year col^es, rdieve 
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unemployment among youth, better prepare the future citizenry for 
an increasingly specialized existence. 

A. S. Thomas, Denmark, South Carolina 

I do not believe that the public generally accepts the idea of the junior 
college as terminal. It will have to be educated to what is best — i.e. 
that 50 per cent would profit more from the junior college than the 
four-year college. 

R. A. McFarland, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
There are thousands of high school students who will go no further 
in education imless we have the junior colleges. Should they take two 
years of junior college work it would greatly enrich our American 
life. 

William M. Dye, Etowah, Tennessee 
I personally believe that the average college student should more 
frequently stop with the junior college, giving the student a well- 
drilled preliminary preparation in the practicable pursuits of life. 
Educate towards vocational service, rather than away from, as in my 
judgment, is being done too largely. Too many students now leave 
college and university with the idea, 'T am now a 'scholar,’ and the 
world owes me a 'position,’ ” thus becoming a national liability rather 
than an asset. 

Emmett P. Paige, Poultney, Vermont 

The appeal of a junior college should not be made on the basis of 
the first two years of a four-year course to be finished elsewhere. It 
serves its purpose best by educating along specific lines those who can 
go only two years. 


Attorneys 

G. C, Hardin, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

The junior college meets a great need which has come about under 
our educaticmal system. Without junior collies a wide "gap” is left 
open at the place most needed. 

William Nash, LitSe Rock, Arkansas 

It seems to me thatl^ sdmrf educatkm is taidiag to bea^e more 
shallow generally and that the shidests need more serkx^ work to 

bring oat dKir 
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Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno, California 

The danger lies in giving a student a program of terminal work 
which will have no transfer value, and then having him discover after 
two years that he is fitted and able to go on with a full college course 
and perhaps with graduate or professional training. This difficulty 
cannot be avoided entirely so long as both terminal and preparatory 
courses are offered side by side, but an adequate advisory staff for 
incoming freshmen, with competent follow-up advising during the 
first two years, can eliminate much of the difficulty. 



Figure 57. Location by States op 49 Attorneys, Physicians, and De;ntists 

Who Are Quoted 


Claude A. Watson, Los Angeles, California 

Courses should be so planned as to give practical training for citi- 
zenship and productive capacity to those who will never go further. 

A. L. Hickson, Pomona, California 

The economic and social trend in America necessitates junior col- 
leges as terminal educational institutions. 

A, V. Muller, San Luis Obispo, California 

The jtmior college movement umioubiedly has met with such in- 
mediate success b^use it is the best ^Inswer to a long-felt need by 
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Donald P. Cady, Susanville, California 
The junior college movement is tending toward a technical terminal 
goal. This is as it should be, for, aside from professional prerequisites, 
there is too much liberal education and not sufficient specialized train- 
ing. 

James K. Grover, Grand Junction, Colorado 

I have serious doubts whether the junior college can offer any more 
of a terminal function after two years than the average university or 
liberal arts college. If mass production lowers cost in education, there 
would seem to be no reason why the average university couldn’t do a 
better job in this respect. 

E. V. Boughton, Coeur d^Alene, Idaho 
I believe more education should be given for vocational training. 
Under our present economic conditions the average graduate of a high 
school is handicapped in comparison with youngsters who do not have 
the advantage of secondary educational training. Attention should be 
given to agriculture, mechanics, carpentry, masonry, engineering, 
blacksmithing, etc. 

Frank W. Senneff, Britt, Iowa 
The terminal function is highly desirable and should prepare the 
youth who is unable to attend college for his future occupation. Above 
all, it should prepare him to become a self-supporting and independent 
citizen, depending upon his own preparation and capabilities, rather 
than the government, for his substenance. 

Richard H. Plock, Burlington, Iowa 
I believe that the junior college movement is here to stay. The junior 
college performs a definite service for students who cannot afford to 
go away from home to attend college. 

W. F. Stipe, Clarinda, Iowa 

The special significance of the movement is that it is broadening and 
extending h^her education to a larger number of American youth. 

John P. Cherny, Independence, Iowa 

It is my that attenticm should be given to the terminal 

fuiKtion, but are young of limited means who 

possess tte ai|d desifie a education and ample 

piwismn should fee nmdk lor ui ^ Junior college. 
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Stanley E. Toland, lola, Kansas 

The junior college movement has enabled students to obtain two 
years of higher education near home and at a lower cost than in a 
college or university ; but greater emphasis should be placed upon the 
terminal function because so many who attend junior college are not 
in a position to go on to college or a university. 

Robert Conroy, Forest Glen, Maryland 

I may be old-fashioned, but the idea that two years of the arts and 
sciences is a better preparation for employment than more specialized 
courses for a similar period persists in my mind, and after much ex- 
perience with graduates of both courses, I can see no reason to change 
my opinion. There is no satisfactory substitute for academic or classi- 
cal education. 

Frank C. Learman, Bay City, Michigan 
The United States is quite rapidly moving into an era of scientific 
manufacture and production. The old hard hand-labor is just about 
over, youth must be better equipped to take its place in this scientific 
era, and the junior college is an excellent vehicle for better equipping 
and one within reach of a much larger number of persons than is the 
standard university. 

John J. Fish, Dearborn, Michigan 

The junior college is the means of practical education for democ- 
racy. In the past, too many of our high school graduates have gone 
on to college ‘Tor a degree” and then unemployment. Well-planned 
terminal courses will educate students along practical lines which will 
fit them into our economic structure. 

Clifford A. Trethewey, Ironwood, Michigan 
I believe that the main function of a junior college should be ter- 
minal, stressing those courses which will adapt the student to the com- 
munity in which he lives and with the demand for particular kinds 
and types of work, thus giving him the working tools to go forward 
on his own initiative after he leaves two years of junior college work. 

Floyd J, Poole, Jackson, Michigan 
I believe that the junior cc^lege has a field of its own in whidi to 
qperate — Differing the members of the community a sourer of addi- 
tkmal oilturf and dtizen^jp training that otherwise would not be 
aYsilabl^, IkWidfeg irith less expense and 1^ 
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risk for those who contemplate advanced work at the university, giv- 
ing reliable technical training not obtainable elsewhere. But care 
should be used that the junior college does not become just an ad- 
ditional two grades of high school, another burden to the taxpayers, 
and an unfair competitor with established private enterprise. 

N. ScHOCHET, Coleraine, Minnesota 

I believe that public education should be extended in these days for 
those students that have the ability to profit from it, if only as a 
healthier environment for their development. Where considered from 
the terminal aspect, I believe trade or vocational training should be 
provided more adequately. 

Alvin H. Juergensmeyer, Warrenton, Missouri 
Junior colleges should oifer terminal courses to give the student an 
opportunity to develop his desires normally without being forced to 
take certain required subjects. 

John J. Pentz, Dubois, Pennsylvania 
A junior college with terminal courses will meet a great need. Those 
who go to work early in life, for various reasons, should and will 
increasingly find definite training and skill, a requirement in obtain- 
ing employment. Modem industry and business are becoming more 
and more complex, so that even the beginners must have some aptitude 
for the particular activity they seek to enter or for which they may be 
desired. I favor, ultimately, a compulsory junior college training as 
we now require for secondary schooling. 

C. H, Welles, Jr,, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

The junior college movement gives youth a chance to get off to a 
better start in life. 

C. G. Quesenbery, Waynesboro, Virginia 
In my opinion the junior college can play an important part in our 
economic system, provided it is designed to give young people a com- 
plete education for an occupation. This seems to be the great weakness 
of the standard university courses. 

Physicians 

Robert E. Ramsay, Pasadena, Ccdifornia 
I am not in favor of the junior college movement at all. State uni- 
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versities, normal schools, agricultural schools and the like are sufH- 
dent. 

Dewey R. Powell, Stockton, California 

I have watched the development of junior colleges with great in- 
terest here in California. The most important fact is that hundreds of 
students whose education would have stopped at high school have been 
enabled to go on to college. 

C. N.. Caldwell, Pueblo, Colorado 

I believe that there is a very definite place for and need of such a 
movement provided it is handled by men with a clear conception of 
the relationship between this movement and the already established 
institutions. The terminal aspects are most important but if over- 
emphasized can readily be the means of creating a competitive rather 
than a cooperative spirit. 

C. Seaver Smith, New Haven, Connecticut 

I believe more stress should be placed on the practical rather than 
the theoretical to equip the . student for a very definite position and 
function in the industrial or business world. 

J. C. Donahue, Centerville, Iowa 

It is my opinion that modern-day education is being spread over too 
large a territory. I believe in fewer colleges, fewer secondary and 
junior colleges, and in increased personnel in our larger institutions 
with better salaries for teachers as a whole. 

C, H. Graening, Waverly, Iowa 

In the educational program, too little stress is laid on non-white- 
collar types of work. This program must be instituted early in the 
grade school. Failure to stress the dijgnity of all honest labor is tragic in 
its consequences. Junior colleges should provoke desire to learn, but 
not point only at senior college life. 

A. C. Eitzen, Hillsboro, Kansas 

While the older classical type of education might still be desirable, 
the recent years have shown that it does not prepare the great majority 
of young people to cope with the problans of everyday life— or, put- 
ting ,it bluntly, to earn their bread and butter. 
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Thomas J. Burrage, Portland, Maine 
With regard to terminal studies I feel that such courses should not 
be the entire aim of junior colleges, though I believe that for about 
SO per cent of the student body they will have to suffice. 

A. C. Bosel, Crosby, Minnesota 

In these unsettled economic times far too many high school gradu- 
ates are denied a chance to further their education to make themselves 
self-sustaining. Not that they are not interested in further education 
but they have no opportunity to earn money to continue it. For that 
reason I think the junior college should be run practically free (same 
as the public high school) and more and more on the terminal function 
plan, thereby giving the students a finished course in some vocation at 
which they can become self-sustaining. I think the state and govern- 
ment should subsidize these junior colleges in some manner to bring 
such a condition about. The state and national government owe it to 
the youth if they want to make truly loyal democratic citizens. After 
all, the nation that will look after the education of the youth is the 
nation that will prosper and be on top of the heap. 

B. O. Mark, Jr., Worthington, Minnesota 

Junior colleges should provide not only basic, liberal arts and pre- 
paratory courses for professions, but definite terminal training in cer- 
tain skilled trades or professions not requiring too much time. 

RtJDOLPH F. Decker, Byron, Nebraska 
In my opinion, the junior college will and, with some exceptions, 
should become a school whose most important function is that of ter- 
minal education for the many. 

Frank W. Plehn, Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
Possibly 25 per cent of high school graduates have the ability and 
the inclination to make good use of the broader, more complete educa- 
tion offered by the university. Without more skill along some particu- 
lar line of endeavor, the average high school graduate is useless in 
the present world. The junior college, if properly equipped and moti- 
vated, could give this skill that would equip its graduates to fill a use- 
ful place, enabling them to attain the satisfaction that comes only 
from the ability to perform a needed task in an excellent manner. 

John H. Richards, New York City 

The brilliant mind will not get a swelled head as the result of 
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graduation from a junior college. The slow mind will get the additional 
training that he needs, he will not develop any of those character de- 
fects consequent to a feeling of inferiority, and he will be better fitted 
to serve himself and the world in general. 

E, B. Dunlap, Lawton, Oklahoma 

I think the establishment of junior colleges is the greatest advance- 
ment of all time in the educational system. It fulfills a need in the lives 
of youth That cannot be met otherwise. It furnishes advantages to the 
larger group that could not go beyond high school without its existence. 

William R. Davies, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Periods at which the student honorably may terminate his schooling 
with less emphasis placed upon ^'graduation'’ are desirable. At 16 he 
may start to learn a trade ; at 18 he is at high school level ; at 20 he may 
move into subprofessional occupations; at 22 he has finished college 
and is in the most unsatisfactory of any of the outlet periods, as he 
must work for a master’s or a doctor’s degree or go on into four more 
years of professional training. 

J. C. Terrell, Stephenville, Texas 

There is a definite place which has not been filled yet by junior 
colleges and colleges of higher education for the student who is able 
financially, physically, and mentally to take a two-year terminal course 
and make him fit for any business and semiprofessional positions. 
Many positions cannot pay the money necessary for the expense of a 
four-year course. 

G. T. Singleton, Wichita Falls, Texas 

It is necessary for every young person to be taught to do some 
particular work not only for the sake of earning a livelihood but for 
the good of the country as a whole. 

WiLFORD J. Reichmann, 5'^. Georgc, Utah 

I believe that the junior college can and should provide a high iypt 
of terminal education. It can do much to produce good citizens and 
preserve and make more secure our American democracy. 

Dentists 

George A. Campbell, Glendale, California 
If more emphasis is placed on the terminal education aspect of 
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junior college education, the needs of the state and of the student will 
be met more adequately. 

Oscar Flener, Hopkinsville, Kentucky 

In my community we have hundreds of people not equipped in any 
way, except to drive a plow or do some manual labor — especially the 
negroes. Build the terminal courses so men and women may be trained 
in the skilled labor and technical work such as carpentry, etc. 

W. H. Breeland, Belmont, North Carolina 

I wish our local Belmont Abbey Junior College could at least put 
in a terminal factor in textiles, because the lesser positions in the mills 
here are held by men who came up through the ranks and are trained 
only by experience and have no scientific training. The textiles plants 
could offer an internship which would be easily available. 

L. E. Duncanson, Hobart, Oklahoma 
Walk up or down Main Street and count the jobs that take special 
training as painting, plumbing, watchmaker, photographer, repair 
men, glass fitters, tinners, machine operators, salesmen, carpenters, 
metal smiths, garage mechanics, shoe repairmen, harness workers, 
trained firemen, bakers, butchers, barbers, bootleggers. These are the 
jobs that must be filled and the list is much longer than Main Street, 
to say nothing of the professional lists. The vocational aspect of the 
junior college is great so far as it goes but should extend to all trades 
or special work so that the student can step out of school into a job 
and know what it is all about. The student that plays athletics or winds 
an eight-day clock for his education doesn't have a chance with the 
one that has taken special training in some useful vocation. 

C O. Hess, Amarillo, Texas 

In this section the junior college is playing a very great part in giv- 
ing young people an extra two years of education. There is not enough 
practical hand education. All students cannot be of the white-collar 
class. 

J. P. Irby, Jr., Blackstone, Virginia 

The junior college should be a great help to those who can take only 
two years. 

O. E. Nelson, Centralia, Washington 

My judgment tells me Qtat there is no greater tieed in our higher 
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institutions of learning than the junior colleges. Students leaving the 
high schools find it most impossible to find positions of any kind, and 
in these days even after they have reached the ages from 18 to 21, 
positions are not numerous. Therefore, there should be some provision 
in our institutions of learning to help occupy their talents and take 
up the slack, giving them the opportunity better to fit themselves for 
the future. 

Bankers and Insurance Executives 

J* R- Price, Executive Vice President, Southwestern Fire Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona 


I think our junior colleges should be more vocational schools so that 
every student finishing is equipped to make a living. More moral 
courses also should be taught. Most of the students come out of junior 



Figure 58. Location by States of 64 Bankers, Insurance Executives, 
Manufacturers, Merchants, and Chamber of Commerce Officials Who 
Are Quoted 


college as well as universities smoking, cocktail drinking fiends (per- 
haps a little overstated) but it is really alarming and is doing much to 
imdermine character, morals, and health. 

Alfred E. Kahn, President, Union National Bank, Little Rock 
Arkansas 

I think that for the average young man in this state, two years in the 
junior college in direct preparation for a vocation is vastly more de- 
sirable than four years in a college of liberal arts. 
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F. A. Monroe, Manager, Magnolia Insurance Agency, Magnolia, 
Arkansas 

The junior college movement I believe should concentrate on voca- 
tional training of students that could be completed in two years. 

A. C. Dimon, Manager, Bank of America, Bakersfield, California 
In our business we prefer junior college graduates because they are 
more mature and because they represent the more ambitious portion 
of high school graduates. 

C. L. Mikkelsen, Manager, Bank of America, Lancaster, California 
In my estimation, the junior colleges are vital to the youth of 
America. 

F. E. Hardiker, Assistant Vice President, Bank of America, Long 
Beach, California 

The junior college movement is entitled to greater recognition and 
sponsorship and with certain vocational studies and requirements it 
can offer immeasurable benefits to our young people who must receive 
a sound grounding before seeking the empIo3mient fields. 

J. C. Ralphs, Vice President, Citizens National Bank of Riverside, 
San Bernardino, California 

I think the junior college is a very important institution in our edu- 
cational life but I do not believe on the present basis it is accomplishing 
what it should. Unemployment problems, the problem of unskilled 
mechanics, the lack of opportunity for the student with natural me- 
chanical genius, in my estimation demand that our junior colleges take 
the lead in providing more practical vocational opportunities for young 
people. Many older people will take advantage in the evenings of 
facilities and opportunities afforded. I think our educational system 
needs a drastic overhauling in keeping with the practical needs of our 
people. 

Elmer Nielsen, Manager, American Trust Company, San Rafael, 
California 

Economic conditions prevent a large percentage of young people 
from ''going away’' to the university. They must enter employment 
untrained, or purchase instruction from a private school, many of 
which promise jobs, and many of questionable quality as to the pro- 
duct delivered— itnless the desired training is offered near at hand, 
preferably in a junior college. 
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M. A. Bills, Assistant Secretary ^ Mtna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

It seems to me that the cooperative plan in junior colleges is probably 
the growing type of organization and I believe has certain very de- 
finite advantages. 

Theodore H. Wegener, Investments and Brokerage, Boise, Idaho 
A junior college should be equipped especially to serve those young 
people who are unable to attend standard universities to obtain an 
education for an occupation. 

Paul E. Alm, Vice President, C. L. Schmidt Investment Securities, 
Chicago, Illinois 

I am impressed with the junior college contribution to education. 
I feel certain that its terminal aspect is and will become increasingly 
evident. Modern streamlined education demands a well rounded two- 
year college course. 

Paul T. Betz, Executive Vice President, First National Bank, Lin- 
coin, Illinois 

It is my opinion that the terminal aspects of the junior college will 
become increasingly more important, particularly in trade lines, if it 
is so permitted ; but I do think that it would be unwise to permit trade 
courses to displace the arts. 

Wade H. Risser, District Superintendent, Prudential Insurance 
Company, Parsons, Kansas 

We should encourage the development of guidance, so students may 
try to choose their vocation for which they seem best adapted, then 
devote most of their thought and efforts along these particular lines 
during the two years in junior college. 

Harold Thurston, President, Muskegon Trust Company, Muske- 
gon, Michigan 

A student completing junior college should know that he has 
brought his formal education to a conclusion with a sound preparation 
for life. He should have the fundamentals for his chosen work. He 
should know the fundamental principles of the institutions which 
make our democracy. 

John Dragavon, President, First National Bank, Ely, Minnesota 
I think it is hnportant that junior colleges provide for terminal 
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training. Students who generally enter junior colleges are, to a large 
degree, local. A large percentage of graduates from such colleges do 
not go any further, and are left in a state, where, by reason of their 
two-year course at the junior college, they believe they are educated 
when actually they are not. 

J. R. ScHUKNECHT, Coshier, Miners National Bank, Eveleth, Min- 
nesota 

I am very much in favor of the junior college terminal function. 
Junior colleges should educate the young people along practical lines 
such as trades, agriculture, aviation, etc. 

B. J. Carter, President, Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, 
Mississippi 

I think the junior college idea is filling a very much needed gap in 
the present educational interest in this country and I hope it will con- 
tinue to grow and' expand. 

Claude M. Davis, President, Citizens State Bank, Moorhead, Mis- 
sissippi 

The junior college is a departure from the hide-bound, traditional 
liberal arts college. It brings the benefits of higher education close to 
the people it serves, 

M. E. Cooper, Vice-President and Cashier, Bank of Wiggins, Wig- 
gins, Mississippi 

Since the junior college is a terminal institution for such a large 
percentage of our youth, I feel that by all means the curricula should 
be changed in scope to prepare students for gainful occupations and 
citizenship. 

W. N, McDonald, District Manager, Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Joplin, Missouri 

The junior college is an advance step in our school system and one 
should be established in every community possible. Many boys and 
girls through the means of a junior college are given an opportunity 
for higher education which is required in all lines of, business. I 
endorse the junior college 100 per cent. 

W. Y* Davis, President, First National Bank, Monett, Missouri* 

The difficulty of securing full-time employment is a real problem 
and this additional two years of education not only better fits the 
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individual for future living and for earning, but fills in an additional 
two years in which to allow others to move off the stage in the business 
world. Today most youngsters graduate too young anyway, that is, 
before they have had time to mature and find themselves. These ad- 
ditional two years give additional time for them to get themselves in 
hand as to which direction they will go. 

D. W. Hopkins, Insurance, School Board, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Junior college offers great opportunities for young men and young 
women to broaden their education. Offerings of a semiprofessional 
nature would be a help but are in no way a solution to the problems 
confronting young men and young women today. 

Livingston L. Merchant, Partner in Scudder, Stevens and Clark, 

Boston and New York 

Locally, the junior college can perform a notable job. I cannot 
satisfy myself that it is sufficiently novel or progressive to represent 
a necessary educational development on a national scale. 

Walter H. Gjerdingen, Cashier, First National Bank, Bottineau, 

North Dakota 

I feel we do not have enough vocational training — ^there is no man 
and no woman who cannot at some time use their hands no matter 
what they do. We give too much of the so-called higher type of learn- 
ing, too much of wanting to start at the top of the ladder. 

J. A. Mathis, Secretary-Treasurer, Local Federal Land Bank, 

Frederick, Oklahoma 

Many thousands of dollars are wasted annually by well-meaning 
parents in preparing their children for vocations or professions for 
which they are naturally not fitted. Example : A well-to-do farmer in 
this community spent at least $7,000 to develop a musical career for 
his daughter ; result, she is now a housewife on a tenant farm. These 
things are tragic and should be corrected by people who have dis- 
honestly encouraged parents who are eager to visualize their sons and 
daughters to reach heights in various lines which are quite impossible, 
while those who propose to train them know this to be a fact. Effi- 
ciency, honesty, vision on the part of faculties would do much to im- 
prove our educational standards and would be a great force in direct- 
ing young people to proper goals. 
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U. A. Noble, President, First National Bank, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Establishment of a siifficient number of junior colleges throughout 
this country with the terminal function as their main object is the 
most practical solution of a long-realized fault in our whole educational 
system. It spells participation by its graduates in national progress 
apart from higher professional functions, so badly needed in every 
section of our country. 

E. B. Carruth, Jr., Vice President, Charles Schreiner Bank, Kerr- 
ville, Texas 

The junior college might well provide a testing ground for the few 
who should go on, the many who should not, and at the same time pro- 
vide some additional advantage to those earnest enough to continue 
their education beyond the high school. 

Manufacturers and Merchants 

C. V. Small, Manager, Hayward Lumber Company, Lancaster, Cali- 
fornia 

I think the junior college definitely is becoming a part of our school 
system to equip the younger generation with working ability and 
knowledge of our different trades and vocations. Also, I think a more 
extensive program of training for homemaking for girls is a very 
definite need of our country. 

J. L. Hunter, Owner and General Manager, Machine Shop, River- 
side, California 

It is quite apparent that the junior college is already a terminal point 
in the education of the majority of the students. It would seem there- 
fore, much more practical to inaugurate such courses as would best 
equip them to obtain gainful employment upon leaving this institu- 
tion. 

C. T. Reid, Director of Education, Douglas Aircraft Company, Santa 
Monica, California 

The question of the terminal function of the junior college has been 
the subject of a great deal of thought on our part and has been so im- 
portant to us that we have prepared a tentative course of study, carry- 
ing through high school and junior college in a manner to help solve 
this problem. We feel that the terminal function should be truly and 
validly terminal but that if any preparatory value can be obtained 
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without sacrificing the validity of the course itself, this is also a 
desirable feature. 

William H. Dayton, Merchant, Visalia, California 

Terminal education should be 90 per cent of the effort of the junior 
college. It is needed by all students who can benefit by it and who can 
afford it. 

F. M. Wilson, General Manager, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products 
Company, Lamar, Colorado 

The junior college movement will blossom eventually into a move- 
ment which will have to do only with vocational training. 

R. S. Baird, Manager, Flour Mill, Lamar, Colorado 

I feel the majority of the students who are now attending junior 
college and will attend would not be financially able otherwise to secure 
education beyond high school. 

George M. Kirk, Manager, Employees* Service Department, Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corporation, Pueblo, Colorado 

The junior college movement (terminal function) will do the fol- 
lowing: It will achieve stability and a certain degree of educational 
maturity to latter adolescents who otherwise would be floaters and 
flounderers; it will save thousands who otherwise would be lost to 
proper adjustment to society. To thousands who find it necessary, 
under economic pressure, to seek a short-cut to remunerative positions 
in offices, skills, or trades, the junior college can offer a short-cut to 
educational background which will enhance their chances for advance- 
ment and success. The junior college movement should, and no doubt 
will, find a unique field in filling the demands of the business world 
for better-equipped personnel in the intermediary positions which 
neither the high schools nor academic institutions are able to fill. 

H. R. Philbrick, President, Manufacturing Corporation, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

I heartily approve the junior college movement as a terminal pro- 
ject to be available only to those able to defray 50 per cent of its cost. 

J. MacKeever, President, Gerlach-B arklow Company, Joliet, Illinois 

I think the junior college can fill a great place in aiding high school 
graduates and preparing them for positions in industry, professions, 
and business. The two-year period would at least give them the ap- 
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prentice training which seems to be vitally necessary not only for high 
school graduates but for university graduates as well. 

W. J. Betz, Manager j Kresge Store, Lincoln, Illinois 

The junior college movement has a definite need to fulfill in regard 
to its terminal aspects. Because of the limited time it has to train the 
students for life work, the more necessary it becomes that strictly 
academic work be limited and replaced with more practical work. 
Make the practical work required, the academic work elective. 

Oliver M. Cook, Manager, Clothing Store, Clarlnda, Iowa 

I hope the terminal function for junior colleges can be worked out 
for a great majority of them. Most communities today have problems 
that are associated closely with one another, and if a student graduate 
is ready to step into community life with plenty of energy and anxiety 
to learn more about his trade, it is after his sophomore year. 

B. G. Mood, Garage Proprietor, Emmetsburg, Iowa 

I personally feel that junior colleges more adequately should fit a 
person to make a living than they are doing at present. 

W. L. Brintnall, Owner and Manager, Department Store, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa 

There is a great need for training young people in order that they 
may accept civic responsibility and be equipped properly to earn their 
living. 

C. R. Bohan, Manager, Sears, Roebuck and Company, Coffeyville, 
Kansas 

The junior college in CofFe3rville certainly has served well its ter- 
minal function as I can speak from experience in this activity. Several 
of my key employees in this organization, men who are now in line for 
advancement to store managership, are junior college graduates who 
worked their way through school with part-time positions in this store 
and upon graduating from the college stepped into permanent posi- 
tions here. Our firm right now is compiling a report from all stores 
on employees with two years or more of college education. 

H. C. Cox, Division Manager, Kansas Gas and Electric Company, 
El Dorado, Kansas 

Our junior college has given hundreds of youth two years of college 
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who would otherwise have had no chance at anything beyond high 
school. 

A. S. Case, Merchant, Independence, Kansas 

I feel quite sure the junior college movement is making a splendid 
contribution toward raising the intellectuality and efficiency of the 
coming generation. 

E. E. Harrison, Retail Shoe Store, lola, Kansas 

Having had varied experience with young men of high school age 
I find that too many are preparing themselves for white-collar jobs 
with not enough jobs to go around, while trades are actually sufifering 
for lack of competent men. This situation is caused perhaps by regula- 
tions governing apprenticeship because of wage scales, and our own 
false idea, that for a full happy life we must have a so-called white- 
collar position. 

SiG Masur, Owner and Manager, Department Store, Monroe, 
Louisiana 

Teach the boy how to do a job, so he can hold a position. 

Robert E, Vining, Public Relations Officer, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland 

The terminal phase of junior college education is helping to meet a 
need of long standing. Terminal curricula can play an important role 
in defense preparations. • 

Edward J. Frost, Retired Manufacturer, Jackson, Michigan 

Employment demands so great specialization that the old high 
school education is not sufficient preparation for those contemplating 
employment in positions even of minor importance. 

Alexander King, General Superintendent, Iron Mines, Coleraine, 
Minnesota 

The junior college provides opportunity for higher education to 
those who otherwise might get none. Many after graduating find 
means through self-help or otherwise to graduate from universities. 

H. O. Kragness, General Manager, Boote's Hatchery and Packing 
Company, Worthington, Minnesota 

The junior college, with reference to its terminal aspect, is filling 
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a definite need. Too many are forced to discontinue or to give up 
higher education because of length of courses. 

L. A. Hurst, Auto Dealer, Poplarville, Mississippi 
Because such a large percentage never go any further than junior 
college I think junior colleges should concentrate on the terminal 
function. 

A. O. Ruggle, Merchant and Postmaster, Conception, Missouri 

Higher education is neglecting the manual workers and we need 
them more than the professional graduates. We are drifting into an 
overeducated condition. 

R. R. Roberts, Public Utility Executive, Glendive, Montana 

It would seems that the junior college movement is timely and will 
give needed trade or special education to many who through a variety 
of reasons cannot go further with educational work after leaving high 
school. The junior college will keep many from idleness because of 
lack of opportunity to go to work and whether further knowledge 
obtained is ever used they will not learn the very bad habit of idleness. 

F. J. Jelinek, Retired Merchant, Miles City, Montana 

The outstanding aim of the junior college movement is to meet con- 
ditions peculiar to communities or areas far removed from centers of 
higher education. Particularly significant is that terminal courses offer 
the opportunity of fitting individuals to meet their respective economic 
situations in a manner probably not otherwise available. 

Edward A. Love, Manager, Sears, Roebuck and Company, Morris- 
town, New Jersey 

My experience in this vicinity indicates that high school graduates 
are prepared very poorly for jobs. They need at least two years more 
to overcome apathy, acquire common sense, and a better idea of what 
it is all about. 

Martin E. Vinje, Merchant, Bottineau, North Dakota 
Junior colleges should offer more in the vocational field. 

Walter W. R. May, Director of Public Relations, Portland General 
Electric Company, Portland, Oregon 

-The junior college movement shows that our educators and parents 
are striving to improve the educational formula. There is a danger in 
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publicly supported junior colleges, however. That danger lies in the 
fact that, as now constituted, junior colleges, publicly supported, en- 
courage young people to take a short cut to fundamental learning and 
at the same time teach them to expect the government to do too much 
for them. The government, like a parent, can be too indulgent. 

A. Kizler, Foreman, Humble Oil Company, Baytown, Texas 
I think the youth of from 16 to 18 years of age graduating from 
high school is too immature in judgment to have made up his mind as 
to profession or occupation. The junior college acts as a ‘‘soaking pit.’" 
It gives the youth a mellowing time in which he can digest what has 
been crammed into his head. During this time the student can be oc- 
cupied with his studies at home or near home where better control can 
be maintained over him. Were it not for the junior college he would 
probably be compelled to accept whatever employment he could find 
and, however small the compensation, he would be reluctant to give 
up the position because of the money involved. This would be likely 
to carry him along with the tide in an occupation to which he has a 
lasting dislike and to which he was not fitted. The junior college 
should and can offer the youth of today something that will interest 
him without the time and expense involved in a university education. 
I know many youths who have spent four years in a university and are 
now in occupations into which they went as much unprepared as 
when they left high school. They are now attending evening classes 
in our junior college which have a direct and beneficial bearing on the 
trade they are now interested in and following. 

C. B. Pruet, Chevrolet Dealer, Ranger, Texas 
Junior colleges can furnish additional educational opportunities that 
might be otherwise denied. 

Chamber of Commerce Officers 

R. L. Kimmel, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia 

I believe that jtmior colleges as operated in California fill a definite 
need for students who cannot afford to leave home and attend a larger 
institution, as well as for those who prefer vocational training. I de- 
finitely feel the junior college movement should be encouraged. 

Ross Burman, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa 
Junior colleges should serve a large percentage of high school 
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graduates in each community. Some of these high school graduates 
never can, and many never should, attempt the four-year college 
courses now oiFered. Junior college should have terminal facilities in 
commerce, salesmanship, business administration and many of the 
trades and industrial skills. 

A. M. Farber, Secretary j Association of Commerce, Centerville, Iowa 

Junior colleges should offer courses that will fit youth for immediate 
employment. Junior colleges are in the best position to do this at 
smaller cost. 

Rupert A. Cisco, General Manager, Association of Commerce, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana 

The junior college movement is a continuation of our democratic 
government into a higher educational field. 

S. W. Mims, Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Crockett, Texas 

It would please me greatly to see less emphasis placed upon purely 
academic attainment and some earnest effort made to give our young 
people the training that would place them in a position to meet the 
practical responsibilities that must fill their lives. 

E. J. Fjeldsted, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Ogden, Utah 
It is my personal opinion that junior colleges have terminal courses 
and adapting such curricula to the community’s and nation’s needs are 
the answer to America’s educational problem. Universities and our 
liberal art colleges are a necessity, covering the field for the limited 
upper brackets who are mentally and financially equipped to take 
advantage of these opportunities. Junior colleges, with tenninal 
courses, provide the proper facilities for the other 75 per cent who are 
fitted primarily to pursue various vocational activities. 

Trustees or Board of Education Members 

(Not otherwise classified) 

W. C. Shackelforb, President, Board of Education, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia 

Junior colleges should maintain academic courses, cooperating with 
the universities. They also should maintain a very high tenninal 
course, as about 85 per cent of our students do not attend institutions 
of higher learning. 
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W. L. Blair, President, Board of Education, Pasadena, California 
Pasadena’s junior college experiment, over the last 15 years, has 
been successful beyond all expectations. This has been true especially 
in the development of courses leading to skilled and semiprofessional 
vocations. Our progress in that field has enabled us to step into the 
defense program most effectively. 



Figure 59. Location by States of 35 Trustees or Board of Education 
Members Who Are Quoted 


Edmund P. Stone, President, Board of Education, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia 

It is my opinion that the real value of the junior college lies in its 
terminal function and our success in this direction bears me out. It 
should be supported by a group of high school districts for the sake of 
numbers, as well as tax supported, rather than shouldered by one city 
high school district as is ours. This latter observation applies to the 
areas other than the great metropolitan cities, 

Earl I. Eymann, President, Board of Education, Reedley, California 
Our experience here in this community is that the junior college is 
making it possible for about 300 boys and girls out of an enrollment 
of 425 to go to junior college who otherwise would have to quit and go 
to work veiy much unprepared in vocational training. 
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Hayden A, Hews, President, Board of Education, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia 

The junior college fills a distinct need in the community life for 
certain educational programs. The opportunities for additional service 
in the field of terminal courses seem unlimited. 

C. Harold Caulfield, President, Board of Education, San Francisco, 
California 

It is my judgment that the junior college level is the appropriate 
age for vocational training. To those students not studying for the 
professions, a sound general high school training, topped by an in- 
tense vocational program in junior college, seems best adapted to 
develop well-trained youth. Industry is willing to cooperate in keying 
junior college vocational training with its particular needs. In those 
instances where our local system has followed this cooperative pro- 
cedure, students are trained effectively and, what is just as important, 
are employed upon graduation. 

Charles L. Lewis, Secretary, Lux Board of Trustees, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

We abhor the extravagance in time of the students, and the tax- 
payer's money in the duplication of the many courses offered by the 
various schools. Our idea is to prepare our students for the problems 
of today and tomorrow. A need exists for well-trained students with 
practical experience. This preparation can be done best by the ter- 
minal junior colleges. 

Charles K. Kirkbride, President, Board of Trustees, San Mateo, 
California 

I think it a mistake to place too much emphasis on the terminal 
aspect. There will be a decided drop between lower division and upper 
division work, just as there is between high school and junior college. 
We should not shoo" people out of the educational process with an 
A.A. certificate but rather emphasize the necessity of continuous 
study at all ages. 

Marion B. Youel, President, Board of Education, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia 

In my opinion, the jumor college has a very definite place in our 
educational program. During these days of un€mplo3mient our young 
men and young women have found it extremely difficult to secure 
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employment; consequently, it is very important that they have the 
opportunity for terminal training in some vocation. 

Carl A. W^idell, Chairmcin, Boo/rd of Public Instruction^ Palm 
Beach, Florida 

Junior colleges should offer just enough of a general college course 
so as to enable those who desire to complete their college work else- 
where to get credit for their two years’ work. All of the other courses 
should be terminal, and considerable stress should be placed on com- 
mercial and business and vocational training with these courses 
particularly designed and changed from time to time to meet local 
needs. 

Oliver O. Haga, President, Board of Trustees, Boise, Idaho 
The junior college movement is a very necessary movement in view 
of our more complex civilization and progress in inventions, science, 
etc. 

J. L. Fifer, President, Board of Education, Joliet, Illinois 

It seems to me that despite our hopes, more and more young people 
are attending junior college merely for the additional two years of 
education they can receive, rather than preparation for the continua- 
tion of college work in universities. Since this is true, we should give 
more thought to the proper t)q)e of semiprofessional curriculum which 
more adequately would answer their needs. 

Melvin J. Stein, President, School Board, La Salle, Illinois 
The junior college permits the student with ability and capacity, 
but with a lean purse, to fit himself, better for his entitled place in 
society. 

David H. Harts, President, Board of Managers, Lincoln, Illinois 
If we would put behind us all considerations of professional pride 
we would have to say that the astonishing rise of the junior college 
is due in no small degree to the softening up of the American high 
school. After four years of dramatics, athletics, and “activities,” high 
school graduates have become quite unfitted for serious work in a 
world of reality. At least two years’ work at the college level are 
necessary to develop concentration, diligence, responsibility, and 
loyalty, together with a modicum of skill or information which will 
make him a worth-while employee in any man's business. Far too 
much time in the junior college must be spent in review courses in an 
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endeavor to impress the student with some faint idea of the history, 
English and math which he '‘took” in high school, but failed to bring 
away with him. The idea of turning the junior college into a trade 
school has little appeal to the writer but junior college terminal courses 
in commercial or secretarial subjects, accountancy, and education do 
serve in most cases to qualify the student for self-supporting inde- 
pendence. After that, it is up to him. 

R. C. Allbaugh, President, Board of Education, Eagle Grove, Iowa 
It is my opinion that the junior college should work toward pre- 
paring young people for filling jobs when they are through with junior 
college. More attention should be given to teaching trades, mechanics, 
etc. 

R. Loran Langsdale, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

The junior college movement should emphasize whatever formal 
education is needed locally in order to prepare young people for semi- 
professional jobs and intelligent citizenship. 

Richard H. Pembroke, Member Board of Trustees, St. Mary's City, 
Maryland 

For the student who intends to enter business or other occupations 
not requiring high technical training, it would seem that a course 
designed for completion in two years should give adequate preparation 
and leave the student with a sense of completed accomplishment not 
attained by attending a standard university or college for a like num- 
ber of years. 

H. D. Ludlow, President, Board of Education, Worthington, Minne- 
sota 

Terminal work in junior colleges has not developed as it should 
although we are headed in that direction rapidly. 

J. Knox Huff, Member, Board of Trustees, Forest, Mississippi 
During the last decade had it not been for junior colleges in this 
state, thousands of young men and women would have been obliged 
to stop school upon graduation from high school. Primarily the junior 
college has justified itself as an institution in that these thousands 
who otherwise should have been required to begin life’s work with 
only high school education have r^eived general and vocational train- 
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ing which rapidly should take them out of the category of untrained 
workers. 

J. N. Stewart, President, Board of Trustees, Picayune, Mississippi 
In Mississippi there is great need for the terminal function to be 
developed. Many of our junior college students never attend a senior 
college. Therefore, their college training aids them very little. Junior 
college students need training that will prepare them to enter into 
a useful place. They need training that prepares them to be able to do 
something. 

Mark D. Eagleton, Member, Board of Education, St Louis, Mis- 
souri 

I believe that the advancement and extension of junior colleges are 
absolutely necessary in order to solve the problem caused by the in- 
ability of our secondary schools to equip their graduates properly to 
meet realities of life; that economically and biologically we cannot 
expect our youth to continue in school for untold numbers of years, 
unless we are able to guarantee a reasonable chance of success in a 
chosen vocation ; that we should be able to accomplish this end through 
the junior colleges; that the courses should be so arranged that we 
insure the purposes of the junior college movement, thereby gaining 
the favor of students, parents, employers, and the public. 

S. H. Raymond, Member, Board of Trustees, Cazenovia, New York 
The junior college offers to the persons of limited means an op- 
portunity to obtain certain courses in preparation for occupations and 
social citizenship that would be denied them otherwise. 

E. F. Watson, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina 

My best judgment is that the country now needs schools for voca- 
tional training and that this need will grow rapidly. 

Ross M. Stuntz, President, Board of Education, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa 

I feel strongly that vocational education has only begun, and that 
it is here to stay; and my feeling is equally strong that its adoption 
and growth must not be allowed to bring about losses in educational 
systems and facilities gained through years of cumulative effort and 
struggle. I am sure that the best results will be obtained by building 
soundly — ^fitting vocational courses solidly into each school system. 
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Earl Ford, President, School Board, Bristow, Oklahoma 

One of the chief benefits of the junior college is the opportunity 
for those boys and girls who are unable financially to attend college 
away from home. For many of these pupils terminal courses that 
would fit the youth for vocations would be very profitable. Of course, 
a great deal of guidance is necessary, especially in the last year of 
high school, to help the youth decide whether he should enroll in a 
terminal course or college preparatory work. 

S- E. Legg, President, Board of Education, Duncan, Oklahoma 
I think more effort should be made to push vocational work with- 
out which all junior colleges and high schools are almost failures. 

H. N. Herr, Chairman, School Board, Hershey, Pennsylvania 
It gives the pupil a two-year tryout with himself to help determine 
his future cause. It has helped our boys and girls to get positions and 
has buoyed up their spirit a lot. 

C. B. Lawson, Chairman, Citizens Committee, Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania 

The jimior college movement is perhaps the most significant edu- 
cational development in the past 100 years. It represents a natural 
extension of educational participation to an increasingly larger pro- 
portion of the general population. From the social and economic 
standpoint, its influence 100 years hence will be even greater than that 
of the high school ‘‘movement^’ which began more than a century ago. 

Gilbert C. McClintock, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania 

I have come to the conclusion that terminal courses are most neces- 
sary and vital for success of junior colleges. 

Adolph L. Waltner, Member, Board of Directors, Freeman, South 
Dakota 

The terminal function as applied to junior colleges, if properly 
developed, in my estimation will do two things : first, bring new life 
and interest into these institutions; second, assure a more useful 
and enjoyable life to those who finish these courses. 

M. A. Stevenson, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Morristown, Ten- 
nessee 

During the past two years we have had increased interest in ter- 
minal subjects especially in the fine arts and commercial subjects. 
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Roscqe Charlton, President, School Board, Temple, Texas 

I feel that the junior college movement should have been started 
long ago. 

William Offer, President, Independent School District, Victoria, 
Texas 

In Texas we need support from the legislature. We should discard 
the standards set up by state board of education and set up standards 
that will meet the requirements of industry and business. 

W. O. Bentley, Member, State School Board, St, George, Utah 

The junior college is filling needs better than anything else that 
has come into the system during the last 25 years. 

George E. Fallquist, Member, School Board, Spokane, Washington 

I wish it were possible financially to include junior colleges in our 
public school set-up with emphasis on terminal aspects. 

Labor Union Leaders 

William Green, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D,C, 

The American Federation of Labor is very much interested in the 
trend toward junior colleges. 



Figure 60. Location by States of 44 Labor Union Leaders, Women, and 
Misceixanbous Laymen Who Are Quoted 
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Van a. Bittner, Packinghouse Workers Organi::ing Committee, 
Chicago, Illinois 

I am wholeheartedly in accord with the general principles of the 
junior college movement. Socially and economically, junior colleges 
fill a modern need in the lives of our youth. Ideally, they should be 
designed to cooperate with other institutions of higher education, but 
the curriculum also should be such that two years within themselves 
will have “complete” features. Junior colleges should adjust their 
curricula so that they may become “terminal” institutions. 

Robert P. Diskan, United Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers In- 
ternational Union, Chicago, Illinois 

From a labor standpoint there is a definite need for junior col- 
leges which will allow high school graduates who cannot possibly af- 
ford a college education and who cannot, due to the fact that they have 
not either the experience or the higher education that is required in 
certain industries, secure employment. Therefore, there is a definite 
need for junior colleges and terminal education which will combine 
both the academic and semiprofessional courses. 

M. S. Warfield, Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

It seems to me that the need for such educational facilities as the 
junior colleges offer is self-evident. They fit youth into the pattern of 
our society. 

John J. Scully, National Organisation of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots of America, New York City 

The junior college should be largely vocational in character. It 
should not attempt to cram four years work into two. It should accent 
master craftsmanship for men — superior business training for men 
and women — and preprofessional training for such occupations as 
nursing, aeronautical ground work and occupations which cater to the 
public as dietetics, hotel management, etc. Much academic and classical 
work should be eliminated to make way for practical “learn and do’' 
courses. 

Max Zaritsky, United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers, New 
York City 

As a labor organization we are greatly interested in the develop- 
ment of all institutions designed to spread higher education among 
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the largest number of people. We are anxious that every measure be 
taken to enable the younger generation to obtain a higher education 
and that the facilities be made available to those who are without the 
financial means necessary to undertake or complete a college course. 
Since there is no immediate prospect that the hopes we entertain in 
this regard will be realized, I feel that the development of an inter- 
mediate institution properly to take care of those students who cannot 
afford a full-length college course is highly desirable. 

Harold J. Ruttenberg, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Generally speaking, junior colleges have tended too much to be 
glorified high schools, with a consequence that the students do not 
get out of them all that they need. There is a definite place, in my 
opinion, for the junior college, but I think its two-year program should 
be more intensified and functional ; that is, the curriculum should be 
geared to the vocational opportunities in the community, students 
should be encouraged to decide before entering just what vocation 
they want to engage in, and they should be able to receive an intensive 
two-year program directed toward preparing them for the particular 
vocation. Even at the expense of smaller enrollment, it would seem 
advisable and almost necessary that the students spend part of their 
time working at their chosen vocation while attending the jimior 
college. 

Arnold S. Zander, American Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees, Madison, Wisconsin 

Junior colleges should be added and should be equipped adequately 
and supported at public expense to point up with terminal courses 
students who have completed preparatory and theoretical high school 
programs. 

Women 

Hazel C. Chase, Chairman, Junior College Board, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia 

The junior college has added materially to the cultural life of our 
own and neighboring communities and has proved invaluable for many 
who could not have enjoyed two more years of educational oppor- 
tunity. The vocational and commercial departments, particularly, have 
enabled our young people to accept positions in our own locality, and 
they are filling: them well and to the satisfaction of their employers. 
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Mrs. Roy A. Corry, Housewife and M other j Santa Ana, California 

I am sure more high school students would graduate if they knew 
that two more years would fit them for a position to earn a living 
without leaving home and without the expense of four years at uni- 
versity before going to a job. 

Pearl Power Reynolds, Member, Greenfield Board of Education, 

Greenfield, Iowa 

Junior colleges, providing a well-rounded educatio-nal program for 
the development of one’s physical, social, and intellectual life, have a 
well-deserved place in our American educational system. 

Helen May Bacon, Medical Secretary, Baltimore, Maryland 

The junior college is the only current solution offered for the prob- 
lem faced by those who must or wish to complete their formal edu- 
cation in less than the four years necessary in a university and yet 
who wish a broader education than that offered by purely professional 
schools (secretarial, trade schools, etc.). Because the junior college 
does fill a specific need, it should be — ^and no doubt eventually will 
be — recognized for the value it does possess. 

Mrs. Eva W. White, President, Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Massachusetts 

Some junior colleges are scarcely ethical in the promises made to 
young people concerning the quality of professional or at least voca- 
tional training, since much of the vocational training is apt to be 
given on the basis of its appeal to the students rather than its value 
in securing a position. Only a few of the junior colleges succeed in 
giving reality of training in their vocational courses. 

Annette Moore, Vice President, Board of Education, Kansas City, 

Missouri 

I am of the opinion that junior colleges, as such, should be main- 
tained for the purpose of giving the first two years of university 
training to students who expect to finish four years of university 
training. For those students desiring more education than high school 
but not university, there should be provided first-class vocational 
schools of at least two years of practical and thorough training in a 
well-chosen vocatioa I do not want to see junior colleges terminal 
schools but I do want vocational schools too* 
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Mrs. Esther C. Benson, Director, Northwestern Conservatory of 
Music, Miles City, Montana 

The junior college movement is one of the finest that we have in 
the whole country— not only for the youth, but for the older people 
who wish more education, and for those who did not have the op- 
portunity to attend college in their earlier days. The terminal subjects 
fit the needs of the greater majority of the working youth. 

Mrs. P. M. Bailey, President, Woman^s Club, Portales, New Mexico 

Junior colleges give the masses a chance at higher education because 
they are inexpensive and are more democratic. The junior college 
enables youth and adults to fill positions in their own community more 
efficiently and develops a better and broader citizenship and a better 
understanding of social problems. 

Mrs. Jesse Field, Hobart, Oklahoma 

I am heartily in S 5 mpathy with the junior college movement. It 
is reaching young people who otherwise could have no collegiate train- 
ing. 


Mrs. T. D. Wells, City Secretary, Paris, Texas 

The junior college fills the long-felt need for boys and girls too 
young to be sent away from home, for boys and girls who must have 
the two additional years of schooling to prepare for their life’s work, 
and yet who must help at home while preparing ; and for women, set 
adrift by a death or adversity, to pick up their schooling and prepare 
to be self-supporting. Junior colleges can be a power for good in our 
American life, but they need more than a football team to put them 
on the map. 

Miscellaneous Laymen 

W. W. Dyer, Contractor, Glendora, California 

I attended junior college (1920) and I felt when out that I had 
learned nothing from the time I put in, at least not from the subjects 
I studied, which helped me in adjusting myself to make a living. The 
little good I got in school came from my positions as a class and school 
officer and resulted in my being better accustomed to handling money 
and buying and selling such things as we used, etc. Efforts should be 
put forth to teach those who wish such subjects as will be useful 
immediately when they are out of the two-year course. 
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Irwin Hayden, Foreman in Charge of Weed Controf Riverside, 
California 

I think the junior college should in no sense be a trade school, or 
a ‘‘business college.” I cannot see how a junior college, with a two- 
year course, can offer terminal courses in any field. The first thing 
to do, in undertaking to solve the riddle of the junior colleges, is to 
kill off all “progressive educationalists,” determine what comprises 
education, admit only those who thirst for it and will work for it, 
and permit the others to work. 

L. W. Wing, Farmer ^ Salinas j California 

Most students upon graduating from an average four-year high 
school lack sufficient judgment, experience, and maturity to assume 
their proper place in our social pattern. The junior colleges, if prop- 
erly organized, can fill adequately this gap in our educational system. 

Fred T. Abbay, Hotel Manager, Susanville, California 

The junior college has a very definite place in our educational set-up 
if proper courses for either vocational training or higher college de- 
grees are maintained but it should not be conducted as a glorified high 
school. 

Glen Kirkpatrick, Mortician, Lamar, Colorado 

Additional advantages for students to have the opportunity to ob- 
tain vocational training are needed very much by the young people 
today and the junior college is the place for this training as here 
it can be made available at the least possible expense to the student. 
Education in the senior college, today, is costing too much money. 

Edward F. Lacey, Executive Secretary, National Industrial Traffic 
League, Washington, D.C, 

Junior colleges occupy a unique position for the reason that in the 
majority of cases they offer a well-rounded course which is of in- 
finitely greater value to the student who is not in a position to carry 
on his eduction in schools of higher education, but gives him a more 
or less finished education which better suits his particular needs. In 
other words, a student completing a junior college course is in a 
much better position to make his way in the world than if he had 
completed merely a two-year course in the average college or uni- 
versity. 
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A. H. Ward, Poidtryman, Independence, Iowa 

There is a fine place open for junior college activity. The biggest 
opportunity of the junior college may be that of helping youngsters 
find the working field to which they are best suited. 

Harry E. Turner, District Engineer, Iowa Southern Utilities Com- 
pany, Washington, Iowa 

I do not consider the junior college the terminal point for the stu- 
dent. I would rather say that it is the tempering of the education that 
is to follow and that there should be every possible chance for all boys 
and girls who graduate from high school to go through junior college 
and then through a university or college until they have attained a 
degree that will give them a chance in the world. 

Roy a. Noll, Funeral Director, Highland, Kansas 

It is my honest conviction that the great majority of junior colleges 
are missing their greatest opportunity of being of greater service to 
their communities by giving college and university preparatory courses 
to the exclusion of preparing their students for a definite place in 
the community. There is no reason why the junior college should not 
give us better farmers, carpenters, bricklayers, mechanics in general, 
and a great variety of trained individuals for the various places in 
our community life. 

E. C. Gibson, Hotel Proprietor, Monroe, Louisiana 

The junior college movement is justified primarily by its terminal 
function. I believe that the junior college fails somewhat in its obli- 
gations when it undertakes solely the preparatory work for admission 
to four-year colleges. 

Ralph M. Sommerville, General Secretary, YMCA, Portland, 
Maine 

The junior college is a natural evolutionary phenomenon. It will 
more and more provide the only terminal educational courses avail- 
able to young people. 

Ernest C. Hastings, Writer, Port Deposit, Maryland 
There are many young people who because of mental or financial 
limitations should not undertake a four-year university or college edu- 
cation. However, they do need a broadening of their personal and so- 
cial horizons to be good dtizais. Then there is another great group 
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of young people who expect to go into some type of business activity. 
They need an opportunity to study such activities as salesmanship, 
economics, banking, advertising, merchandising, etc. These courses 
certainly should be available in a junior college. Satisfactory work in 
these studies should give to young men or women some qualifica- 
tions to offer to a prospective employer, which assuredly is usually not 
true of the average high school graduate. 

J. F. McRoberts, Personnel Director, Detroit, Michigan 

My experience in the personnel field has proven definitely that the 
average high school graduate is not equipped to go to work. Gen- 
erally spewing, the boy and the girl who have just finished high 
school do not know the field of work or the profession they wish to 
enter. 

George C. Daniels, Mechanical Engineer, Jackson, Michigan 
If the junior college is made a terminal school, the curriculum 
should be changed drastically. The present tendency in higher edu- 
cation — outside of the professions — is to make a good many dis- 
satisfied citizens, people who feel themselves above ordinary work 
and yet who cannot earn their living. A useful terminal education 
in junior college reached at 20 to 21 is not too long for the successful 
pursuit of a trade. Our apprentice system is entirely inadequate in 
this country and it appears as though it will have to be taken over 
by the schools. 

W. J. SoSHEA, Freight Agent, Northern Pacific-Soo Railways, Iron- 
ton, Minnesota 

A community such as ours needs primarily for the students just 
graduated from high school a vocational school of say two-year 
courses to fit them for a job. Our children can’t all be doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers. 

H. A. Johnson, Assistant Manager, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minne- 
sota 

For 21 years I have had charge of nonprofessional employees 
(1,000) at the Mayo Clinic. The local college has supplied us with 
many fine medically trained secretaries (two-year course). Various 
other types of training might well be added to the exclusion of so 
much preparing for college inasmuch as half of the students do not 
enter higher institutions of learning. 
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E. H. Neuhart, County Highway Engineer^ Bolivar, Missouri 
On account of the extra time and expense of a senior college many 
students quit school at the end of high school who would or could go 
on and finish a two-year terminal course if such course can be made 
efficient and practical. 

W. T. Zimmerman, Theater Owner, Warrenton, Missouri 

I think there exists a broad field of practical education for junior 
colleges. Teach some practical trades with some liberal arts education 
required: Too many ^Vhite-collar’' graduates are now turned out. 
Teach some to work with their hands ! 

J. K. Me Neal, Head Clerk, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Office 
of Works Manager, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Terminal education is the main obligation of the junior college, 
otherwise it is only half a college. 

M. J. Hawe, Accountant, Cresson, Pennsylvania 
I see daily outstanding boys and girls who are financially unable 
to secure higher education. I feel that the junior college movement 
will best serve this type of student. 

W. A. Rounsley, YMCA Secretary, Dubois, Pennsylvania 

The vast army of young people beyond high school age who can- 
not secure employment certainly present plenty of problems. It seems 
to me that the junior college movement, assuming its most important 
function to be terminal, can do much to help these young people solve 
some of their problems. 

H. Sim Kelly, President, Kiwanis Club, Amarillo, Texas 
If the terminal function of junior colleges is emphasized and de- 
veloped, I believe they will be of incalculable importance in reducing 
unemployment, helping production, and maintaining American stand- 
ards of living. 

A, L. Cramer, President, Engelman Gardens Association, Edinburg, 
Texas 

If more terminal courses could be established and offered at little 
cost, many students who now do not receive any education beyond high 
school would be able to take advantage of these terminal courses. But 
preparatory courses should continue to receive consideration. 
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S. W. Patrick, Pharmacist, Edinburg, Texas 
I think this movement should be encouraged as much as possible. 
For the average student leaving high school, two years of junior 
college work (especially if the terminal function is stressed) are of 
far more importance than two years of university work, and in many 
cases of more importance than four years. I think this junior college 
movement is of tremendous importance in our educational program. 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmer, Paris, Texas 
A small percentage of the graduates of junior colleges attend higher 
institutions of learning. In a well-equipped junior college the young- 
sters are fairly well prepared for life after having finished a junior 
. college course. When we think of the thousands who take advantage 
of the two years offered by junior colleges and who cannot proceed 
further with their education, then it is that we must realize the im- 
portance of the terminal function of junior colleges. 

Henry F. Hein, Pharmacist, San Antonio, Texas 
The general economic situation of our country and the inability of 
the average high school graduate to be employed gainfully make 
it almost mandatory that high school graduates be given the oppor- 
tunity to increase in knowledge, and if tuition is kept within reason- 
able fees, a majority of our young people eventually will take ad- 
vantage of the facilities of our junior colleges, become better citizens, 
and be better equipped and prepared to solve our problems — and yet 
not be all of the white-collar type. 



Chapter VII 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CUR- 
RICULAR REVISION AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 

NICHOLAS RICCIARDI* AND JOHN W. HARBESONf 

T THE 1938 MEETING of the Conference of Superintendents 
^ of California, a group interested in junior colleges assembled 
to discuss the steps that profitably might be taken to study develop- 
ments which have occurred and to make recommendations concerning 
desirable future developments in California junior colleges. As a result 
of this discussion, and at the request of the group, State Superin- 
tendent Walter F. Dexter appointed a State Committee on Junior 
Colleges. At the early meetings of this committee decisions were 
reached concerning the special problems which should be investigated 
and the general plan of attack which should be followed. Subcom- 
mittees were appointed to study and report upon various problems.^ 
The authors of this chapter were made a subcommittee with the duty 
of formulating a statement of general philosophy or basic principles 
which underlie curricular revision at the junior college level. 

Method of Formulating Report 

Before proceeding to the examination, evaluation, and revision of 
the curriculum of the junior college it is necessary to ascertain the 
basic educational principles which should serve as guides in determin- 
ing curricular content and organization. Accordingly, the subcommit- 
tee drew up a set of educational principles which in its thinking con- 
stituted the basic philosophy of curricular reorganization. This body 
of principles was presented at a conference of representatives of the 
participating junior colleges, and after a two-day discussion referred 
back to the committee for revision and resubmission to the various 

* President, San Bernardino VaHey Junior College, San Bernardino, California, 
t Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California. 

^ For an outline of plans for the California study see ^‘California State Junior College 
Survey,” Junior College Journal (May 1940), 10:591-601; for reports of the subcom- 
mittee on Student Personnel see California Journal of Secondary Education (October 
1940), 15:329-51; for reports of the subco-mmittee on Curriculum Developments see 
California Jotirnal of Secondary Education (March 1941), 16:136-66. 
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colleges by correspondence. Each college examined the revised state- 
ment and mailed it back to the committee with any further sugges- 
tions it had for improvement. The basic educational principles as set 
forth on the following pages represent, therefore, not the thinking 
of any one person or of the committee, but rather the group thinking 
of the representatives from all of the participating junior colleges. 

With the final revised statement all the colleges, with a single ex- 
ception, expressed themselves as being in complete agreement. Several 
suggestions were made, however, to the effect that the statement as 
submitted should be amplified somewhat to include a commitment to 
our democratic philosophy. In compliance with these suggestions, 
which the committee feels will be acceptable to all, the statement ap- 
pearing below has been amplified somewhat to include a commitment 
to our democratic form of society. 

Democratic Form of Society 

1. The junior college is committed to the democratic way of life. 

The United States is one of a few major nations today in which 
there remains even the semblance of democracy. The vast majority 
of the great powers have surrendered themselves abjectly to the ar- 
bitrary domination of ruthless dictators. 

Now our faith in democracy does not rest on a blind confidence in 
tradition. We believe in democracy not because it has been practiced 
in America for 300 years but because it offers the best possible con- 
ditions for the growth and development of the individual man and his 
maximum service to society. These are the chief ends of any govern- 
ment, and if some form of government conceivably could be set up 
which would achieve these ends better than democracy, we should all 
favor its adoption in America. But from the very nature of things, a 
democracy is the only possible form of government in which these 
ends can be achieved. The science of psychology has established com- 
pletely the fact that man can accomplish the highest development of 
his personality only through sharing with his fellows responsibility 
for the decisions and activities of his group, and that he cannot 
render to society the maximum service that is in him without freedom 
of action. These conditions constitute the veiy essence of democracy. 
Our devotion to democracy, therefore, rests on sound philosophical 
and psychological grounds. 

The peoples of the dictator countries are as freedom loving as we, 
and in the recesses of their hearts there can be no doubt that they 
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secretly crave the freedom of America. Modern America must show 
itself worthy of this priceless gift of democracy which has been be- 
queathed to us by the heroic sacrifices of a glorious ancestry and 
which cannot be proclaimed as the proud boast of our own achieve- 
ment. The junior college must kindle within the minds of its students 
such an appreciation for democracy that it will be the last of our 
proud possessions to be abandoned. It should turn its campuses into 
democratic self-governing communities in order that a new generation 
may be trained which actually can make democracy work. 

2. The junior college recognizes the individual man as the highest 
value of the world and the universe. 

In the social philosophy of America the individual is the great 
reality. When we attempt to analyze society it disappears. All we 
find is a group of individuals. Society is both unthinking and un- 
feeling. If any thinking is brought to bear upon the problems of the 
world it is not going to be done by a vague and elusive entity known 
as society; it is going to be done by individuals. Any humane feelings 
and sentiments directed toward the sufferings of man will not come 
from society ; they will rise in the hearts of individual men. When 
individual men organize for the accomplishment of common goals 
we call it society and such organizations are necessary. But organized 
society has no other purpose than to vouchsafe to the individual man 
his maximum personal development and free his personal initiative 
for the service he craves to render. In fact, no form of government 
can be justified which denies over a long period of time the maximum 
personal development to the humblest of its citizens, regardless of 
race, creed, or walk in life. It is for this reason that democracy is 
the only safe government because no restrictions are imposed upon 
the individual which are not imposed by himself. 

Now this capacity for development of the human personality is 
the one significant thing which separates man from the rest of the 
animal kingdom. This growth and development of the individual, 
therefore, cannot be sacrificed for the achievement of any goal, and 
respect for the personality of the individual is all there is in the 
concept of courtesy. 

In the social philosophy of America the individual man is still 
recognized as the greatest of all values, and the growth of man is 
the most, and almost the only, worth-while thing in life. Here in 
America every man has his chance. Racial, economic, religious and 
social status present m unsurmotmts^le barriers. This is the sublime 
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social idealism of America, and slowly but surely it is being realized 
in practice. The junior college is an uncompromising project of this 
new day. 

3. The junior college is committed to the policy of granting to the 
individual the maximum amount of freedom, personal initiative, and 
adventure consistent with equal opportunities on the part of his fel- 
lows. 

The soul of individual freedom is the spirit of adventure. Man is 
so constituted that he cannot get along without self-initiated and self- 
directed adventure. In the dictator countries, however, where a man 
must take his orders without either question or understanding, and 
where he even endangers his life by the exercise of his own initiative, 
the light of adventure has gone out. The adventurous life is the only 
life worth living and we must take care in America not to be deprived 
of this indispensable characteristic of the free life. 

It is the proud boast of the dictator countries that every man is 
given security; that he is certain of a job and that the affairs of his 
private as well as his public life are being directed by the dictator 
in the interests of his greatest security. He is told what organizations 
he may join, what he may believe in religion and how he may worship, 
what he may write and what he may speak ; in short, all of his sig- 
nificant decisions are made for him by government authorities and 
there can be no self-initiative and consequently no adventurous living 
in the lands of the dictators. 

Security is a great concept and nothing in the following paragraphs 
should be construed as arguing against it. There always must be se- 
curity against the inevitable catastrophies of life. But the social order 
should be such that security may be self -acquired. In a true sense 
no individual, not even a dictator, actually can give security to anyone 
but a slave. The actual giving of security constitutes almost a com- 
plete negation of freedom and contains the essentials of any accurate 
definition of slavery. The slave never has to worry about a job or 
even food and shelter. All of these are assured him by his master. 
But security for free men has to be self-acquired and no other type 
of security can be satisfying to a self-respecting individual. In a free 
country there is always a chance to fail and there is also the chance 
to succeed, and in this very fact lies the glory of life. There is no 
thrill in life so great as to win when one might have failed. In fact, 
there can be no knse of victory where there has been no possibility 
of defeat. This is the snirit of adventure and life ic nnt w/vr+'h U'lr^op 
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without it. In fact, life would be unbearable in a world of absolute 
security conferred from without. While man must be protected against 
the inevitable and devastating dangers and hazards of life and the 
inescapable helplessness of old age he is not half as much interested 
in security as in adventure — nor should he be. 

4. The junior college is committed to the task of providing a broad 
general education for all the children of all the people which will pro- 
vide a satisfactory orientation or creative adaptability in the major 
areas of human need, and for that large body of students for whom the 
junior college will provide the last formal education, in addition, a 
vocational education adequate to provide a ready and effective entrance 
into the world of business and industry. 

A statement of fundamental principles in education is helpful to 
the degree to which it serves as a guide in directing action toward the 
realization of social usefulness and individual competency. As a par- 
ticipant in a specific occupation, as a citizen, and as a homemaker, 
every individual should be interested in three major areas of ac- 
tivities. In planning a suitable program of education, these three major 
areas should be given basic consideration. 

In the first area are included the activities of a person as a worker. 
The second area comprises the activities of a person as a citizen, and 
the third area embraces the activities of a person as a homemaker. 
The part dealing with gainful employment may be designated as 
specialized education; the segment which deals with citizenship and 
home membership is general education. 

It should be evident, therefore, to any open-minded person that 
there is no conflict in a complete program of education between voca- 
tional education and general education, since both are needed for the 
all-round growth and development of the individual. It is meaning- 
less to say that vocational education is practical and that general edu- 
cation is impractical ; that one is in conflict with the other. Each has 
fundamental values ; each is needed to develop patterns of human be- 
havior which are essential to the efficient discharge of duties and 
responsibilities in the different major areas of human activities. 

Men and women in different walks of life are successful to the 
degree to which they understand the daily problems that affect their 
well-being and know how to interpret them. A successful life, then, 
is determined in very large measure by the ability to understand 
and to interpret one's environment in terms of the ideals of one's 
society. Such ability is designated usually as social understanding. 
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Approximately 75 per cent of successful persons attribute their satis- 
factory achievements to social understanding. 

Frequently, we are agreed on what to do. For instance, we are 
agreed that we should keep out of war. But how ? The answer to that 
question requires not more skill or more technical knowledge, but 
more social understanding. Skill and technical knowledge alone will 
not enable us to answer many of the questions that must be an- 
swered, if we are to improve human relationships. Responsibility and 
privileges call for what is termed an enlightened selfishness. There are 
many persons who have skill and technical knowledge, yet fail be- 
cause they have not sufficient social understanding to deal with their 
problems intelligently. 

To think unselfishly is difficult for any person. Selfishness is an 
undesirable quality, but how to get rid of it presents a difficult 
problem. There is need for enlightened selfishness. Human nature 
cannot be changed easily. Nevertheless, human behavior can be modi- 
fied. One way is through enlightened selfishness. In his Farewell 
Address, George Washington said: 'Tn proportion as the structure 
of government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion shall be enlightened.’' This is another way of saying that 
education suited to the interests and capacities of an individual should 
be the concern of a democratic form of government. In a democracy, 
we enjoy privileges, but we should realize that the preservation of 
those privileges rests on an enlightened selfishness. Problems and 
conflicts, particularly in a democracy, should not be solved with 
bullets, but with ballots. One cannot shoot an idea and kill it. Con- 
flicts can be solved with ballots, provided the ballots are cast with 
enlightened selfishness. Hence, the need for enlightened selfishness 
in a democratic society. And the kind of enlightenment the people 
get depends, of course, on the philosophy underlying the program of 
education. 

Education must be based on facts which are secured through re- 
search. Research is disclosing that, in the last analysis, all of the 
benefits of a democracy rest fundamentally on moral integrity. In- 
tellectual achievement alone is not sufficient. In the major areas to 
which we have referred, moral integrity stands out as a basic need. 

Major Areas of Human Need 

It is recognized universally that the function of general education 
is to administer to the common needs of man in the major areas. 
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Many classifications have been made by writers in the field of cur- 
riculum construction of the major areas of human need. One writer 
classifies the common needs of man as follows:^ (a) individual; (b) 
socio-civic; (c) home life; (d) vocational. Another writer, working 
independently, has produced virtually the same classification with the 
single exception of listing ''physical and mental health” as a separate 
category. A more recent classification states that "popular education 
at the secondary school level is defined and described as that education 
which seeks to increase the competence, namely, ability and willingness, 
of the groups of youth” along the following lines: (a) to carry socio- 
civic responsibilities; (b) to carry socio-economic responsibilities; 
(c) to maintain and improve mental and physical health; (d) to en- 
gage in recreational activities.® Many other classifications have been 
made of the major areas of human need, but these will serve as illus- 
trative examples and also will provide for us a general overview 
of the thinking of educators along this line. The similarity of these 
classifications is readily apparent. 

While not wishing to apply uncritically in the California situation 
the thinking of educators in other sections of the United States, it 
may be pointed out conservatively that the basic needs of men are 
almost universally the same and are not conditioned by racial, geo- 
graphic or national boundary lines. 

In the light of the discussion at the Los Angeles conference, there- 
fore, as well as the judgments of leading educators, in the field, the 
committee presents the following analysis of the major areas of human 
need, the satisfaction of which constitutes the primary function of 
general education. 

Personal. Under this heading should be listed those needs which 
concern man as an individual, as, for example, the development of 
a worthy life-philosophy which should constitute a working guide 
to personal living, involving the capacity and the desire to discrimin- 
ate in values, and a determination on the part of the individual to 
appropriate to himself the good, the beautiful and the true in the 
world about him to the end that in the course of his lifetime he may 
experience the most complete and consummate development possible 
of his individual personality ; the development of high ethical stand- 

^Ivol SpaeFord, 'TroWcms and Progress in Cnrricnlum Planning,'* Report on Prob- 
lems Progress of the General College, University of Minnesota, p. 252. Prepared 
by tbe StaJ^ of the General . CoHeg?^ MinncapolH Minnesota, University of Minnesota, 
1?39 (mimeographed). 

® prcmeh, ^'Popnlar Education at theV SeeOrwiary-Schocd Level," BnUetin of the 
Rational Association of Secondary-School Principles (FeWtiary 1940), 24:54. 
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ards ; the framing of a guiding idealism ; the development of capacities 
which serve the individual, such as the cultivation of wholesome and 
worthy recreational activities ; the development of appreciation, as of 
art, music and the esthetic contributions of the race ; the development 
of aspirations, such as good will and the capacity to form and cultivate 
friendships, and many other objectives too numerous to name but 
which have the common characteristic of applying to the individual 
as such rather than to society as a whole. 

Physical and mental health. Under this category should be in- 
cluded those needs which contribute to the development and main- 
tenance of sound, healthy bodies and a wholesome mental outlook. 
This would involve the development within the individual of regular 
habits of rest, sleep, exercise, moderation and cleanliness; adequate 
knowledge and practice regarding diet; the effects of poisons and ex- 
cessive stimulants ; and the development of a balanced and integrated 
personality actuated by well-conceived and worthy life-objectives. 

Socio-civic, This category includes those needs for a cooperation 
of the individual with his fellows and for sharing with them the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of a democratic society to the end that 
he may be surrounded by the social conditions which contribute most 
effectively to the maximum development of his personality and the 
society of which he is a part. 

Home life. Within the area of home life fall those needs pertaining 
to the harmonious functioning of the family as a biological and 
social unit and the individual’s relation thereto. 

Vocational. The vocational area embraces those needs which per- 
tain to the selection of an appropriate life work on the part of the 
individual, by which he will earn a living for himself and his family, 
and an adequate training for effective service within this field. 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee that there rests upon the 
public school system the obligation of adjusting all the children of the 
entire population for an effective present and future functioning in 
each of these major fields, and that a reasonable orientation or adapta- 
tion within these major areas of human need constitutes a reasonable 
and practical concept of general education. The subcommittee recog- 
nizes that the situation existing in each of these major areas is never 
static but continuously changing, and a general education, therefore, 
must constitute the developmait within the youth of the country of a 
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capacity for a continuous orientation or adjustment to a constantly 
changing environment. It further believes that with the exception of 
those individuals who select as their life work one of the so-called 
higher professions, preparation for which must be secured in one of 
the professional schools of the university, the program of general edu- 
cation, providing for an adequate orientation and competence for a 
continuous adaptation to the ever-changing needs within the major 
areas outlined above, can be accomplished, with a proper organization 
of curriculum, by the conclusion of the fourteenth year or the junior 
college period. 

General education therefore, does not embody any specific group 
of subjects or body of subject matter which should be required on the 
part of all individuals. It may and probably will vary in content from 
individual to individual, but it will assure for all a reasonable orienta- 
tion as well as competence and creative adaptability in the major 
areas of hiiman need. 

It follows further from the above h 3 rpotheses that there can be no 
hard and fast boundary line separating general and vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational education constitutes but a part of everyone's com- 
plete or general education. 

It may be conceded, however, that an analysis of the curriculum 
at the junior college level will be facilitated by a treatment imder the 
two major headings of general and vocational education. While voca- 
tional education constitutes but a part of general education, within 
the junior college it occupies a position of such prominence and sig- 
nificance as to justify separate treatment. 

Need for a Guiding Philosophy of General Education 

The services of the junior college should not be determined by the 
6-4-4 or the 6-3-3-2 organization, or any other structural organization 
of the public school system, but by a philosophy of junior college 
education adapted to the needs and demands of the individual in con- 
temporary life. 

Evidence of the need for and the very practical value of a philoso- 
phy of junior college education is found in the frequent references 
of educators and of la 3 men which are to the effect that the junior 
college is not yet adjusted to modern American life. The uncertainty 
regarding the determination of a guiding philosophy should not be 
interpreted as a criticism of the achievements of the junior college, 
but rather a$ evidence of the perplexities and the problems growing 
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out of the too rapid democratization of this dynamic unit of the public 
school system, and of the new needs, the new responsibilities and 
the new duties developed by our industrialized and rapidly changing 
civilization. 

The formulation of a philosophy of junior college education should 
be guided by a careful consideration of the following principles : 

Primary aims of the junior college. The primary aims of the junior 
college are three : (a) to train the student adequately to adjust to the 
needs of an ever-changing environment through a program of general 
education;^ (b) to provide the academic prerequisites for specializa- 
tion or professional study for such students as are preparing to 
transfer to the university; (c) to provide a program of terminal or 
non-university education which will prepare for effective functioning 
in the world of business and industry on the part of such students 
as do not contemplate a transfer to the university. 

Particularization of aims of offerings. The aims of each offering 
should be particularized in terms of what the offering is expected 
to contribute toward the growth and development of each student. 

Major values of offerings. The major criterion for measuring the 
value of the offerings is the extent to which they contribute to the 
effective present and future adaptation of the student in the major 
areas of human need. It is doubtful whether courses which make no 
contribution to this end have any place in the curriculum of the junior 
college. 

The whole individual and the realities of life. The growth and de- 
velopment of the whole individual should guide the junior college cur- 
riculum maker. The content of each curriculum should be conveyed 
through student experiences which relate to his actual life problems. 
A curriculum which touches the daily life and actual problems of the 
student cannot be devoid of interest. 


Purposeful activity. Each curriculum should arouse the individual 
to pur^seful activity designed to aid the learner to adapt and to ad- 
just himself to his environment, to interpret it, and to act in it 
with satisfaction to himself and benefit to society. It should sensitize 
the student to the needs, of his environment and endow him with the 


^ol SpaifoTd, “Problems Pro^o5s m Ctirrictilttm Banning,*' Report on Problems 
f Cmege, Vn^erHty of Minnesota, p. 262. Prepared by the 

f^eographed^’^^'^^^ College, hlmne^lis, Htnn«sota, University of Mii^esota, 1939 
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will to direct and modify it. Activity which is impelled by student- 
interest rather than by teacher-authority produces the best results, 
although it will be conceded readily that activity which grows out of 
the joint participation of both teacher and student is the most nat- 
ural, as well as probably the most productive, of desirable educational 
outcomes. 

Differentiation. The junior college offerings should make adequate 
provision for all types of students. 

The problem method. Worth-while learning activities will grow out 
of real and not out of artificial problems. The problems of the class- 
room, therefore, should be the problems of the actual life of the 
student. 

Standards. A standard establishes a minimum requirement. Stand- 
ards which establish minima should not be of such character as to re- 
strict good practice or retard wholesome development. Standards 
which result in institutional conformity at the expense of student 
growth and development are not desirable. A standard may have more 
than one purpose. It should serve to prevent abuses and to point the 
way toward ideals. A sound and acceptable philosophy of education 
should serve always as a guide in interpreting standards. 

Conclusion 

The junior college then is an educational institution which, through 
its various curricula and program of extra-curricular activities, is 
committed to the preservation and improvement of democratic society ; 
to a recognition of the supreme worth of the individual ; to the pres- 
ervation and promotion of the maximum amount of individual free- 
dom and initiative consistent with the welfare of all; to providing 
for all the youth of America a modicum of general education which 
will enable them to feel at home in the world, to the preparation of 
university preparatory students for specialization, research or pro- 
fessional study ; and to the qualification of the non-university prepara- 
tory student for a ready and effective entrance into the world of busi- 
ness and industry. 



Chapter VIII 


PHILOSOPHY OF SEMIPROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 

WILLIAM HENRY SNYDER* 

T he fundamental aim of education should be 

to enable young men and women to make good in life. Capacities 
differ, but it is possible for every man to make good according to his 
ability. He must be prepared to earn a self-respecting livelihood, and 
to live as full a life, both mentally and spiritually, as his capacity 
will permit. Diffei*ent individuals need different kinds of training in 
order to make good. Certain types, under too long training, become 
indifferent and lose their zest for productive activity. Others desire 
to acquire all possible training which they think will be of assistance 
in obtaining the goal they have set for themselves. 

Reasons for development of seniiprof essional philosophy. An ex- 
amination of the curricula of American public schools from the 
kindergarten to the end of the high school will show that, by and 
large, these schools are designed primarily for the average boy and 
girl. A few efforts have been made to provide for the particularly 
brilliant student and for those of less than average ability by hav- 
ing fast and slow groups, but these groups have not been general 
nor have they been entirely successful. At the end of the high school, 
however, this policy is completely changed. Before the advent of semi- 
professional education, two types of schools were provided : the uni- 
versity for the particularly brilliant and academically minded people, 
and, in some cases, vocational schools for those whose abilities lie in 
the trades. The average boys and girls were left largely to shift for 
themselves. A few of these were encouraged to do postgraduate work 
and thus secure entrance to the university, where some of them strug- 
gled through and others fell by the way. The great majority of the 
non-academically minded young people, however, were left without 
any assistance. These will become the economic workers of the coun- 
try, and they need assistance in adjusting themselves to modern social 
and industrial conditions. It is somewhat hard to understand why our 

* Director Emeritus, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California. 
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school system should so suddenly reverse itself and leave the major 
part of the high school graduates without benefit of further public 
education. 

In an article for the Rotary Magazine, Doctor Spencer, president 
of the University of Washington, says that in one year 300,000 
American young men and women will enter the universities and 
colleges of the country, that out of this 300,000 not 100,000 will grad- 
uate, that 150,000 will fall by the way because they are not adjusted 
to college work, and that 50,000 will give it up because of other con- 
siderations. Other observers supply similar statistics. If this be true, 
then half the men and women who enter college are not adjusted to 
college work. Since more than half the students who -enter college 
are unadjusted, it seems evident that American higher education is 
caring not for the majority of its high school graduates but only for 
the minority. 

It is also true that those who drop out of college after a year or 
two in attendance have not been benefited as they should by their 
college work. Most of the courses in the lower division are founda- 
tion courses for the upper-division work, and these people never 
attain upper-division standing. Although the university has attempted 
again and again to provide for these people, yet being built on a four- 
year scheme, it must either give them weak and uninspiring curricula 
spread over four years or else stuff these curricula with irrelevant 
material which is of trifling value or little interest. Thus the students 
are led to acquire either poor work habits or, because of the indigesti- 
bility of the intellectual food, mental indigestion, i.e. intellectual stag- 
nation. 

Many also are made to feel that because they are not academically 
minded they are inferior to the rest of their associates. They thus 
acquire inferiority feelings, which militate against their future suc- 
cess. Others assume that because they have been able to go to college, 
although they did not make the grade, they belong to a higher social 
class than ordinary people, and that they must attempt only white- 
collar jobs and eschew manual labor the rest of their lives in order 
to maintain their position. This mistaken superiority feeling keeps 
many of them from attaining their highest efficiency. Neither of these 
outcomes helps the student make good in life. 

It is evident that the complexity of commercial, industrial, and 
social relationships has grown gr^tly in recent years. The high school 
has neither time noic the facilties to meet these growing com- 
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plexities. It is the recognition of this which has caused so many young 
men and women to try to go to college. They realize that they are 
unadjusted to social and economic conditions when they are graduated 
from high school and they hope by going to college to make this ad- 
justment. The maladjustment of high school graduates makes for 
social unrest, both in regard to themselves and also in regard to their 
parents. This unrest appears to be one of the prime factors in break- 
ing down the respect for law. 

Contribution of technical schools. Practically the only efforts which 
have been made to take care of this middle group of high school 
graduates have been undertaken by the private business colleges and 
technical institutes. These are costly and the courses offered are often 
intensely narrow. They prepare people for certain definite vocations 
but do not give them a general view of the vocational field or of social 
and economic relations. This narrovmess is necessary because few 
high school students can afford to pay for more than one year in these 
private institutions. The history of adult education shows that most 
industrial workers crave a knowledge of cultural subjects and have a 
great desire to get away from the narrow fields of their occupations 
into broader cultural relations. They desire to have something more 
than vocational skill. They understand the truth that “man cannot 
live by bread alone.” Because of the narrowness of their training, it 
is exceedingly difficult for many of them to adjust themselves to 
any industrial reorganization which may become necessary. They 
have no vision of human endeavor, and because they can see only the 
limited horizon that is theirs, they are very likely to become dissatis- 
fied and discouraged. A great prophet said, “Where there is no vision 
the people perish." Youths realize the truth of this utterance and know 
that to be happy it is necessary not only to have skill by which a living 
can be made, but also to have an outlook on life. The business colleges 
and technical institutes are not filling this need. 

Role of the American college. The American college, in my judgment, 
is the greatest contribution which this cotmtry has given to education. 
It is a unique and distinctly American institution and its influence 
upon the life and development of our country is outstanding. In our 
college halls have been gathered together, for four-year periods, the 
most ambitious and aspiring young people we have produced. There 
they have been thrown into mutual social contacts and placed, theo- 
retically at least, under the guidance of the best minds the country 
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could furnish. They have been introduced to the thoughts of the 
greatest men of antiquity and of the present era. Science, history, 
philosophy, and the cultures of all time have been brought to their 
attention. The aroma of all the ages has been theirs to breathe. Many 
of them have not grasped their opportunities but all of them have been 
impressed more or less by the growth and worthiness of human 
knowledge. They have come under the influence of a rich heritage 
and by far the larger part of them has been benefited by this environ- 
ment. 

So great has been America’s belief in the value of her colleges that 
she has made it possible for almost every young man and woman, who 
has the ability and the time to profit by their opportunities, to have the 
chance to do so. No other nation ever has done so much for its youth, 
and, as a whole, no matter what the pessimist may say, no body of 
youth has ever responded more nobly to the challenge of their fore- 
bears. 

The main function of the academic college during all time has been 
to give, through history, science, literature, and similar subjects, an 
outlook on, the historical and intellectual achievements of humanity. 
This vision has been an inspiration to those who have left the college 
halls. It has broadened their lives, made living more worth while, and 
inspired them to strive to achieve something of value. The schools of 
technology have developed a technical acumen which has given to 
those mentally equipped for this kind of work a grasp on engineering 
problems which has been both inspiring and financially rewarding. 
These institutions admirably meet the needs of those for whom they 
were designed, but they were designed for the upper 25 per cent and 
not for the middle 50 per cent of high school graduates. 

Adapting semiprofessional philosophy. The nonprof essionally 
minded high school graduates do not need four years to adjust them- 
selves to the social and economic conditions with which they will 
come in contact. An institution is needed which will prepare broadly 
young men and women to appreciate our intellectual heritage and to 
adjust themselves successfully to specific employments — ^an institu- 
tion that will give them both vision and skill. As has been pointed 
out, the liberal arts schools long have attempted to ^ve them vision 
and the vocational schools skill, but they have not realized that the 
growing complexity of modem life and the ever increasing number 
of employments that require scientific and economic training, com- 
bined with intellectual and manual adroitness, make their one-sided 
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training of little value to the majority of students attending them. 

The junior college, being an independent terminal unit unhampered 
by educational traditions, can undertake the problem of giving its 
students both this vision of life and a skill to produce. If it is fash- 
ioned wisely, it will have a distinct contribution to make to our educa- 
tional line-up. It will be neither a basement to the university nor a 
cupola to the high school, neither a vocational school nor an academic 
academy. 

Statistics show that comparatively few succeed in life by the prac- 
tice of one definite skill only ; most of us have been obliged to readjust 
ourselves two or three times. A perusal of Who’s Who in America 
shows this rather conclusively. The problem of the junior college, 
therefore, is much broader than the simple preparation for a definite 
vocation. It must embrace many of the functions of the four-year 
liberal arts college, and add to these the acquiring of a tentatively 
usable skill. Semiprofessional students need skill in order that they 
may make a living, but they need sufficient knowledge of the history 
of the world and the intellectual achievements of mankind to give 
them the power of orientating themselves to life. Neither of these un- 
dertakings can be given intensively in the time allotted to junior college, 
but each can be presented with sufficient scope to enable students to 
earn a living and to adjust themselves to the progress of the world. 
Young men and women desire to be brought into contact with the 
aspirations and intellectual achievements of their ancestors. They are 
thrilled by coming in touch with the physical and intellectual condi- 
tions of the world about them. This kind of knowledge is necessary 
if they are to be inspired to live up to their best. 

Many of the terminal courses which thus far have been established 
in the junior colleges have failed to hold their students because they 
have presented only the utilitarian side of life, and have not inspired 
the students by including also the cultural and humanitarian side. 
Furthermore, there is a large class of young men and women who 
have no particular predilection toward any kind of gainful employ- 
ment, and yet who are not satisfied with the education which they 
have obtained in the high schools. The junior college ought to be able 
to provide a liberal arts curriculum for such people, which in an 
abbreviated way would cover the field now covered by the four-year 
academic^ colleges. There would need to be a more careful selection 
of material and a more definitely organized sequence of subjects. 

These vision or academic courses should be general, not founda- 
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tional ; inspirational, not critical ; and, as far as possible, each of them 
should give a bird s-eye view of the field which it attempts to cover. 
The lack of time for intensive study is not an unalloyed evil, for 
exploratory courses, if rightly conceived, may open to the student 
interesting glimpses of fields which he would like to explore in future 
investigations. These intellectual glimpses may cause the students, 
after leaving college, to spend some of their leisure time in intellectual 
activities, than which no greater intellectual bonanza is conceivable. 
The junior college, like all other educational institutions, must face 
the problem of inspiring its students to spend their leisure time con- 
structively. 

The skill courses must give salable skill; they must be intensive 
and adjusted to the industrial life of the community or to those par- 
ticular fields in which the youth of the community will find their 
greatest industrial openings. They must be practical, not theoretical. 
They must be accurate and comprehensive, adjusted to actual condi- 
tions, and motivated by an expectancy of industrial achievement and 
success. The student, when graduated, should be able to do some- 
thing and do it in a worth-while way. 

There are a considerable number of professional fields which for 
their highest realization require very extended training, but for the 
majority of those employed in these fields no such extended training 
is necessary, Spahr has shown that there are many more positions 
requiring technically trained semiprofessional engineers than the su- 
periorly trained graduates of the four-year and five-year engineering 
schools. He also has shown that the remuneration received for at 
least the first 15 years by these semiprof essionally trained workers 
is equal to that of the superiorly trained. The junior college faces the 
problem of determining what should comprise this semiprofessional 
training of the engineers. It probably must be less mathematical and 
more practical than the training now given in our schools of tech- 
nology. These curricula, however, cannot be simply the abridged cur- 
ricula of the higher institutions. The courses must be so selected and 
so arranged as to cover the problems which will be presented to the 
working engineer, and to cover them broadly and definitely enough 
so that he will have confidence in his own judgment. The development 
of successful curricula of this kind will require the helpful assistance 
of engineers working on many different kinds of jobs, and a judi- 
cious arrangement of subject material by men understanding the 
educational side of the problem. 
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Practical considerations prevent us from giving students a per- 
manently satisfying vision or a perfected skill. If they are to make 
good in life, it is necessary for them to expect to expand the one 
and to perfect or modify the other. Many of them, we realize, will 
not desire to continue permanently in the line of work in which they 
started; they need, however, to have something that they can do 
definitely to enable them to obtain a start, and a start is about all 
any educational institution can hope to give. 

Bases for development of semiprofessional curricula. The problems 
of constructing the best kinds of courses for the junior college are 
tremendously great. The fields that should be provided for must be 
evaluated carefully. There must be actual investigation — not theoriza- 
tion. The courses must be definite, but not meager. They must explore 
the caves of knowledge, not the ratholes. The bases for the develop- 
ment of any curricula should be the needs of those served. This is 
especially applicable to the semiprofessional curricula. No hard and 
fast rules or previous subject matter traditions should influence their 
construction. Rather, should the community’s aspirations and desires 
both in the realm of general education and concrete vocational possi- 
bilities be the determining factors. 

To illustrate this philosophy, it might be well to cite the application 
of this principle in the building of the educational program of Los 
Angeles City College (then Los Angeles Junior College). We decided 
at once that there was no use in preparing trained people for jobs that 
did not exist. It was necessary to karn at first hand what openings 
in the Los Angeles area were suitable for young men and women of 
the junior college level. A rapid but somewhat comprehensive survey 
was made to determine what openings were usually available in 
worth-while fields. When sufficient opportunities were found appar- 
ently to justify a preparatory curriculum, a preliminary study of the 
technical requirements for a successful worker was made, and a 
course of study embracing these requirements was developed with the 
cooperation of skilled employees. Whenever possible a group of lead- 
ing employers was invited to the college to discuss with interested 
members of the faculty the proposed curriculum. These experts from 
the fields of work realized that the junior college could be of assist- 
ance in properly preparing applicants, and they were willing to spend 
their time and thought in helping to determine in what way this 
assistance best could be given. We. had many and extended confer- 
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ences with leaders in each of the different fields of employment we 
have endeavored to investigate. These men and women knew the prob- 
lems of their respective vocations and they appreciated the help of 
the schools. It was encouraging to find how accurately they evaluated 
the worthwhileness to them of certain academic studies, and how 
keenly they recognized the kind of training that would be of value. 
These discussions were very enlightening and aided greatly in devel- 
oping not only the technical courses but also the subject matter of 
the supplementary liberal arts courses. 

The members of the faculty were asked to write out what particular 
contribution each of the liberal arts subjects which they had taken in 
college had made to the enrichment and satisfaction of their lives, and 
to ask as many of their friends as possible to do the same. These state- 
ments were sorted and given to the different departments for tabula- 
tion. This data gave at least some indication of where the emphasis 
in the different courses should be laid and afforded criteria for cur- 
riculum development. Although these courses are at present far from 
what we hope they will become, yet we believe they are much more 
valuable to our students than those which were developed to be foun- 
dational for more advanced work or those fashioned simply from 
a priori reasoning. 

The rapid increase in the enrollment of the college since its opening 
in September, 1929 until in the fifth year of its existence it reached 
the 4,800 mark, seems to warrant the belief that we were fulfilling an 
educational need thus far overlooked. During the entire history of the 
college about three- fourths of the students have been pursuing semi- 
professional courses. 

The semiprofessional curricula developed during the first five years 
were: 


architecture 

art 

business 

accounting 

banking 

finance 

general business 
management 
merchandising 
secretarial 
cultural arts 
dental assistants 

drama 


engineering 

aviation 

civil 

electrical 
mechanical 
journalism 
liberal arts 
music 

nurse's curriculum 
police curriculum 
radio and sound 
recreational leadership 
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The 1940 list of semiprofessional curricula also includes : 

bookkeeping gardening, landscaping, and nurs- 

clerical ery practice 

legal secretarial home administration 

English photography 

A glance at the curricula above listed will show that many of these 
semiprofessions, before the advent of the semiprofessional philoso- 
phy, relied upon ''hit and miss” preparation. A combination of un- 
regulated apprentice training or no training at all was the practice. 
The employers, for the most part, are strong in their praise for these 
successful attempts to substitute the best educational methods for the 
haphazard combination of experience previously offered. As time 
goes on, they will help us evaluate and perfect these efforts so that 
together we can offer youth the best product which educators and 
practitioners can fashion. 

These same techniques well could be applied to a new conception 
of adult education. One-sided vocational courses do not satisfy many 
of the adults who crave more training. Some of them will desire to 
amplify their formal education by investigations into these realms 
of thought. The semiprofessional education would meet this need and 
enable them to adjust themselves to the complex conditions in which 
they are placed. 

Importance of a new vital educational unit. It is interesting to know 
that even in the early part of the seventeenth century, John Amos 
Comenius, the great Moravian educator, realized that schools for dif- 
ferent educational levels should be separate and have distinct aims and 
methods of instruction. 

To be successful and able to attract and hold students, a junior 
college must be a vital educational unit. It must contain within itself 
the functions which tradition has established as belonging to the col- 
lege. Otherwise, young men and women will not be satisfied with it 
and will not feel that it has given them what they desire. Its life, as 
far as possible, obviously must be college life. The attitude of the 
college men and women toward life, although often crude and illogical, 
is nevertheless a normal development of the youthful condition of 
mind, and most junior college men and women feel that they will 
profit by being exposed to the intellectual stimuli which have pro- 
duced this attitude. College life is distinctive and has not come to be 
what it is simply by chance. It is the fulfillment of the inherent urge of 
young men and women of college age. Its outstanding features are 
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conspicuous and traditional. The junior college should, in every way 
it can, develop the college atmosphere, leaving out as far as possible 
the features which have not proved cultural and advantageous. Since 
the junior college is starting de novo, it will be able to eliminate ex- 
cesses and to foster successes. 

Higher education in the United States has from the beginning 
organized itself on a four-epoch basis — freshman, sophomore, junior, 
senior — and the traditions of each of these epochs have been firmly 
established and are integral parts of our scheme of higher education. 
No one feels that he has been graduated from college unless he has 
been through each of these epochs. These epochs vary in length from 
seven to 10 months, since there is no uniform or determined length 
to the American college year. In order to retain this epochal sequence 
and not to encroach upon the prerogative of the four-year college, the 
students of Los Angeles City College decided to call their first semes- 
ter Alpha; second. Beta; third. Gamma; and fourth, Delta. This 
practice fosters the development of upperclass responsibility. It has 
given collegiate completeness to the course which it would not other- 
wise have had, and helped to preserve essential collegiate traditions. 
At the end of the two-year course "'Associate in Arts’' is conferred 
at graduation, as was done for many years at the University of Chi- 
cago upon completion of the junior college work. Graduates feel that 
they have not only terminated a semiprofessional curriculum but have 
had a chance for self-orientation and breathed the vital collegiate 
atmosphere. 

Applying semiprofessional education. For over 300 years the 
academic four-year college has dominated the educational ideals 
of both parents and students. This well-entrenched tradition is hard 
to eradicate. The substitution of the newer conceptions of the semi- 
professional philosophy is a real problem. Someway our clients at 
large must be shown that the traditional college was fashioned for the 
select few rather than the masses. They must be led to realize the 
advantages of this new type of semiprofessional education for the 
average student. Many of those people of greatest service to humanity 
have been non-academically minded. The highest honors and emolu- 
ments have been and are being awarded to members of each group. 

Wise guides and counselors are required to accomplish this inter- 
pretation of semiprofessional education. Likewise, they are needed 
for educational guidance. In the traditional college, there is less need 
for educational counseling as there are few electives and most of 
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them are hut variations in the general scheme. Contrastingly, the 
semiprofessional philosophy when rightly adopted offers a wide diver- 
sity of diet. Much of this, to be successful, must be so geared to 
individual abilities and interests that it will fit certain types. It loses its 
value if applied by '"rule of thumb.” 

Thus, the successful application of the semiprofessional philosophy 
is dependent upon the development of well-rounded counselors. These 
should be cognizant of the occupational outlets and trends, all the 
available scientific prognostic techniques, and above all, should under- 
stand people. 

Importance of personnel in the success of the semiprofessional phi- 
losophy. The effectiveness of the interpretation of semiprofessional 
philosophy will depend upon the personnel responsible for it. Well 
worked-out philosophies of education, conferences with industrial 
leaders, and Utopian curricula are of no avail unless the human facil- 
ities insure its success. Educational leaders need the qualities which 
we wish youth to emulate. Their personalities will dominate the educa- 
tional environment. Junior college youth are usually more immature 
and prone to imitate than their university colleagues. This makes 
the personality factor of paramount importance. 

There is no room in semiprofessional teaching for ‘*hot house 
plants.” Unless an instructor really has lived and had first-hand con- 
tact with life itself, he cannot understand the semiprofessional philos- 
ophy. He must have his 'Teet on the ground.” He should have 
practical training and successfully have held a job in the skill he is 
teaching. Theoretical research should be left to the universities. Mere 
''doling out” of knowledge acquired from textbooks or in university 
notes is, in no sense of the word, semiprofessional instruction. It must 
be reality mterpreted by those who live and think vitally. No theoreti- 
cal, Utopian idealization can substitute. 

Neither specialists nor pedagogical skimmers can prepare semipro- 
fessional courses. Broad-minded, broadly learned, and clear-thinking 
teachers must be found — ^teachers who not only understand the com- 
plex life of the day but who have a general comprehension of the 
accumulated knowledge of the ages. Ideal semiprofessional teachers 
must be creative and productive in terms of real situations. They 
should be trail blazers who instead of following paths laid out by 
others, *seek new ways of exploring the educational fields and chart 
courses which will lead to enriched and successful living. 



Chapter IX 

NEW AIMS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 

EDWARD F. MASON* 

OW THAT THE UNITED STATES swings into action for 
defense, it is doubly incumbent on the nation to see that no 
slightest natural resource is wasted. The nation’s greatest resource 
is the intelligence and potential skill of its youth — a resource wasted 
in recent years, while 3,500,000 young people have been out of school 
and out of work. Their plight has been called the youth problem, 
which everybody talked about — and many were those who did some- 
thing about it, too, in so far as they could. 

That a reservoir of 3,500,000 idle youth might be the source for an 
army is not the point. The exploitation of youth through youth’s dire 
necessity would scandalize the idealism of this nation. The youth 
problem is more fundamental. Three or four million untrained and 
idle youth are a liability to any country, whether in peace or at war ; 
but three or four million trained and employed youth are a national 
asset. The nation never could afford to waste any asset, much as it 
may have done so ; in time of national emergency it can least afford 
such extravagance. 

There has been a famine in the promised land of American oppor- 
tunity for the past 10 years or more. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
has done something to abate it; the CCC had 300,000 enrollees last 
year, but only a seventh of them had finished high school. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration aided 500,000 students last year in the 
schools and colleges and 415,000 youth on work projects. The Ameri- 
can Youth Commission has promulgated a national program for 
youth, and the Educational Policies Commission has proposed a 
policy of free educational opportunity. The military forces will pro- 
vide training for those who enter the service. But still the famine is 
not abated because this obstruction of youthful opportunity is no 
mere transitory thing, but an inevitable and probably permanent out- 
growth of the changed mode of American living. And so, while the 
CCC tenure seems permanent, while the NYA program grows, and 

^'Director of Publication, American Association of Junior Colleges. This chapter 
is reprinted, with minor modifications, from an article first published in The EducOrtional 
Record (January, 1941), 22:15-26, 
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while the defense emergency modifies both the problem and its solu- 
tion, there is a continuing search for some other Joseph who may 
have been raised up against this day, and educators are looking for 
him among the schools. 

There is a fivefold reason for keeping young people longer in 
schools: (1) The choice is between school and idleness, for there is 
not enough work to go around. (2) Keeping boys and girls off the 
cheap labor market will help solve the unemployment problem and 
raise the wage level. (3) Additional schooling can and should give 
them skills that they cannot obtain either at home or in industry. 
(4) More important, even, than to give them skills, the schools can 
and should help adjust the lives of these boys and girls to a society 
increasingly complex and bewildering. (5) An informed and intelli- 
gent citizenry is imperative if democracy is to survive amidst authori- 
tarian encroachments. 

If all American youth could be kept in school through the tenth 
grade, and if half of them could finish high school and two years of 
college, they would escape the mischievous influence of idleness, their 
pressure on the labor market would be mitigated, they could be gain- 
ing equipment for profitable employment in the working years ahead 
of them, and they would become more intelligent citizens of the nation 
and of the world. This goal of 10 years of free education for all 
youth, and 14 years for half of them, was set up as a challenge to 
America by the Educational Policies Commission, offspring of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Not only educators but economists see this need. The United States 
cannot continue indefinitely to provide work for a steadily increasing 
proportion of its population, as it has done since 1880. Spurgeon Bell 
in his Brookings Institution book, Productivity, Wages, and National 
Income, points out that four-tenths of the population are potential 
workers now, as compared with three-tenths, 60 years ago. There 
are three chief reasons for this trend : more women now seek employ- 
ment ; the age level of the population has risen ; unpaid home employ- 
ment has declined. But the country has bogged down in the attempt 
to find work for so many, as everyone knows. 'The remedy may lie,'^ 
says Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, journalist of economics, reviewing 
BelLs book, “in keeping youngsters in school longer and in retiring 
oldsters sooner.’^ 

Whether technology aggravates the maladjustment is a debated 
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point. The Federal Reserve Board reported early in 1940 that Ameri- 
can industry was producing more goods but employing 1,000,000 
fewer persons than in 1929. If technological unemployment is a 
reality, as the Reserve Board figures suggest, so much the worse for 
the youth problem. There is all the more need, then, for seeking a 
solution. 

Under the proposed policy of free education of the Educational 
Policies Commission, it was estimated that 3,600,000 students would 
be added to the 3,100,000 already enrolled in the last two years of 
high school and the first two years of college. The total attendance 
of college freshmen then would be 1,600,000, and of sophomores, 
1,200,000. But whereas the new enrollment would be merely a serious 
problem for the high schools, it would be a revolutionary challenge to 
the colleges and universities. The high schools already carry more than 
three-fifths of the load proposed for their two years, but the colleges 
and universities carry only about one-fifth of the number proposed 
for them. New enrollment in high schools would add 1,400,000 stu- 
dents to the 2,500,000 already in grades 11 and 12. But new enroll- 
ment in colleges would add 2,200,000 to the 600,000 now in freshman 
and sophomore classes. 

Unprecedented increase in high school attendance is bringing this 
problem rapidly to the portals of the colleges. There are nearly seven 
times as many high school students as there were in 1910, and the 
number of graduates is nearly eightfold. High school students in this 
country now number 7,200,000, and the annual number of graduates 
is 1,200,000. 

How could the colleges and universities, overcrowded already with 
freshmen and sophomores, find room for three or four times their 
present number ? What would a university do, groaning now to absorb 
an entering class of 2,000, if the annual influx were to be increased 
to 9,200? Even the Qpblicity department would throw up its hands. 
The universities well may hope that the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion's proposal cannot be translated too quickly into actuality. Yet 
every year of delay sees 2,500,000 17-year-olds becoming 18, 
2,500,000 18-year-olds becoming 19, and 2,500,000 19-year-olds pass- 
ing beyond college sophomore age. The youth problem rapidly becomes 
an adult problem while the elders delay to discuss and to formulate 
plans. 

Fortunately, in the minds of many educators, a Joseph has been 
raised up already in the collegiate Egypt for the succor of such young 
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tribesmen as may be bold enough, or hard pressed enough, to go down 
from the promised land to see what sustenance may be offered them. 
And that Joseph is the junior college. The junior college already is 
in the field. Of the 600,000 freshmen and sophomores, 160,000 are 
junior college students, enrolled in 610 institutions in 44 states. 

These 610 junior colleges have arisen in response to many diverse 
local needs. They wear a coat of many colors. They are of many kinds 
and sizes. The largest, with 8,689 students, is supported by public 
funds and its services are free. The smallest, with nine students in its 
college department, is endowed and charges tuition. Some are for boys 
only; some are for girls; the majority are coeducational. Some are 
maintained by churches, others by states, cities, or districts. Some 
are expensive to attend, and select their students from wide areas ; the 
majority are “people’s colleges” with low fees or none at all, serving 
boys and girls who seize this opportunity to continue their education 
while they live at home. Some junior college curricula begin with the 
eleventh grade and continue through the fourteenth, but the greatest 
number are for students of freshman and sophomore college level. 
Obviously, many of these institutions are already in a position to aid 
materially in putting into effect the proposal of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

“Junior colleges should conceive of their field of effort as including 
the educational needs of the entire youth population, particularly 
those 18 and 19 years of age,” said George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, addressing the 1940 convention of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. This was his challenge : 

The youth population is rising to a peak in numbers at the present 
time, as compared with the remainder of the population, thus producing 
an unusual competition for jobs or a great strain on the educational 
facilities. Machines now do the work formerly done by thousands of 
men in an industrial plant Because of economic competition, child labor 
laws, and the raising of the compulsory school age, the employment of 
young people in industry and commerce has been decreasing steadily in 
recent decades, leaving young people no alternative except school or the 
street. There are now 3,500,000 young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 who are neither at work nor in school. More people live longer 
and therefore remain in competition with the youngsters or are an eco- 
nomic burden on society. Public welfare provisions, including relief, 
old age pensions, and unemployment insurance, are now in active com- 
petition with education for public funds. Increasing income and in- 
heritance taxes have affected seriously gifts of wealthy people for the 
support of privately controlled educational institutions. Even the values 
of present endowments have been cut in effect a fourth or a third as 
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a result of the decreasing rate of income on various forms of investments. 
The traditional curricula in high school and junior colleges have proved 
entirely unsuited to a large proportion of the new mass of young people 
who have been driven, through force of circumstances, into our class- 
rooms. The diverse character of modern industrial employment with its 
large proportion of repetitive jobs requires a reorganization of our pro- 
gram of vocational education. Economic circumstances and a natural 
desire to be of use in the world point clearly to the necessity of a com- 
bined program of work and study for a large proportion of youth, but 
so far only the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration see the vision. One could extend this list of implications 
for American education which is growing out of recent economic and 
social changes. What must seem clear to all of you is that they all con- 
verge on that age group in the population with which the junior colleges 
are concerned. . . . The traditional college will take care of a small pro- 
portion of the youth population . . . but the bulk of the problem lies 
squarely in the junior college field. 

Dr. Zook was not speaking as an outsider when he threw down 
this challenge to the junior colleges, for he himself has taken no small 
part in the junior college movement. As specialist in higher education 
in the United States OfSce of Education in 1920, he called the confer- 
ence at St. Louis which resulted in the organization of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Thirty-four educators representing 
22 institutions participated in that small beginning. There were then 
in the United States 175 junior colleges with fewer than 10,000 stu- 
dents ; after only two decades there are 610, with more than 235,000 
students. Growth has been accelerated. Enrollment has doubled in the 
last six years. It increased 20 per cent last year. 

This rapid growth stems from several causes. Primarily, the junior 
colleges, especially those which are publicly supported, are low-cost 
institutions. In California, where increase has been greatest, tuition is 
free. Furthermore, the junior colleges are local, and students can live 
inexpensively at home. In addition, and this again is noteworthy in 
California, the traditional university curriculum has been rigorously 
re-examined, and vocational curricula have been developed for stu- 
dents desiring them. In large centers of population, such as the area 
around Los Angeles, the junior colleges have grown to great size, and 
so they have in Chicago. 

But the future ability of the junior colleges to absorb large numbers 
of freshmen will come not merely from the growth of large institu- 
tions. It can result as well from the wide distribution of smaller insti- 
tutions. A warning in less populous states may well be needed, how- 
ever, to prevent the of colleges that are too small for 
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educational efficiency. For, while local pride dictates the establishment 
of a college in every hamlet, efficiency of operation requires that cer- 
tain minimum resources in wealth and population be assured. 

What can the junior college do for the young person who is out of 
work and out of school ? This question raises several others : How far, 
educationally, has the young person come ? How far does he want to 
go ? What financial resources does he have ? 

The traditional assumption has been that the student in high school 
was preparing for college, that he took the first two years of college 
in preparation for the specialization of the last two, and that if he 
dropped out he was probably too poor or too dull to go on. The cur- 
riculum was, in fact, 'like a one-track railway service from New York 
to San Francisco.” Until now the junior colleges, along with the 
senior colleges, have been pretty much a part of that one-track system. 
They have been transporting high school graduates to a way-point 
at which they became university juniors. But even in so doing, the 
junior colleges have offered several attractive inducements to pros- 
pective students. Their fees, for the most part, have been low; their 
students in many cases could live at home; and so two years of col- 
lege education have become possible for thousands of students who 
lacked other opportunity. 

But the fallacy of the one-track curriculum has been its assumption 
that everyone was going to San Francisco. It has trained the elemen- 
tary pupil to enter junior high school, and the junior high school 
graduate to enter senior high ; it has expected this senior high school 
graduate to enter college, and the college student to become a candi- 
date for the bachelor's degree. The college graduate, arriving at his 
educational San Francisco, finds himself on a dock where the urgen- 
cies of a master's degree lure him to a scholastic Hawaii, and he can 
see that the reasonable ultimate destination is the Orient of a Ph.D. 
But such a system fails to recognize that many young persons cannot 
take the whole trip. They lack money or they get train sick or maybe 
they just prefer Denver or the Grand Canyon. Yet the youth who 
stops at the Grand Canyon is gnawed perpetually by the realization 
that he did not complete his journey. His friends and relatives like- 
wise may be chagrined. All this is to say, the student who drops out 
of college at the end of the sophomore year is under suspicion of 
having fallen short. 

Of course, students drop out all along the line. A study made in 
Maryland showed that of every 20 youth between the ages of 16 and 
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24 who had left school permanently, eight never got beyond the eighth 
grade, five entered high school but did not graduate, five left school 
on high school graduation, and two received some education beyond 
high school. Putting it another way, John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner Of Education, says of the young people now in 
American high schools:^ 

About a million of them graduate every year, and about 30 per cent 
of the million go to college, A large proportion of the remainder were 
prepared to go to college but didn’t go. A very large number prepared 
to do something that they won’t do. 

When the Maryland students told why they had dropped out of 
school, 54 per cent gave financial reasons and 25 per cent indicated 
lack of interest. This lack of interest in many cases was a fault of 
the pupil, but frequently the fault is in the schools. The diagnosis 
depends on the objective. If the chief function of the system is to 
take people to San Francisco, of course the person who does not go to 
San Francisco is to blame. But if the purpose is to take him as far 
as he can travel advantageously, the road ought to provide frequent 
terminal facilities. New Orleans or Minneapolis may be a perfectly 
reasonable destination, even though not on the direct route to the 
Golden Gate; that is, vocational education and citizenship training 
not in line with baccalaureate requirements are a perfectly reasonable 
objective. 

Educators are well aware of the need for adjustments. They are 
striving to remedy the maladjustments of high school and college 
curricula, in areas both cultural and vocational. Especially in the high 
school have they been trying to organize courses of study peculiarly 
suited to the needs of students who were not going beyond high 
school. But the problem, as Dr. Zook said, impinges especially on the 
junior college, because the student at the age of 18 or 19 approaches 
the end of his 14 years of schooling, and because he is nearing the 
time when he must seek a job, even under a system of deferred em- 
ployment. This student at 19 years of age no longer must be con- 
sidered a sophomore who is quitting college at the middle of his 
course. He is completing the 14 years of general education provided 
for him by a forward looking society which seeks to prepare him in 
the best possible manner for his place in that society. 

What should the junior college olF^r the student who is cbmpleting 

^ 3P'red«rick J. Kelly, **An Adequate Eduoatiou Program for Youth,** School Life 
(April, 1940), XXV: 19«. , 
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two years of college work, but no more? This question is, for junior 
college administrators, the '"problem of terminal education/" They 
conceive it to be the most important problem in the junior college field. 

When the junior college no longer primarily prepares the student 
to meet senior college requirements, one immediate effect is most 
noticeable — a freedom from certain preconceived ideas. The junior 
college now has the opportunity, if able to grasp it, to analyze de novo 
the student’s needs and to build a curriculum to meet them. Require- 
ments of credits in English, credits in science, credits in languages, 
credits in this, and credits in that, need no longer be met because they 
are demanded by some accrediting agency. If the work is given it 
will be because the student needs it. What equipment, the junior col- 
lege now can ask, does this 18-year-old or 19-year-old boy or girl 
most require for living in the so-called civilization in which he now is 
placed? How much of that equipment does he already have? How 
much more can be given him in the two years of study that remain? 
These are very important considerations. A broader base is required 
than mere occupational skill or manual dexterity. There must be 
enough vocational skill and knowledge to start one on a job, but 
there must be also an awareness of social and economic surroundings 
and of the individual’s relationship to them. 

Individually, some junior colleges have gone a considerable distance 
in exploring the semiprofessional field. Los Angeles City College, for 
instance, offers semiprofessional curricula in accounting, art, archi- 
tectural engineering, aviation engineering, banking, bookkeeping, 
business management, clerical librarianship, civil engineering, clerical 
fields, cultural arts, dental assistantship, drama, electrical engineering, 
English, finance, general business, general law, home administration, 
journalism (technical), journalism (liberal arts), liberal arts, me- 
chanical engineering, merchandising, music, nursing, operatic training, 
police service, public health sanitation, radio and sound, photog- 
raphy, recreational leadership, and secretarial training. The student 
in any one of these curricula is advised to take two-fifths of his 
courses in the specific field, two-fifths in general education, and the 
remaining fifth according to his choice. Inclusion of "liberal arts” 
among "semiprofessional” curricula means that the student in this 
general course is not preparing to enter the upper division of a 
university. Los Angeles City College, a public institution, has 7,205 
students, of whom nearly 75 per cent are in the semiprofessional cur- 
ricula. 
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The offering of semiprofessional curricula need cause no scandal 
in traditional college and university circles. Yet these proposals do 
raise objections of two diametrically opposite sorts. On the one hand, 
it is contended, some of these curricula are beneath the dignity of 
college instruction, and too narrow in scope, so that the student 
obtains neither breadth of view nor the flexibility of occupational 
adjustments necessary in a changing economy. On the other hand, 
some of these courses, it may be objected, are too exacting for com- 
pletion in two years. 

The plea of dignity is the plea of tradition. A course in cosmetology, 
let us say, will not look well in the college catalogue where one has 
been accustomed to see listings of English, French, and physics. But 
the junior college administrator is in no mood, these days, to be 
controlled by tradition. He has a vital objective : What does this stu- 
dent need? If this young woman, who has completed high school, can 
find in cosmetology a field of study that is worth her elfort, and if 
it gives promise of leading her into a satisfying work experience which 
will make her a self-respecting member of society, that is dignity 
enough. 

The antipodal criticism, that adequate professional education can- 
not be crowded into two years, is more important. The freshman and 
sophomore years are not sufficient for the training of an engineer, 
a physician, or a lawyer — ^that is freely granted. But here the word 
'"professional” is a straw man. The junior colleges give not profes- 
sional training but semiprofessional. In engineering, for instance, 
they distinguish between the executive and the technician. In the 
field of health they train, not doctors, but medical secretaries, dental 
assistants, nurses, and sanitary inspectors. In these very areas they 
have found fruitful fields of semiprofessional employment, more or 
less ignored by the four-year institutions. Investigation has shown 
that in general there are five times as many jobs on the junior college 
level as on the senior college level, and even in engineering three times 
as many. 

In offering these vocational curricula, the junior colleges recognize 
the need for general as well as special training. There is always a 
"core” of courses conducive to general efficiency. The need for Eng- 
lish is recognized, the need for proper work habits, the need for an 
understanding of the economic and social setup. The responsibilities 
of citizenship and of home and family life can be included. A large 
order, one may say, for two years, and an order not always filled. 
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Yet in many semiprofessional fields it is found unnecessary and un- 
desirable for the student to devote all his time to acquiring specific 
skills and vocational information. As already indicated, two-fifths or 
three-fifths of his schedule will suffice for this purpose, leaving the 
remainder for broader objectives. 

California has gone furthest in the junior college movement, having 
64 junior colleges with an enrollment of 86,357. Forty-eight of these 
are public institutions, enrolling 82,666. In Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, all 23 junior colleges are private, with an enrollment of 5,994. 
Between these two extremes lie every kind and degree of organization 
and control, both public and private. There are junior colleges in 44 
states, the District of Columbia and the Panama Canal Zone. Each 
state has built up its own junior college system in its own way, some 
with considerable legislative recognition and others with little or none. 
The whole movement still is only emerging from its period of begin- 
ning. But the significant thing is that it is growing so rapidly. Forty 
years ago the junior college was scarcely more than an idea. Now 
there are in the United States 261 public junior colleges, with 168,228 
students, and 349 private junior colleges, with 67,934. The increase 
over last year of 39,452 students is next to the largest ever recorded 
in a single year. The previous year the increase was 41,122. 

These institutions see the youth problem, in its educational aspects, 
as peculiarly theirs. They already occupy the field on the age level at 
which young men and women, attempting the transition from school 
to industry, find themselves frustrated. The junior colleges have 
broken with the tradition of the four-year curriculum. They now pro- 
pose to offer a program newly designed to meet the needs of some 
hundreds of thousands of high school graduates for the two years of 
college with which their formal education undoubtedly will close. In 
a time of national emergency when youth stands as one of the nation's 
major potential assets, this junior college proposal is even more im- 
portant than it would be in a period of international security. 



Chapter X 

THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS 

GEORGE F. ZOOK* 

^ i^HE PAST TWENTY YEARS have been glorious years be- 
cause they have been filled with adventure in education. Faith 
rather than mere knowledge has inspired action. Each new conquest 
has opened up to the junior colleges visions of usefulness little 
dreamed of in the beginning. 

As we stand here tonight we are tempted, as is always the case, to 
count the victories in terms of the phenomenal increase in the enroll- 
ment and teaching staff of the junior colleges or in the growth of 
membership in the Association. These are evidences of great achieve- 
ment which we are all happy to share with you. 

But the real achievements of the past 20 years are not measured in 
quantitative terms. They are more fundamental in character. They 
consist in having educated the educational profession and the general 
public to the acceptance of a number of educational concepts which 
serve as a sound basis on which to build the structure of American 
education. It would be foolish to assume that these concepts now are 
accepted so generally as to excite no opposition, because, as always, 
sound ideas like any virtue have to defend themselves in every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

With your permission I should like to enumerate a number of these 
concepts in education which owe themselves in varying degrees to the 
junior college movement: 

1. The first two years of the present four-year liberal arts course 
of study represent largely the completion of a general secondary 
school curriculum. 

2. Terminal curricula beyond the secondary school which fit young 
people for vocational responsibilities, including homemaking, have 
been made necessary by the increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustrial, commercial, and social life. 

3. With the growth of centers of population it is both economical 
and socially desirable to provide two additional years of education 

* President, American Council on Education, Washington, D.G. Portion of an address 
at the twentieth annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Columbia, 
Missouri, March 1, 1940. 
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beyond the high school for a large proportion of young people while 
they live at home. 

4. Universities should emphasize and largely confine themselves to 
advanced, graduate, and professional education, leaving the first two 
years of the present undergraduate curriculum to the colleges and to 
the junior colleges. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list but it is easy to see its mani- 
fold implications for the organization, content, and support of Ameri- 
can education. The fact that these ideas are accepted widely and that 
they are transforming gradually our educational system is a tribute 
to the virility and soundness of the junior college movement up to the 
present time. All those who have in any way contributed to its develop- 
ment are entitled to a justifiable pride in the accomplishments of the 
past 20 years. 

But the American Association of Junior Colleges is only a lusty 
youth in the educational family which is now celebrating its twentieth 
birthday. Full of vigor and dreams, it is naturally more interested in 
its future than its past. But like all youth at this critical age in life, it 
may realize its opportunities and responsibilities and so turn out to be 
a source of pride to the fond family and friends; or, unfortunately 
after so brilliant a beginning, it may prove to be unequal to the chal- 
lenges of the present day and so gradually fritter away its chances of 
educational leadership. 

How reassuring it is, therefore, at this critical stage in the develop- 
ment of the junior college movement that the Association should have 
this marvelous opportunity, already known to all of you, to take stock 
of what has gone before and to make plans for a concerted attack on 
the most important junior college problems of the future. It is well 
indeed that you have been presented with this period for thoughtful 
soul searching and preparation because I am quite convinced that the 
years ahead will try the courage and the vision of the junior college 
leaders and administrators and will test whether they are equal to new 
responsibilities that not even the junior college prophets a generation 
and more ago, with all their insight, were able to discern in the unfold- 
ing era now upon us. 

In his address before that first conference of junior college repre- 
sentatives 20 years ago, Dr. P. P. Claxton, then United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, called attention to the fact that owing to the rapid 
high school enrollment there were then over 2,000,000 young people in 
high school. Even with so marked an increase he raised skeptically the 
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question as to whether we could expect an increase of 200 per cent in 
college enrollment. Well, it is interesting to note that in these brief but 
swiftly moving 20 years the high school enrollment is more than three 
times what it was in 1920 and the college enrollment 2.4 times as great. 
Approximately two out of every three young persons of high school 
age are now enrolled in high school, and one out of every six in the 
§roup is enrolled in the first year of college. In the second year 
the percentage is smaller. 

A whole series of social changes have thrown responsibilities on the 
educational system never anticipated until they were fairly upon us. 
The youth population is rising to a peak in numbers at the present 
time, as compared with the remainder of the population, thus produc- 
ing an unusual competition f or j obs or a great strain on the educational 
facilities. Machines now do the work formerly done by thousands 
of men in an industrial plant. Because of economic competition, 
child labor laws, and the raising of the compulsory school age, the 
employment of young people in industry and commerce has been 
decreasing steadily in recent decades, leaving young people no alterna- 
tive except school or the street. There are now 3,500,000 young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24 who are neither at work nor in school. 
More people live longer and therefore remain in competition with the 
youngsters or are an economic burden on society. Public welfare pro- 
visions, including relief, old age pensions, and unemployment insur- 
ance, are now in active competition with education for public funds. 
Increasing income and inheritance taxes have affected seriously gifts 
of wealthy people for the support of privately controlled educational 
institutions. Even the values of present endowments have been in 
effect cut by a fourth or a third as a result of the decreasing rate of 
income on various forms of investments. The traditional curricula in 
high school and junior colleges have proved entirely unsuited to a 
large proportion of the new mass of young people who have been 
driven, through force of circumstances, into our classrooms. The 
diverse character of modern industrial employment with its large pro- 
portion of repetitive jobs requires a reorganization of our program of 
vocational education. Economic circumstances and a natural desire to 
be of use in the world point clearly to the necessity of a combined pro- 
gram of work and study for a large proportion of youth, but so far 
only the Civilian 'Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, see the vision. 

One C 011 I 4 extend this list of implications for American education 
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growing out of recent economic and social changes very much longer. 
What must seem clear to all of you is that they all converge on that age 
group in the population with which the junior colleges are concerned. 
High schools will need a certain amount of reorientation and reor- 
ganization, but with their extensive facilities they are in a fair way to 
do so. Not so with the post-high-school period. To be sure the tradi- 
tional college will take care of a small proportion of the youth 
population who are inclined or who can afford to go on for an under- 
graduate degree, including those who later enroll in professional or 
graduate schools. These young people are tremendously important in 
the development of American life and I would be the last in any way 
to underestimate their contribution to our social welfare, but after all 
they still comprise a relatively small proportion of the age group to 
which they belong. The bulk of the problem lies squarely in the junior 
college field. 

What the junior colleges need to do in order to tackle the educa- 
tional aspects of this tremendous youth problem constructively chal- 
lenges both one's imagination and one's courage. But I am convinced 
that unless you people rise to the occasion it will be undertaken in 
other perhaps less desirable ways. I am going to be bold enough to 
make a few suggestions as to what needs to be done. 

1. Junior colleges should conceive of their field of effort as includ- 
ing the educational needs of the entire youth population, particularly 
those 18 and 19 years of age. Once such a philosophy is accepted the 
present traditional curriculum leading on to the completion of an A.B. 
degree will become only a small part of the total program — though a 
very important one. Alongside it and far exceeding it in numbers will 
be terminal curricula in various vocations, including homemaking, and 
in general education as a preparation for social life and the realization 
of one's own peculiar interests and abilities. 

2. Such junior colleges supported from public funds should be 
associated closely with the secondary school system so as to represent 
a natural extension of secondary education. We have done a lot of 
talking about recognizing junior colleges as the culmination of the 
secondary education and done very little about it. 

3. Cooperative programs of part-time education and part-time 
work should be organized extensively with local industries and com- 
mercial establishments on the one hand, and with public agencies, in- 
cluding the NYA, on the other. No one ever can teach in the four 
walls of a classroom many of the skills, values, and lessons in life that 
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are learned on a job. On the other hand, schooling has meaning only in 
terms of practical experience. To be most effective they should be 
combined and not separated into two unrelated experiences, 

4. Each state should provide for a system of junior colleges, each 
of which ordinarily would be related to a local high school. Such a 
system should be supported in part by the state, in part by the local 
school district, in part by tuitions for nonresident students paid by 
the students home district, and in part by student fees comparable in 
size to those paid by students who attend the state institutions of 
higher education. So long as the state pays the expense of junior col- 
lege education at the state university or the state teachers’ college, 
there is every reason why it also should participate in the expense of 
local public junior colleges which operate on the same level. This argu- 
ment is all the stronger where states contribute to the expenses of local 
public schools, including the high schools, as they are doing increas- 
ingly. The present method of financial support for public junior col- 
leges is, except in California, a hodgepodge of legislation which is 
decidedly unfair to the junior colleges, and which has operated to 
hold back the progress of junior colleges to the detriment of public 
welfare. 

5. Junior colleges, whether publicly or privately controlled, should 
become cultural leaders on a broad front in the communities in which 
they are located. The average American city is of comparatively recent 
growth. It is a drab place, often filled with cheap advertisements, de- 
caying buildings, overhead telephone wires, scraggly vacant lots, in- 
ferior movies, and a whole host of other cultural deficiencies not 
visible to the physical eye, which regularly assault one’s good taste 
and sense of beauty. 

Frequently we forget that in most of the centers in which they are 
located the junior college represents, or should represent, the highest 
expression of intellectual, esthetic, and cultural life in the community. 
The junior college then should recognize its responsibility as the edu- 
cational and cultural leader of the community. It should, for example, 
offer facilities for the development of musical talent and arrange for 
musical concerts. It should assist in bringing provocative speakers to 
the city. It should organize a program of classes, public forums, and 
discussion groups for adults in the afternoon and evening. It should 
stimulate the formation of clubs for the study of literature and art. 
It ^ould assist in making wholesome recreation facilities available. 
In other words there are innumerable soul-satisfying things to do in 
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life besides playing bridge which the average individual yearns to do 
if only those who presumably occupy places of intellectual and 
cultural leadership have the courage and insight to undertake them. 
The result will be a better place in which to live and incidentally a 
more enthusiastic support for the junior college. 

6. Study your own problems in the light of the national situation. 
I rejoice with you that a comprehensive exploration of the junior col- 
lege situation is about to get under way. I hope that it is only the 
forerunner of a longer period of intense self-examination. But if this 
study is left to Dr. Eells and his staff and to the sponsoring commis- 
sion, no greater mistake possibly could be made. Already too many 
jimior colleges are content to do the traditional things. Not a very 
large proportion of them, I am convinced from observation, really are 
aware of the swiftly moving social currents which sweep in and 
around them. Hence this exploratory study from national head- 
quarters should be accompanied by a specifically organized local study 
in each and every junior college for the purpose of cooperating most 
effectively with the national study on the one hand and on the other 
of discovering those elements in the local situation which will enable 
the college to formulate and carry through the most effective program. 

7. And finally, I wish that somehow I could lay a special sense of 
responsibility on the instructors in the junior colleges. Is it not true 
that they deal with young people at the most critical period in their 
lives, when they are subject to a complex succession of motives, 
aspirations, urges, and hopes? Yet in most instances they have little 
more background and specific preparation for understanding the 
significance of these problems to individual students than more or less 
casual observation and an untrustworthy memory of their own more 
youthful years. It is in no sense of the word professional nor is it 
scientific. 

Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones, in an unpublished manuscript, '‘College 
Students and Social Competence,” wrote : 

G. Stanley Hall’s efforts in the last generation to study adolescents 
succeeded in opening up a new field of psychological interest, but had 
little effect in encouraging college professors generally to learn and apply 
the increasing knowledge of adolescents' characteristics. 

Is it not true that most young persons are troubled sorely about their 
future vocation in life, yet what junior college instructor is prepared 
professionally to advise them? Is it not true that young people trust- 
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fully assume that by enrolling in a junior college they will be helped 
along effectively from a high school experience perhaps to an ap- 
propriate university course of study; yet how many junior college 
instructors are broadly educated in the functions, organization, and 
procedures of the educational division from which they receive their 
students and to which they send a substantial portion of them? Most 
college instructors could benefit a great deal by a little education about 
education. Finally, it is accepted universally that one of the primary 
responsibilities of a junior college is to turn out good citizens, and yet 
is it not true that a substantial proportion of a junior college faculty 
never come into intimate contact with the critical points where citi- 
zenship problems get settled— in the city hall, the city council, the 
chamber of commerce, the county court house, the primaries, the relief 
agencies, the office of the local newspaper editor, the highway de- 
partment, and the state legislature? 

I am pleading for more junior college faculty members who are not 
only competent in some chosen field of subject matter but also who 
are intelligent about their students, about American education, and 
about the complex social life which presumably they are preparing 
young people to enter. I feel this need so keenly, indeed, that it seems 
to me that any implementation program to carry out the results of the 
impending study of the junior college situation well might include 
several regional summer workshops for junior college faculty mem- 
bers, where exclusive attention may be given to the problems of junior 
college instruction. If the junior colleges rise to the challenges now 
confronting them, it will be because their faculties are equal to the 
occasion. 

You will recognize, I am sure, that in the past few minutes I have 
been attempting to set forth a few of the aspects of that most trouble- 
some and distressing social phenomenon which we have come to call 
the youth probelm. The youth problem is as wide as the interests of 
young people and as deep as their feelings. It includes an opportunity 
for emplo3Tnent, for recreation, for a home, and for self-development. 
All the agencies of government and social welfare have been sum- 
moned to make their respective contributions to the solution of the 
problem. Education bears one of the heaviest responsibilities. It must 
arrange to accommodate all types of young people, to offer them the 
kind of programs which will be helpful to them respectively, to in- 
tegrate their classroom work with employment, and to make good 
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citizens out of them. To what other division of the educational system 
does this responsibility fall more naturally and certainly than to the 
junior colleges? The past 20 years have been glorious and inspiring 
years of accomplishment. I trust that in this critical time which lies 
ahead, neither vision nor courage will fail you and that the next 20 
years may be incomparably more fruitful than anything so far 
realized. 



Chapter XI 


THE NEED FOR TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 

l^^UMEROUS WRITERS AND SPEAKERS during the pres- 
ent century have emphasized the need for terminal education 
in the junior college and have stated a variety of reasons for their 
belief in its importance. Full reference to hundreds of such published 
articles and addresses will be found in an earlier monograph of this 
series.^ For this chapter short quotations from a considerable number 
of pertinent statements made by different educational leaders have 
been selected. 

These statements are presented below with references to the sources 
from which they have been taken. These statements are divided into 
five main groups. First are presented quotations from 11 university 
and senior college presidents. These are followed by statements made 
by 17 university and college deans and professors. The third group 
presents similar extracts from the writings of 19 junior college ad- 
ministrators. The fourth group furnishes judgments on the same sub- 
ject as expressed by 9 other educational leaders most of them in posi- 
tions of national importance. The last group consists of observations 
and recommendations found in the published reports of 13 national, 
state, and local educational surveys. 

For important early statements of the same type, which are not re- 
peated here, the reader is referred to Chapter II of the second mono- 
graph in this series.^ In that chapter will be found significant quota- 
tions from President William Rainey Harper, first president of the 
University of Chicago (1900) ; from F. M. McDowell, who m^de the 
first systematic study of junior colleges (1918) ; from three speakers 
at the organization meeting of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, President H. G. Noffsinger, President B. W. Loomis, and 
Dr. McDowell (1920) ; from F. W. Thomas, who defined the four 
commonly accepted functions of the junior college (1926) ; and from 
an early catalog of Lasell Junior College (1874-75). 

^ L. E. Engleman and W. C. Eells, The Literature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941. 

* W. C. Eells and others, Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education, Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941. 
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University and College Presidents 
James R. An cell, President Emeritus ^ Yale University 

The junior colleges assuredly are trying to meet a real educational 
demand.® 

M. L. Burton, late President, University of Michigan 

The junior college movement is here to stay. With the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of students who desire training beyond the high 
school, the junior college is almost a necessity. It has taken us a long 
time to discover that different types of institutions must be provided 
to meet the varying needs of students.** 

Harry W. Chase, Chancellor, New York University 
In view of the rapid development of the junior college, under both 
public and private auspices ; in view of the general economic situation 
which we have to face in this country, namely that employment for 
young people is not going to be as easy to obtain as it has been ; in view 
of the increasing social recognition of the necessity of extending 
education upward for the majority of students; it seems to me that 
we must recognize, in one form or another, that the junior college has 
come to be very rapidly and promises to become even to a still greater 
extent a permanent part of our educational scheme.® 

W. W. Haggard, President, Western Washington State College of 
Education 

The junior college must meet the vocational needs of its com- 
munity. There are other ways in which it can enrich the life of the 
community from which it draws its support, but there is none any 
more realistic than this one. Moreover, the services of this type can be 
identified. Vocational training will continue to be an essential element 
of our educational program. Social intelligence is equally important, 
but it. so happens that the wheels must turn. Social intelligence and 
vocational efficiency complement each other in our society. The good 
citizen is both socially intelligent and vocationally efficient. He is 
partially vocationally efficient because he is socially intelligent, and he 
is partially socially intelligent because he is vocationally efficient.® 

R. M. Hutchins, President, University of Chicago 

I see no escape from the proposition that the future will bring the 

^School and Society (April, 1936), 43:489. 

* Junior College Journal (March, 1931), 1:381. 
s/Wd., 7:69, 

«/Wd., 7:2. 
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same increase in junior college enrollment that the high school has 
experienced, and that these organizations also must offer instruction 
adapted to the students in them rather than to the classical prejudices 
of our people or to the demands of the universities.'^ 

These local junior colleges will not develop intelligently if they 
direct their attention primarily to preparing students for the univer- 
sities. The majority of their graduates will never reach them. They 
should direct their energies toward the development of terminal work ; 
they should train students ‘Tor life.’' . . . They or other institutions 
parallel with them must construct courses of study of a subprofes- 
sional business, technical, or homemaking variety, to take care of the 
vast number of students who do not want and should not have a 
general education alone. General education should be the core of all 
education at this level, and some institutions should be devoted to it 
exclusively. But since these organizations should be open to everybody, 
they must provide differentiated courses of study.® 

The most footless question that university presidents have been 
debating in recent years is, Who should go to college ? Where else is 
there to go? Today adults cannot get jobs. Boys and girls of college 
age can hope to find them only by accident. Because of the technologi- 
cal improvements of recent years industry will require in the future 
proportionately fewer workers than ever before. The great problem 
of the high school now is not to hold its pupils, but to get rid of them. 
Their graduates cannot get work and demand that classes be pro- 
vided for them by an overburdened staff in overcrowded buildings. 
The public junior colleges and the state universities in urban centers 
have been swamped since the depression began. If these students are 
forbidden to enter educational institutions what will become of them? 
All of them cannot be absorbed into the army, navy, or Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. We should not encourage them to try to get into jail. 
The answer is that we must expand the educational system of the 
country to accommodate our young people up to their eighteenth or 
even their twentieth year.® 

The mass of the population should end their formal education with 
the junior college.^® 

School Roview (February, 1933), 

^Junior College Journal (December, 1933), 4:154. 

* School an4 Society (Attgtist* 19^34), 40^33$. 

Bducationo^ Record 0er)tu?try, 1938), 19^9. 
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Economic conditions determine the length of free education for 
all; and present and prospective economic conditions are such that 
the terminus of the public education which the ordinary youth is 
expected to enjoy will be set at about the sophomore year in college. 
This means that the public junior college will become the character- 
istic educational institution of the United States, just as the public 
high school has been up to now.^^ 

A. Lawrence Lowell, President Emeritus, Harvard University 

The junior colleges do not seem to me a menace to the good Ameri- 
can college, but on the contrary a benefit. . . . One of the merits of 
these new institutions will be keeping out of college, rather than 
leading into it, young people who have no taste for higher education. 
For them the junior college can do much, by giving them a voca- 
tional training for the work in life they would like to do.^^ 

Robert A. Millikan, Chairman, Executive Council, California In- 
stitute of T echnology 

The vocational guidance system is the great opportunity for the 
junior college. It is unfortunate, however, that only a few of these 
institutions are offering an extensive semiprofessional curriculum.^® 

Homer P. Rainey, President, University of Texas 

We have a shutting down of opportunity at the top of our intel- 
lectual system and we have, on the other hand, an increasing surplus 
of candidates coming on each year through our secondary school 
system. The result of the operation of these two great social forces 
in recent years has been the squeezing out of from four to seven 
millions of youth between the ages of 16 and 24, and at the present 
time there probably are from four to five millions of youth between 
these ages who are out of school and unemployed. There are approxi- 
mately two million youth who reach the age of employability each 
year and under present conditions our employment and our higher 
educational systems are able to absorb probably not more than 60 
per cent of them. Thus society is confronted with one of the most 
significant social issues that it ever has been called upon to face.^^ 

^Junior College Journal (October, 1938), 8:3. 

“ R. L. Kelly (editor), The Effective College, Association of American Colleges, New 
York, 1928, pp. 283-4. 

Junior College Journal (April, 1933), 3:382. 

^^Ibid., 7:407. 
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Robert Gordon Sproul, President, University of California 

The major responsibility of the junior college is to offer an oppor- 
tunity for public education of post-high-school grade to individuals 
who are not planning to enter the professions, and the intention of 
all junior college legislation, as well as the trend of all educational 
theory, is to limit the junior college to the years preceding the mid- 
point of the four-year college, the line of division between general 
and special or professional education. Going forward on the course 
prescribed both by theory and legislation, the junior college move- 
ment will be a significant and helpful development. Masquerading 
as four-year institutions or trying merely to duplicate the first two 
years of a university, these colleges never can achieve their highly 
useful purposes. . . . What we need is . . . another type of institution 
extending not more than two years beyond the high school, and which 
will provide curricula for those whose talents do not lie along the 
line of a university career but who are interested in further educa- 
tion.^® 

As I see it, the junior college is the fulfillment of the high school, 
not the step-child of the university. It stands for further educational 
preparedness for the greatest number, for democratic continuity, and 
completeness of educational opportunity. It stands for the faith of the 
American people in education and their desire for its further exten- 
sion for as many as possible. As such its true purpose is not to relieve 
the universities of the burden of numbers, not to save the young 
collegian the cost of board and lodging away from home, not to keep 
the growing youth for two more years under his mother’s protection 
and guidance. These things may be worth while, but they are merely 
by-products. The real value of the junior college, in my opinion, rests 
in its attempt to meet the needs of those students whose talents and 
interests do not lie along the line of a university career but who are 
interested in further education. It is a notorious fact that those who 
seek or should seek semiprofessional careers are not well trained by 
our public school system. They can and should be well trained in 
the junior college. . . . From the junior college should come men 
trained not as agricultural scientists but as farmers skilled in the 
application of science to the business of farming; men trained, not as 
engineers, but as highly skilled mechanics who are not slaves of 
machines but intelligent units in an industrial civilization; men 

Ii^ugural A4<ircsSy Jum&r (February, 1931), l;276-7. 
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trained, not as clerks and typists and bookkeepers, but as noncom- 
missioned officers in the great adventure of modern business.^® 

T. H. Wilson, President, University of Baltimore 

Enthusiasm for the junior college does not mean lack of enthusiasm 
for the four-year colleges and universities. These liberal arts insti- 
tutions have their distinctive function to perform. Without them, life 
in America would be impoverished seriously and our professions 
would deteriorate. But these institutions enroll only about 30 per cent 
of the graduates of our high schools. Dean Gauss of Princeton Uni- 
versity has said that probably at least one-third of the students in the 
colleges and universities ought not to be there. 

The junior college does not supplant, it supplements, the liberal 
arts college. Our American democracy may not need a larger per- 
centage of young men and young women who are graduates of four- 
year liberal arts colleges. It does need a larger percentage of young 
men and young women who have more than a high school training 
for their civic and economic responsibilities. The junior college will 
render its distinctive function to American life by serving the needs 
of the 70 per cent who do not enter the four-year colleges. The junior 
college will help these young people keep informed on current affairs, 
think clearly, express their ideas effectively, fulfill their civic respon- 
sibilities intelligently, and perform their occupational tasks effi- 
ciently.^^ 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, President, Stanford University 
The increasing wealth and free time of the American people have 
prolonged the period of training for our American youth. The grow- 
ing complexity of a human society, which is being remoulded by 
scientific discovery of all sorts, has in itself compelled more under- 
standing on the part of men and women of their environment ; and 
the need of democracy for a better contributing citizenship has be- 
come of paramount significance. The junior college is part of the 
answer of the school system to these imperious calls.^® 

I look upon the spread of the junior college movement as one of 
the best pieces of insurance that our democracy has toward maintain- 
ing our form of republic.^® 

1:278.9. 

Junior College Journal (April, 1938), 8:341. 

1:3. 

California Quarterly of Secondary Bducation (October, 1933), 9:7. 
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University and College Deans and Professors 
P. M. Bail, Dean, College of Education, Butler University 

Terminal curricula must be those that serve useful purposes. They 
should be functional and should include training in : the development 
of a much needed economic literacy as well as economic efficiency; 
the ability to think clearly ; the ability to adjust to new situations ; the 
democratic way of life, that students may work together coopera- 
tively, discuss peaceably, and differ agreeably; the development of 
aptitudes, skills, abilities ; the enrichment phases of life so that life 
may be a richer experience. This will be a terminal educational back- 
ground out of which will grow specialization or adjustment to new 
situations as a basic program for more effective living.^® 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Dean of the College, University of Chicago 
The junior college in extending the period of general education 
must provide and is providing special education for those who because 
of lack of ability or because of economic limitations cannot progress 
beyond the junior college level. This emphasis is forcefully indicated 
by the growing provisions in junior college curricula for courses in 
aviation, drama, horticulture, pharmacy, business, architecture, nurs- 
ing, forestry, radio broadcasting, merchandising, banking and finance, 
and in technician's work in engineering, nursing, chemistry, and medi- 
cine. Semiprofessional courses combined with certain basic courses 
in general education undoubtedly provide a much needed type of 
preparation for participation in current social life at the end of the 
junior college.^^ 

Doak S. Campbell, Dean, Graduate School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 

In terms of the trends of the continuation of graduates of junior 
colleges, at least SO per cent of the junior college effort should be 
directed toward the providing of terminal courses. ... In theory the 
junior college is a logical unit in which large numbers of students 
should complete their training with courses definitely terminal in 

nature In practice the junior college is performing the preparatory 

function.®^ 

From its inception the junior college has been proposed as an insti- 

^ Junior College Journal (May, 1940), 

11:7. 

^Bulletin of the Department of Semndary School No. 35 (Marcit, 1931), 

p. 165. 
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for by the junior college with reference to the needs of its clientele, 
and may vary in different junior colleges.^® 

Jesse B. Davis, Dcau, School of Education, Boston University 
The junior college has failed to grasp the opportunity to meet the 
needs of American youth. Much has been said and written about the 
‘terminal function” of junior colleges, but comparatively little has 
been accomplished. The need of training for occupational life among 
youth between the ages of 18 and 24 is the one outstanding demand 
upon the educational forces of the country.^'^ 

Raymond E. Davis, Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 
California 

In my own experience in the field of engineering, I recognize that 
there are many opportunities for men who have a training beyond 
the high school stage in what may be termed the mechanic arts or 
secondary positions of engineering. Many of the men who now occupy 
such positions, have, through long years, come up through the ranks, 
their training in the field of work in which they are now engaged 
having been obtained by the laborious processes of chance experience. 

A considerable number of the men occupying these semiprofes- 
sional positions approached their life work through the medium of a 
partial university course in engineering. Some of them have even 
graduated. But almost without exception, from the standpoint of 
grades attained, their college careers would not be regarded as suc- 
cessful. They were clearly not the type to benefit by the highly theo- 
retical training of the engineering college, where skill in mathematics 
and science is a prime requisite for success in the upper rounds of 
the professional engineering ladder. They clearly were of the type 
who would have benefited very greatly by a kind of training in what 
may be called the arts allied with engineering. Such men are in- 
spectors, draftsmen, surveyors, plant operators, foremen and super- 
intendents in charge of construction and manufacturing enterprises. 

What I know to be true from my own observations in the field of 
engineering, others state to be true in agriculture, in wholesale and 
retail trade, in manufacturing, and in many divisions of industry ; and 
the opportunities exist alike for men and for women. 

The junior college should rise to its opportunity to provide this 
type of ttaining, not by chance methods, but by well-directed and 

1:47a. 

7 : 225 . 
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concerted eifort ; first, by making a thorough study of the needs of 
the various fields of industry for technically or semiprofessionally 
trained men and women, and, second, by making a thorough investi- 
gation as to how these needs may best be met by offerings of the 
junior college.^® 

The recent exhaustive investigation carried out under the auspices 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education emphati- 
cally points to a grave deficiency in American education, when it calls 
attention to the opportunities which exist in the various branches of 
industry for those technically trained, and at the same time indicates 
how far this country is behind the progressive countries of Europe 
in providing opportunities in the fields of technical education inter- 
mediate between the trades and the professions. From my own pro- 
fessional experience as an engineer, coming into fairly intimate con- 
tact with many industries, I have long felt it as a serious indictment 
that our secondary schools should pay so little attention to this type 
of training. So far as I am able to determine, with few exceptions 
outside the field of agriculture, which is served to some extent by 
two-year agricultural schools, adequate semiprofessional training be- 
yond the high school period is provided either by schools conducted 
by the industries themselves or by technical institutes run for private 
gain. In other words, our educational system has igiven all attention to 
the development of training methods adapted to the extremes. On 
the one hand are the vocational schools providing for the trades ; on 
the other hand are the universities and other degree-granting insti- 
tutions providing extended curricula in the academic and professional 
fields. This is not a theory but a fact, and, if those who guide the 
destinies of secondary education are to do their part, this deficiency 
must be corrected. We must neglect no longer the needs of that middle 
group upon whose adequate training the future prosperity of this 
nation so clearly depends.^® 

Perhaps with the present business depression the time has arrived 
when it will be easier to convince the public that an academic degree 
is not necessarily the keystone of success. I feel certain in my own 
mind that during the .past few years, with all the good that has been 
accomplished by our universities, through higher education, yet not 
a little harm has been done to those who have sought to pursue their 

2 : 327 - 8 . 

^Ihid., 2 : 326 . 
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education in the university but who have failed and have been unable 
to graduate. I believe that many such young men and women have 
departed from the university community with the feeling that they are 
failures. A stigma has been attached to them because they could not 
achieve success as measured by the university yardstick. What a 
different story it might have been had there existed the opportunity 
for semiprofessional or technical training in our junior colleges and 
had they accepted such opportunity!*® 

Upon one thing there seems to be' general agreement. That is that 
in practically all semiprofessional fields, adequate training can be 
provided during a two-year period beyond the high school, but not 
during a one-year period. Thus, the training period should be begun 
as soon as the student enters the junior college. In other words, at 
the time of entrance, as far as possible, there should be division not 
only between the academic and semiprofessional or technical groups, 
but also information should be available concerning the aptitudes of 
individual students in the semiprofessional group.** 

M. E. Deutsch, Vice President, University of California 

It [the junior college] will serve the young people of its community 
excellently if it develops semiprofessional courses, two years in 
length, to fit its students at the end of that time to go forth into life 
and earn a living. The junior college also will serve its students well 
if it develops terminal courses of two years, designed not as the lower 
story of a university edifice but as the final schooling of young people 
whose formal education is to cease at its close.*® 

Frederick Eby, Professor of Education, University of Texas 

It would appear certain that we may expect several trends and 
needs to become more important during the next decades. First, the 
age at which youth will enter upon vocational life will probably be 
several years later than in the past because of technological imemploy- 
ment. Second, more of technical training will be required in the 
ordinary vocations and also in the minor professions. Third, voca- 
tional guidance, at present the most gaping lack in all our educational 
system, must become a dominant interest of educators.®* 

"IWd., 2:329-30. 

•'lUd; 2:331. 

“rtid., 6:2(39. 

“Wd., 9:1'. 
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The junior college comprehends the closing period for general or 
liberal education for American youths. The junior college and the 
junior college level of our senior institutions are the institutions in 
which the youth must be given the broad vision of a new and more 
comprehensive civilization. This new civilization must not be founded 
upon force, power politics or militarism, but upon freed intelligence, 
good-will, the spirit of the good neighbor.®* 

Clyde M. Hill, Chairman, Department of Education, Yale Uni- 
versity 

Public junior colleges, no matter where located, can never justify 
their existence until they recognize above all else that not only must 
the vocational .education they offer be of satisfying personal value 
and genuine social significance, but also their entire influence must 
be exerted in the direction of liberalizing the thinking and liberating 
the talents of hordes of our young people who will be denied forever 
the opportunity of brooding under the beneficent wings of our great 
universities.®® 

Most junior college students are not economically favored. They 
are destined to be workers in the ordinary meaning of the term. 
They are interested in becoming proficient in vocations below the 
professional level. They now have (and it is conceivable that they 
will have increasingly) much time free from their work. With added 
years of schooling junior college students who are normal human 
beings will never be satisfied in using all their off-the-job time in 
playing croquet or a saxophone or knitting or even in reading cheap 
literature. They naturally will demand, just as you and I do, the kind 
of satisfaction which comes from participation in creative activities.®® 

Junior colleges now know how to train men and women in voca- 
tional skills. This task is relatively simple. To make them at the same 
time socially minded, critically minded, culturally adequate to live 
satisfying lives, or, to use Glenn Frank’s expression, to build into 
them flexible social intelligence, is the challenging responsibility and 
the difficult task of the junior college.®’' 

Many an academic eyebrow has been arched and a shoulder been 
shrugged at the concept of culture implied here. To suggest to the 
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owners of those eyebrows that an institution offering a short program 
tinged at every point with the vocational could possibly put its stu- 
dents on the road to a significant cultural integration, is calumny. And 
yet if culture does express itself in life~in adjustment to civic insti- 
tutions, to economic institutions, to the home, to all modes of human 
activity, the junior colleges may be able to do something about it.®® 

C, H. Judd, DeanMnieritus, School of Education, University of Chi^ 
cago 

The junior college is the institution which should mark the transi- 
tion from emphasis on content to emphasis on organization. The 
junior college has a double function. It is the final institution to deal 
with general education, and it is also under obligation to use the last 
stages of general education in preparing the student to undertake 
critical, independent thinking. The student should pass out of the 
junior college matured by his training to the point where he is ready 
to enter the field of constructive thinking.®® 

W. W. Kemp, Dean Emeritus, School of Education, University of 
California 

In the setting up of a distinct lower-division curriculum which has 
a general instead of a specialized flavor, the universities have implied 
in theory a terminal course of general culture. In actual practice they 
seem not to have intended to do so. To the university student, at 
least, attainment of the junior certificate has seldom, if ever, been 
viewed as the culmination of his formal education. To him it has been 
nothing more than the key to another gateway. If he could not go on 
there was something unfinished and unsatisfying about it.^° 

A. F. Lange, late Dean, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia 

Probably the greatest and certainly the most original contribution 
to be made by the junior college is the creation of means of training 
for the vocations occupying the middle ground between those of the 
artisan type and the professions. Until recently our public-school 
system has offered opportunities for a complete education only to 
university and normal-school studwts. Now courses of “finishing"^ 

13:241. , , 
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vocational training are in process of development, the intermediate 
school functioning as a go-between/^ 

In seeing the nature and place of the junior college in this light 
we are not pushing the two per cent or so of our youth headed 
towards a university off the plane of vision. Their rights to an abun- 
dance of educational life, liberty, and happiness remain sacred, though 
not exclusive. But in the focus of our attention, we cheerfully admit, 
are not the few but the many, whose rights to the means of making 
a life and of making a living are equally sacred. Concerning the many 
thousands, however, whom a junior college within reach would assist 
further in preparing for the master career, that of becoming nobly 
human, all over and through and through, I will say here merely in 
passing, ''lest we forget,’' that the safety, worth, and progress of our 
democracy depend fully as much on man- and citizen-centered edu- 
cation, high in degree and widespread, as an economic work-centered 
so-called vocational training. But it is this that calls for special em- 
phasis now in planning for the future of the junior college. National 
efficiency requires with increasing urgency training facilities for occu- 
pations that must be based on higher foundations of general education 
than the elementary school can erect, that presuppose greater maturity 
for grasp and mastery than boys and girls of junior and senior high 
school age have reached, that represent the positions to be filled by 
commissioned officers in the national army of peace.^^ 

Our national unpreparedness for peace could hardly be illustrated 
better than by the fact that our commercial centers still cling to the 
method of trial and error and seem to be satisfied, as far as our 
schools are concerned, with training leading into minor clerkships. 
Our children, thoughtful men and women are agreed, should not be 
brought up wholly as if they were oif>hans in charge of maiden aunts. 
But is not one cause of this situation that the girl high school graduate 
finds no vocational trail blazed for her except that which leads into 
teaching? Here, once more, the junior college must accept the chal- 
lenge to do better things in better ways, to extend, for example, the 
routes suggested by the household art and science of the high school 
to their vocational termini.'*® 

When I am asked about junior college vocational departments, my 

A. H. Chamberlain (editor). The Lange Book; The Collected Writings of a Great 
Educational Philosopher, Trade Publishing Co,, San Francisco, 1927, p. 91. 
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advice, for good or ill, is : develop two in each junior college — one for 
homemaking and women’s occupations other than teaching; the other 
for civic efficiency, especially for the careers, even now in the making, 
within the broad fields of city, county, and state administration. Be- 
yond this, develop vocational departments designed to meet more 
localized needs. A rural j'unior college would naturally, therefore, 
make provision for training in practical scientific farming. In indus- 
trial centers the emphasis would fall on technological branches. Com- 
mercial centers would organize a junior college preparation for busi- 
ness. In every case opportunities would exist for combining school 
with calling. No national preparedness program, I venture to assert, 
can be satisfactory that does not purpose to fill the gap between the 
training of the artisan and the university expert and that does not 
purpose to fill this gap for as many as possible by as wide a distribu- 
tion of opportunities as possible.** 

The junior college will function adequately only if its first concern 
is with those who will go no further, if it meets local needs efficiently, 
if it turns many away from the university into vocations for which 
training hitherto has not been afforded by our school system. Hence 
it will of necessity be as nearly autonomous as its place in the public 
school system of the state permits ; and its structure normally will 
exhibit two types of departments : (a) departments desig;ned to pro- 
mote general social efficiency, (b) departments designed to furnish 
complete training for specific — or vocational — efficiency.*® 

It is coming to be a notorious fact that those who seek or should 
seek vocations occupying the middle ground between those of the 
artisan type and the professions are as yet nowhere and nohow aim- 
fully provided for in our scheme of public schooling. ... I am more 
than skeptical about the educational success of any junior college with 
only nonvocational departments.** 

R. J. Leonard, late Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University 

Personally, I am convinced that there are distinctive fields which 
schools of the junior college type, alone, can serve successfully. Such 
fields for service exist now in cultural, civic, and professional educa- 
tion. I hope to show how to determine the occupations or ;^rqfessjbps 
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appropriate for junior college instruction. In passing, may I suggest, 
however, that the cultural and civic fields for junior college instruc- 
tion never can be met by taking over into the junior college one-half 
of the four-year liberal arts course; or by extending the high school 
instruction, or by conferring with college professors or with other 
groups of educators or citizens. The "'clues” will come from a study 
of the cultural and civic needs of the millions of young people of the 
ages of 18-21 who are not enrolled in our American colleges.^’' 

In so far as universities concern 'themselves with professional edu- 
cation, their efforts will be confined to the higher and highest levels. 
Those are the permanent university fields. No other institutions can 
perform these services satisfactorily. And in so far as junior colleges 
concern themselves with occupational education, their efforts will be 
confined to the middle level, and, in like manner, this will be their 
permanent field.^^ 

To make a very long story short, the middle level occupations are 
all potentially open to junior colleges. They represent permanent and 
distinctive fields for which junior colleges alone can best train pro- 
spective workers. It remains for administrators of vision and imagi- 
nation to demonstrate what can be done.^® 

WiLLiAivc M. Proctor, late Professor of Education^ Stanford Uni- 
versity 

There is a wide range of middle group technical vocations as well 
as semiprofessional vocations into which many persons with the 
equivalent of two years of college, if they had some special training 
during that two years, could go. But only a few junior colleges out 
of 490 now in existence offer any semiprofessional technical or ter- 
minal courses because they say the students will not take them. There 
are two chief reasons for this attitude when it exists. First, the 
administrators and faculty members are still imbued with the idea 
that the junior college is simply a detached segment of an old line 
liberal arts college, and, therefore, should not soil its hands with any 
courses which smack of the earth earthy, or which could by any 

American Association of Junior Colleges, Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meeting^ 
p. 96; also in Teachers College Record (May, 1925), 26:724*33; and in the author*s coh 
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chance, 'he labeled practical or vocational. Second, the students who 
come to these junior colleges are ambitious to enter the learned pro- 
fessions, so unless a course is labeled either professional or is accept- 
able as coinage of the realm toward lower division college credit, they 
will have none of it. The situation is a hangover from the aristocratic 
traditions in occupations, and only a few junior colleges are bold 
enough to defy this tradition.®^ 

Carl E. Seashore, Dean Emeritus, Graduate College, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa 

In principle the junior college is here to stay ; but it is facing tre- 
mendous hazards and is in great need of stabilization and corrective 
check. The immediate obligation for leaders in education is to appraise 
it critically but justly and to lend a constructive hand in the unfolding 
of a wise American policy for the emergence of higher education at 
this level.®^ 

We are now facing a new awakening to the effect that below the 
strictly professional, we have the semiprofessional and skilled occu- 
pations which demand education adapted to that large mass of our 
American people who are not going to be the scholars but rather the 
workers in their respective fields in the countless avenues of industrial, 
governmental, social, artistic, and religious movements. These consti- 
tute a new unit which is clamoring for a recognition of its identity and 
a place in the universe. They demand for their level an effective back- 
ground in general culture commensurate with what the traffic will 
bear ; but this must be tinged with a vocational objective and an appeal 
to the vocational and the ayocational urge. Whatever form of educa- 
tional organization crops out, we must deal with it in those two years 
of adolescence which are covered at the junior college level.®^ 

In general a terminal program may be defined as a two-year unit 
at the junior college level with a central interest around a vocational 
or cultural objective which is so pursued as to unite the cultural and 
the practical aspects of the studies as to enable the student to utilize 
the skills acquired either vocationally or avocationally for effectiveness 
in the art of living.®® 

I cannot find in the English language any word which adequately 

^ Nation* s Schools (January, 1935), 15:17-8. 
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designates the occupational activities at the level of the people for 
whom the terminal programs of the junior college are designed. In 
general, I think of them as the intelligent, skillful, and generally quali- 
fied people in the upper middle class of the community whose work 
is not recognized as distinctly scholarly or professional. They may be 
engaged in any of the applied sciences, in pure or applied fine arts, in 
farming, in politics, in business, or in social work. They even may lead 
a wholesome life of comparative leisure whose service consists in 
avocational activities. We need a term which shall be co-ordinate with 
the junior college to designate these people.®^ 

Present indications are that the junior college area will be recog- 
nized as marking off a specific unit in American education destined to 
become quite as distinctive as those of high school and college and 
labeled with a descriptive certificate or degree.®® 

The junior college was found as an orphan on our doorsteps. We 
should not treat it as an orphan but as a legitimate member of the 
American educational family. We should not regard it as a haven for 
those who are not competent to take on this- modicum of higher educa- 
tion, as a mere stop-gap for unemployment, or for the uncritical glori- 
fication of the raising of standards and facilities for higher educa- 
tion.®® 

George D. Strayer, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

We must look forward to the time when all boys and girls will con- 
tinue in school until 18 or 20 years of age. Public education must accept 
the responsibility for secondary and higher education for an ever in- 
creasing percentage of the total population because of the reduction 
in the number of workers needed to maintain production in our 
machine-served civilization.®^ 

Junior College Administrators 

Grace V, Bird, Dean, Bakersfield Junior College, California 

The proportion of students who graduate annually from junior col- 
leges in California is 14 per cent of the total enrollments. This means 
that the loss between entrance to the junior college and graduation 

w Ihid,, p. 58. 
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therefrom is 86 per cent. The loss between the first and the second 
years is 50 per cent. The loss -between entrance and the completion of 

even one year of work is more than 25 per cent Such facts place 

upon the junior college an added obligation of distributing with care 
the time and place allotment of its offerings so that the maximum 
number of students may obtain the most needed experience in basic 
understandings before their withdrawal, which is to say as early in 
their junior college careers as possible.®® 

Jesse P. Bogue, President, Green Mountain College, Vermont 

Men and women who do not expect to go into the professions, but 
who, nevertheless, intend to make their living in the field known as the 
skills, are just as much entitled to pursue broad areas of cultural 
studies as are those who may go into the professions. Why should not 
a cabinet maker or a die cutter, or an expert draftsman, or a doctor’s 
assistant, or a registered nurse, or a private secretary be entitled to 
those insights and social understandings which come from the study of 
sociology, economics, political science, and psychology? ... I believe 
that an outlet for the energies of our people must be found in the 
higher reaches of life and not in its lower. Instead of sending men to 
dig in the dirt with picks and shovels, we should be relieving the 
pressure of unemployment by sending thousands of talented young 
people into the fields of music, art, architecture, drama, literature, and 
recreation.®® 

E. Q. Brothers, Dean, Little Rock Junior College, Arkansas; Ex- 
President, American Association of Junior Colleges 
The student who spends but one or two years in college is deserving 
of more thought in formulating our curricula than he generally re- 
ceives. When we realize that this type of student represents a majority 
of the young men and young women enrolled in most junior colleges, 
and that this represents the completion of their formal training, we 
face a grave responsibility. There is a definite need to reorganize the 
junior college curricula to provide for civic leadership and worth-while 
leisure training for all students,®® 

The junior college is coming to be about as much of a common essen- 
tial in the education of young people today as the high school was a 
decade or so ago. In a society as complex as is our own„ high school 
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education is not enough to prepare people for intelligent citizenship. 
Furthermore, the kinds of callings into which young people now go 
require in ever increasing proportion that they prepare for them in 
regular vocational courses or schools. This cannot be done well until 
after the high school period. Consequently the junior college must 
become both a cultural and a vocational school.®^ 

Joseph E. Burk, President, Ward-Belmoni School, Tennessee 
The junior college should educate for life's finer values and for 
vocational values. The institution has an opportunity to offer courses 
which, in the wisdom of the administrators and the faculty, best pro- 
mote the realization of the finer values.®^ 

J. T. Davis, Dean, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Texas; Ex- 
President, American Association of Junior Colleges 
The junior college possesses two very potent and distinct functions : 
first to provide special vocational and semitechnical training for the 
great body of young men and women who probably cannot and who 
will not attend school beyond this college period, and second to provide 
two years of the traditional and fundamental classical college curricu- 
lum required for advancement into the specialized fields of the senior 
college and university.®® 

Annie D. Denmark, President, Anderson College, South Carolina 
The junior college should provide for every qualified person a 

balanced program of education If this vital social responsibility is 

discharged successfully by the junior college, we shall be assured per- 
sons capable of solving the important problems which we now and 
later will face, and capable, also, of building a better and finer civiliza- 
tion, thus assuring every individual the opportunity to live a life which 
gives genuine satisfaction and adds to the stability and perpetuity of 
society.®^ 

Katherine M. Denworth, Ex-President, Bradford Junior College, 
Massachusetts; Ex-President, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges 

That the educational program of a democracy must include provi- 
sion for those who by economic pressure or for other reasons may be 
forced out of the continuation process at various levels is assumed as 

« Ibid,, 6-A7. 
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fundamental. That this applies to the junior college quite as logically 
as to the other levels is the belief of practically all students who have 
attempted to describe the functions of the junior college.^® 

In the junior college we doubtless shall continue to complete general 
liberal education. Through survey courses we shall orient our students 
in the world of knowledge, and expand their horizons by acquainting 
them with the literature, history, science, and social institutions of the 
race. We shall endeavor further to inculcate a scientific attitude 
toward civilization and to habituate critical thinking until our students 
are able to analyze change and adjust to it. We shall help them acquire 
the points of view and the methods of solving problems which will 
enable them to keep their heads in a swiftly changing economic, po- 
litical, social, and moral world. Through an expert personnel bureau 
we shall diagnose each student’s aptitudes and capacities, interests, 
health, and emotional maturity, as the basis for constructive individual 
guidance — educational, vocational, physical, and emotional.®® 

F. E. Farrington, late President, Chevy Chase Junior College, 

Washington, D.C. 

While the terminal course would seem to be a proper function of 
the junior college, should this objective include courses that terminate 
anywhere at all — in heaven, on the earth, or in the waters under the 
earth ? Is it not possible to interpret 'Terminal” along more traditional 
cultural lines as courses that attempt to pull together the loose in- 
tellectual ends with the idea that this marks the conclusion of the 
individuaTs systematic study under direction in an educational insti- 
tution ?®^ 

Nick A. Ford, former Dean, St, Philip* s Junior College, Texas 

What are the possibilities of the junior college movement in the 
field of Negro education? To my mind, it is pregnant with the hope 
of a new day for the race. If the leaders do not falter, it will become 
the cornerstone of the Negro’s educational haven. It will turn from 
the more formal and theoretical courses offered by its senior proto- 
type and will concentrate on the practical. It will survey the fields of 
employment where the great majority of Negroes are forced to labor 
and will offer courses calculated to increase skill in and enjoyment 
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of those occupations, whether they be domestic service, truck garden- 
ing, or insurance business.®® 

J. W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena Junior College, California 

In every junior college is found a large and continuously growing 
group of students for whom the junior college will be the last formal 
education. ... In meeting the needs of this large terminal group of 
students, however, some interesting experimentation is already under 
way. Most of the public junior colleges have recognized the peculiar 
needs of the terminal student and at least are making some gestures 
toward meeting them. ... It is possible fortunately that curricula can 
be planned for these students which will provide both a reasonable 
modicum of general education and at the same time an easy entrance 
into their vocational choices. This vocational education should be on 
the semiprofessional level rather than either the trade or the profes- 
sional level. There is a tremendous need in the work of the world 
for this type of education. It is a field which public educational sys- 
tems in the past have neglected and one for which the junior colleges 
are particularly adapted.®® 

There can be no hard and fast boundary line separating general 
and vocational education. Vocational education constitutes but a part, 
although an indispensable and inseparable part, of everyone’s com- 
plete education.’'® 

The public junior college should concentrate on the needs of the 
terminal student. This does not mean that the needs of the university 
preparatory student will be ignored. The history of the secondary 
school has shown that there need be no fear of such a danger. In the 
past it has been the terminal student who has suffered. Public junior 
colleges should get more students into the terminal courses. Huge 
numbers are attempting the university preparatory curriculum in 
which for them failure will be inevitable. In this day when, in com- 
munities supporting junior colleges, virtually the entire eligible popu- 
lation is enrolled, approximately 75 per cent of the population should 
be in the terminal vocational curriculums. To continue the highly 
academic preparatory courses for such students means ultimately to 
drive them out of school under the stigma of failure with little or no 
preparation for the realities of life which they are destined to live. . . . 

^Journal of Negro Education (October, 1936), 5:594. 
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It must be emphasized that progressive junior college education does 
not come cheap. . . . If, however, an effective junior college program 
can be developed and training given in these institutions adequate for 
the creation of a self-dependent citizenry, it will be much less ex- 
pensive than our gigantic programs of delinquency and relief.'^" 

A. M. Hitch, Superintendent, Kemper Military School, Missouri; 
Rx-President, American Association of Junior Colleges 
There is an increasing number of students that will look on the 
junior college as a terminal institution, and the wise administrator 
will meet the demand with improved courses in social, economic, 
technical, and other subjects. It may require a lot of revamping of 
courses, discarding the old and adopting the new. Of all higher edu- 
cational institutions in the junior college is in the best possible posi- 
tion to meet the pressing changes^* 

R. C. Ingalls, Director, Los Angeles City College, California 
In the past it has been believed that the liberal arts college and the 
vocational school necessarily must be divorced. Here we have brought 
the two together in the development of a new type of education. 
Harmonizing the ends of liberal education must be sought through a 
broader conception of each in relation to the other. Liberal education 
should learn how to make its subject-matter more nearly a function- 
ing reality to the student. Vocational education, in turn, needs to 
provide a greater challenge to the student’s intelligence. . . . 

This college, then, is organized primarily to meet the needs, in- 
terests, and aptitudes of that great majority of high school graduates 
(50 to 75 per cent) who do not benefit themselves or their com- 
munity by the traditional type of college training. This college is 
organized primarily to provide a type of vocational training that is 
neither trade training nor preprofessional and yet one that is essen- 
tial in our economic life today; namely, semiprofessional training 
which is halfway between the trades and the high professions. . . . 

The semiprofessional curricula require the inclusion, in the train- 
ing program, of cultural, exploratory courses that enlarge the vision 
and interest of the worker and create in him an appreciation for and 
adjustment to the intellectual, moral, spiritual, and cultural heritages 
of the past They aim, therefore, to develop adaptability within a 
trade field in the event that a specific skill needs modification and' 
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adjustment in the light of the current economic and social conditions. 
They see the properly proportioned development of the entire per- 
sonality of the individual concerned as a major objective. They would 
teach skill and ability to work as well as cultural subjects for worthy 
citizenship and improved use of leisure time.’'^ 

Our California state law provides liberally for junior colleges 
when it says that they “may provide courses of instruction designed 
to prepare for higher institutions of learning; courses of study de- 
signed to prepare persons for agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
homemaking and other vocations; and such courses of instruction 
as may be deemed necessary to provide for the civic and liberal edu- 
cation of the citizens of the community 

A major function of any junior college and the major function of 
a junior college in a great metropolitan area is to provide semipro- 
fessional courses. In the case of a semiprofessional course, the ob- 
jective is that of a liberal education within an occupational field. It 
provides a plan for four semesters or two years of experience in a 
junior college. Its content, procedures, techniques, activities, are moti- 
vated by the total philosophy of education for the institution. It is 
the pattern of the educational plan through which the junior college 
seeks to achieve its expressed function. It provides for the transmis- 
sion of racial experience, which includes a cultural heritage that we 
regard as essential for American life today. It provides opportunities 
for the student to develop the skills essential for the attainment of 
vocational competence. By vocational competence is meant “not the 
ability to step at once into an involved and intricate job but such 
capacity as will enable him [the worker] to make a promising start 
in some recognized field of work."^® 

A semiprofessional course is not a “trade training^ course. It does 
not aim to train auto mechanics, sign painters, bakers, waitresses, 
carpenters, electricians, dressmakers, barbers, telegraphers, beauty 
shop operators, or other persons adapted to employment, in fields at 
the trade occupational level. It is not a general education course such 
as any one of the several plans for general education now prevailing 
or projected in the movement reorganizing lower-division senior col- 
lege and university courses. It does not ignore the needs of youth 
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who must labor as well as play, who must have a vocation in order 
to be economically and socially secure enough to consume culture. 

A semiprofessional course of study then becomes one designed to 
develop skills, knowledge, attributes, appreciations, and personalities 
in youth that will enable him to get, hold, and grow in employment 
in an occupational field adapted to his interests, enthusiasms, and 
abilities.'^® 

D. W. MacKay, President, Eastern New Mexico College, New Mex- 
ico 

The junior college is the last stage of the state’s responsibility for 
the education which starts at kindergarten and gives to the citizen 
those understandings, backgrounds, interpretations, and abilities 
needed in social relationships. The two years of college constitute the 
last stage of formal schooling provided for all by the state for train- 
ing in trades, occupations, or vocations so that the individual member 
of society can earn a living.*^^ 

L. E. Plummer, former Superintendent, Fullerton Junior College, 
California; Ex-President, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges 

Today we find no battle line drawn between those who advocate 
the preparatory function of the junior college and those who support 
the terminal function. Both functions are quite generally recognized 
as legitimate fields for junior college effort. The fight centers rather 
on the direction this terminal function will take. Shall the work be 
of a general nature so that pupils may more readily transfer from 
one occupation to another, or shall it be quite specific? Is there a 
compromise position that can be established by recognizing and pre- 
paring for families of occupations or should junior college education 
be even more specific, a preparation for a particular occupation?^* 

Nicholas Ricciardi, President, San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, California; Ex-President, American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

In the future, the junior college must concern itself, more and 
more, with making available for all students — ^the adults as well as 
the young persons — what may be called a general and basic program 
of education. Such a program should be designed specifically to make 
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the person who completes it satisfactorily better able to adjust him- 
self to his fundamental human relationships.'^® 

A terminal course is one that makes the individual who success- 
fully completes it socially more efficient, more intelligent as a citizen, 
and occupationally competent in a skilled or semiprofessional occu- 
pation.®® 

Joseph Roemer, Dean, Junior College, George Peabody College for 

Teachers, Tennessee 

The crying need of the junior college today is to face squarely its 
real job, cut loose from aping the four-year liberal arts college, and 
build a real service program in terms of the major needs of the local 
community.®^ 

The proper function of the junior college is the rounding out of 
general, cultural, liberal education with a goodly measure of voca- 
tional or trade training.®® 

William H. Snyder, Director Emeritus, Los Angeles City College, 

California 

[For additional statements by Dr. Snyder see Chapter VIIL] 

It may be all right to compare the junior college with the gym- 
nasium of Germany or the lycee of France and say that it supplies 
the terminal years of the secondary course as represented by these 
institutions, but in the American scheme of education it represents the 
first two years of college and is distinctly collegiate and not secondary. 
There is no universally accepted chronological determination for the 
secondary educational period, and we here in America have thrown 
in an extra unit between the secondary school and the university, and 
have made this unit an American-cut educational gem which has given 
both to our forefathers and to us of the present generation untold 
satisfaction and benefit. The junior college is really a part of this 
American college unit, and why should there be an effort to place it 
in a European secondary school classification? Why not keep it in 
American college classification and give to it the standings and tradi- 
tions which have been developed for centuries in our own distinctly 
American educational unit? There is no question but that the appeal 

School Executive (1936), 51:267. 

American Association of Junior Colleges, Eighth Annual Meeting, p. 56. 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, Proceedings of Twenty^ 
First Annual Meeting (April, 1938), p. 28. 

^Junior College Journal (March, 1939), 9:321. 
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and prestige of the junior college will be much greater if it is classi- 
fied thus and if it is conducted on the level which in America has 
been denominated the college level. This does not mean that a junior 
college cannot be connected with a high school any more than that a 
college cannot be connected with a university, but it does mean t ha t 
there should be a definite differentiation between the high school and 
the junior college. College traditions, not the trivial college froth, are 
worthy educational products and distinctly help in the normal de- 
velopment of the college youth.®^ 

The aim of education is to help young men and women to make 
good in life. To make good, one must be able to earn a respectable 
living and must also have an adequate understanding of the spiritual, 
intellectual, social, political, and economic conditions of the age in 
which he lives. The vital problem of the junior college is, then, to 
find how it can be most effective in helping its students to acquire 
those talents which are essential for making good in life. . . . 

From its beginning, the Los Angeles Junior College has attempted 
to give to its students both a vision of the world in which they have 
found themselves and an initial skill whereby they can become pro- 
ducers. We do not desire to give them a permanently satisfying vision 
or a perfected skill. If they are to make good in life, it is necessary 
for them to realize that they must expand the one, and perfect or 
modify the other. Many of them, we realize, will not desire to con- 
tinue permanently in the line of work in which they started; they 
need, however, to have something that they definitely can do to 
enable them to obtain a start, and a start is about all any educational 
institution can hope to give.®* 

There is no question in my mind but that at least SO per cent of 
graduates from high schools who desire further study ought to go 
to the junior college rather than to the university or vocational school. 
If the junior college really can fill the needs of these people and 
make itself an independent educational institution with ideals of edu- 
cational service which are neither academic nor handicraft it is bound 
to succeed.®® 

H. W. Stillwell, President, Texarkana College, Texas 

Surely a democratic country will insist upon educational oppor- 

^ Junior Colk 0 e Journai (E^bniary, 3:235.6. 
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tunities for all who may desire training, for all who can profit by a 
college career, for all who have the ambition to develop their minds 
and to broaden their opportunities as their more favored brothers 
and sisters may do. Furthermore, the state must come to realize that 
boys and girls cannot be put to sleep after they complete high school 
and left idle until industry can absorb them. As a matter of social 
and political protection, if for no other reason, society must care for 
boys and girls in some fashion, and can do this job more effectively 
by giving them educational opportunities than by turning them loose 
to become rebellious against society.®® 

J. E. Wellemeyer, Dean, Kansas City Junior College, Kansas 

The junior college is no longer merely academic and preparatory. 
It has become almost overnight a great social institution which 
strangely occupies the most strategic and critical position in the en- 
tire educational system. Elementary school procedure is pretty well 
understood and definitely determined within the first six years. At 
the other end of the educational system in our senior colleges and 
universities the call for specialization and research Is perfectly clear. 
But what is to be said of this ''no man's land" which lies between? 
There it is that our fundamental social problems of the future must be 
solved and there it is that the junior college must assume a definite 
leadership.®^ 


Other Educational Leaders 

Frank Cushman, Consultant in Vocational Education, United 

States Office of Education 

We all know that the age for entrance into employment is increas- 
ing and has been increasing for many years. Even 20 years ago when 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, provision was made for permitting 
young people, boys and girls, to enroll in vocational schools at the 
age of 14. Now boys and girls 14 years of age don't get jobs in in- 
dustry any more to any great extent. State school laws, child labor 
laws, social security laws, employment liability laws, compensation 
laws, and all sorts of other things are responsible for the increase in 
the age of going to work.®® 

10 : 22 . 

” Ibid,, 5:377. 

^Junior College Journal (Hay, 1^38), S:417. 
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Harlan H. Horner, foTfyierly Associate CofyiinissiofieT of Educa- 

tiofij State of New York 

Semiprofessional and vocational courses on the junior college level 
ought to have a dignity and a purpose of their own and ought to be 
especially fitted to the needs of individual students and not hampered 
in any way by the prospect of advanced courses or graduate study in 
later years.®® 

Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, United 

States Office of Education 

The distinctive general education function of the junior college, 
continuing as it does the general education of the high school, is 
recognized as the greatest need of our people. General education must 
be widespread. To expect the great majority of our people to go 
through a four-year college course is probably unreasonable. To 
differentiate clearly the junior college from the senior college is there- 
fore indicated if we are to have widespread civic and social educa- 
tion,®® 

The junior college which is to aid in social reconstruction must 
emphasize vocational training. If the faculty of the community junior 
college fears to soil its academic hands with agricultural machinery 
and livestock, or with the lubrication of the vacuum cleaner, or with 
the grease of the automo'bile engine, or with the perplexities of a 
family budget, or with the dust of ofihce filing cabinets, then it is 
living in a world removed from the problems of those students most 
in need of adjustment and probably cannot contribute much directly 
to social reconstruction. The spirit of the junior college must be sin- 
cerely hospitable to labor.®^ 

The junior college which will function best in this period of social 
reconstruction is one characterized by these six statements: (1) it 
must be distinctly a community institution; (2) it must be intimately 
related to the high school in its program; (3) it must be genuinely 
hospitable to vocational education ; (4) it must so organize the com- 
munity resources that an abundant leisure life shall be participated 
in by most all the youth, particularly the unemployed ones; (5) it 
must be the center of an adult education program ; (6) it must achieve 

^ THriySecmd Annual Report of Commission of Education of State of Hem Tork, 
May 15^ 1937, p. 67. i ^ 

^Tunior College Journal (May, 1933), 3:424-5. 
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such a measure of social intelligence among its students that they can 
play their part in moving toward greater and greater cooperation.®^ 

The junior college must educate for social intelligence. This, the 
most basic of all the requirements of the college, may yet be disposed 
of briefly because you are all quite familiar with it and committed to 
it as a dominant purpose. The next generation must be grounded in 
the information concerning the interdependence of people in a ma- 
chine civilization. They also must be habituated to co-operative living 
by the methods of the classroom and by the activities fostered by the 
students themselves. To get understanding of our social and economic 
situation is the first step on the road to ridding it of some of its 
faults. The junior college is the institution to which we look with 
most hope for that essential widespread understanding.®^ 

Federal subsidies to assist in the development of a system of junior 
colleges or vocational schools which would be expected to take on 
many of the functions now performed by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and by the National Youth Administration would seem to be a 
logical end toward which the country might well look.®^ 

A junior college should have a scheme of vocational curricula of 
varying lengths, should have terminal courses of civic and social 
value, and where necessary should have work comparable with the 
first two years of colleges and universities, thus making it possible for 
students to continue their education beyond the junior college if they 
so desire. The stress, however, should be upon the vocational and 
terminal courses designed for those who do not expect to attend 
universities and colleges.®® 

The junior college should be integrated closely with the high 
schools below and the colleges above but should be essentially terminal 
in Its functions thus tying in with industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce in a plan to fit its students into the economic life of the com- 
munity.®® 

The kind of junior college which seems to me called for today is 
one whose purposes are dominantly the vocational training of young 
people beyond the present high school years. No uniform pattern 

*^Ibid,, 6:433. 

6:433. 

^School Life (January, 1940), 25:106, 

“JWi., p. lOS. 

«« Ibid,, p. 106. 
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should be fixed for the junior college. There should be many types 
and much flexibility.®^ 

Robert L. Kelly, Executive Director Emeritus, Associatiou of 

American Colleges, New York 

Our present industrial economy is exerting constantly greater 
pressure to keep adolescent youth in school longer than they have 
remained in the past. The junior college is education’s answer to so- 
ciety's quest.®® 

The junior colleges are contributing much to our educational prog- 
ress as a nation. They are furnishing opportunities for further edu- 
cation to thousands of our boys and girls whose circumstances pre- 
vent them from leaving home. They are making modifications in their 
offerings which cannot be made so successfully by established insti- 
tutions with programs already developed. They are relieving the 
colleges from an embarrassing influx of that large majority of stu- 
dents who are looking forward to early vocational pursuits. . . . They 
are developing vital centers of the democratic spirit.®® 

It is certain that we will never maintain our democracy unless we 
preserve and develop it in our local communities. Here is the supreme 
task of the junior college. The junior college, barring a few excep- 
tions, is a community institution. It is equipped for making a contri- 
bution in this field which cannot be made so successfully by those 
liberal colleges which are, or are aspiring to become, institutions with 
national appeal. The junior colleges are developing their programs in 
terms of the immediate needs of the people. . . . We can have a nation 
unified by the principles of democracy if we can have our communi- 
ties unified by the principles of democracy*. Democracy was bom in the 
community. It will function there or not at all. The junior college is 
challenged to work out in the crucible of experience this philosophy 
of education.^®® 

The junior colleges of America are called to a great task. It doth 
not yet appear what shall be, but from the multitude of investigations 
now being made into the nature of adolescence, it is to be hoped and 
expected that this area of our educational endeavors will be enriched 
greatly. Since the junior college is essentially a community institution,' 

^ Junic^r College Journal (OctcAer, t940), 1}:64. 

w/ZhU, 10:^4. 
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it will 'be more and more a terminal institution for the great mass of 
its students.’^^^ 

ViERLiNG Kersey, former State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, California 

The most important educational accomplishment in the field of 
junior college education in the state of California is that which is 
being recorded by certain institutions which have developed technical 
courses and semiprofessional courses while devising curricula which 
point to the acceptance by the junior college of the theory that its 
important function is to provide for the needs of those individuals 
who may not go on to higher institutions and who soon determine not 
to do so.^°2 

J. O. Malott, former Specialist in Commercial Education, United 
States 0-ffice of Education 

Recent studies emphasize the fact that the need for terminal com- 
mercial curricula on the junior college level is many times greater 
numerically than the need for four-year curricula in the collegiate 
schools of commerce. As a result, an increasingly large number of 
junior colleges are offering terminal curricula for commercial stu- 
dents. The chief effort today is directed toward upgrading secretarial 
training and other terminal curricula rather than toward radical 
changes from the traditional content and organization of secondary 
education. This upgrading trend is in harmony with the growing 
demand for persons with junior college standards of business train- 

ing.ios 

Chester Rowell, former Editor, San Francisco Chronicle; Mem- 
ber American Youth Commission 

Junior colleges serve two purposes. One is to round out the general 
education of those who do not propose to go on to specialized uni- 
versity work, and to provide a complete training — not a university 
preparatory one — in certain vocational lines, preferably in those occu- 
pations in which there are local opportunities for employment, The 
other is to do, locally, 'lower division'" work corresponding to the 
first two years of the university, for those who cannot yet meet uni- 
versity entrance requirements, or who, for family or financial reasons, 

Ibid., p. 228. 

I unior College Journal (February, , 1931) , 1 :240. 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30, United States Office of Education, Bulletm 
No. 20 (1931), Wasbingtou, B.C., pp. 221-2. 
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would better do it nearer home. For the first of these purposes there 
is no substitute for the junior college. For the second, it is a very 
valuable collaborator and supplement for the university.^®^ 

J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education 

The college must recognize that even though ‘'making a life” is the 
primary purpose of the college,, no college can succeed which turns 
out students who are unable to make a living. Making a living is the 
sine qua non of making a life. The college which stands aloof from 
the responsibility of equipping its students to make a living is not 
meeting its most important obligation.^®® 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education 

[For additional statements by Dr. Zook see Chapter X.] 

It seems to me the main function of the junior college is to carry 
on and complete general education.^®® 

The junior colleges and the senior colleges have one thing in com- 
mon, namely, a deep obligation to invent and to set up curricula which 
continue and complete the student’s general education.^®^ 

I am convinced that with the increasing tendency to defer the em- 
ployment of youth until the late, teens or early twenties it is usually 
better to defer specific vocational training to the period immediately 
prior to possible employment. In many if not most cases this can be 
accomplished best in the junior college period when young people are 
two years older than when they are in high school.^®® 

Reports of Educational Surveys 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education 

The needs of the economic order clearly point to the junior college 
period as the time when a large amount of vocational education should 
be given. Relatively few employers are willing to hire young people 
before they reach the age of 18 , the customary age of high school 
graduation. Twenty years of age, corresponding to the end of the 
period of junior college attendance, is coming to be recognized as 
the desirable level for entering full-time employment for a large part 
of the population. The principle of giving the vocational preparation 

ColUge Journal (January, 1934),^ 4 :W. 

9.3^9. 

North Centred Association Qnarterly (Ootober, 1938)* 13; 197. 
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as close as possible to the time of entrance on the employment in 
which it will be used indicates the necessity for advancing vocational 
education, especially in specific skills, to the junior college period 
for a considerable part of the population.^®® 

There is obvious need for the stimulation of further opportunities 
for vocational preparation in the junior college as well as for general 
stimulation to increase the number of institutions of this type avail- 
able throughout the country. Such development, would parallel the 
influence exerted on high school offerings by the Smith-Hughes Act 
during the past 20 years. A few junior colleges already have demon- 
strated the value of terminal courses that prepare for entrance to the 
various occupations open to those with this level of training. The 
specific types of vocational training which seem suitable to the junior 
college level include homemaking, distributive occupations, office oc- 
cupations, the more highly skilled trades and industries, and the 
semiprofessional occupations. Technological training, such as junior 
engineering, offers important opportunities, and technical institutes 
set up on the junior college level can supply occupational training of 
many types.^^® 

Vocational education immediately should precede entrance upon 
the occupation. . . . Much of vocational education should be restricted 
to the later years of the secondary school and the junior college.^^^ 

The schools should care for all youth up to 20 years of age who 
can profit from specialized preparation for occupations of nonprofes- 
sional type.^^® 

Arkansas 

The local junior colleges . , . should direct the major portion of 
their energies to the education of students who look forward to a 
maximum of two years of college work prior to entry upon some 
form of gainful occupation. Studies should be made to discover the 
demand that exists or that can be created for graduates of the junior 
colleges in the fields of business, commerce, trades, and semiprofes- 
sional occupations, and curricula should be designed to provide the 
training required by such positions. A cooperative employment and 

Vocational Education^ The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 8, 
p. 196. 

pp. 196-7. 

^^Uhid., p. 239: 

College Journal (January, 1939>, 9:168* 
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placement service for junior college graduates well may supplement 
the educational preparation provided by the junior colleges.^^^ 

California 

The Commission recommends that it be the policy of the State 
Board of Education to recognize that the system of junior college 
education properly may include groups of functions or services, five 
in number, as follows : 

a. Curriculum for Social Intelligence — curriculum devised to 
give the student about to complete his general education a unitary 
conception of our developing civilization. This curriculum should be 
provided in all institutions offering education on a junior college level 
It should be the most important curriculum, inasmuch as it aims to 
train for social citizenship in American civilization. 

b. Specialized Vocational Curricula — A group of specialized voca- 
tional curricula more advanced than those offered in the high school, 
aimed to care for the needs of those registrants who will probably 
soon terminate their schooling to enter the occupations. 

c. Preprofessional curricula. . . . 

d. Pre-academic curricula, . . . 

e. Adult education. . . 

Whether or not other curricula are offered, this curriculum in social 
intelligence should be. Analysis of the desires and intentions of most 
parents and students, as revealed by enrollment figures and inter- 
views, indicate that this curriculum should enroll a large majority of 
the students on the junior college level. Here should be enrolled many 
students now taking university preparatory courses. . . . Here also 
should be enrolled those who plan to spend only two years, more or 
less, in further schooling, save those whose interests or economic 
situation make it preferable to enroll in specialized vocational courses. 
Moreover, here should be enrolled many students who have fled from 
detailed courses in arts and sciences, which are really only senior 
college preparatory courses for specialized advanced work in the 
university, to the vocational courses which interest them, without, 
however, being motivated by a chosen life career. 

The new curriculum for social citizenship, recommended as the 

of Si0te-Supported InsittuHons of Higher J^earning in Arkae$sos, United 
States O^ce of Edtioatio|i Bxilletiji No. 6 (1931), WasMugrton, D.C., p, 13^. , , . 

State Higher BducgHon in Cal^onda^ Report of Uie Camegre 
Adranceittcttt of Reoormaeadatiotos of the Cotaiftls^o.» of 

1932), S^rai^ento,. California, pp. 3M. ' ' ^ . i . . 
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future centi'al core of junior college work, will differ markedly from 
university preparation in its purpose, scope, selection of material, and 
method of approach. . . . The courses will tend to organize knowL 
edge and intelligence for effective social behavior rather than for the 
intense and detailed mastery required for professional or avocational 
scholarship. They will be presenting major bodies of important fact 
in their relations to each other in a whole, rather than resolving them 
into their precise details through minute analysis. Orientation and 
summary gain a new importance. The organization of the curriculum 
often will disregard normal academic subject boundaries. Certain 
aspects of civilized life, highly valued in cultured, social living, which 
are omitted or subordinated in the ordinary academic curriculum, 
will be added or made important. Literature, as contrasted with 
languages, will be. emphasized. Music and the visual arts will be 
given a new recognition. Since the purpose will be appreciation of 
social values as well as of scientific facts, the methods of teaching 
and learning will be more varied than in traditional university courses. 
In the sciences, demonstration will become very much more general 
and more varied in its application.^^® 

The public — ^parents and students in particular — should be made 
fully cognizant of the fact that general education, liberal and social 
in its main intent, really completes its school provisions at the end of 
the junior college.^^® 

When junior college management looks upward to the university 
to discover its functions, its point of view, its procedures, and its 
social philosophy, it creates the largest possible gap between itself 
and the community high school, whereas it ought to be looking out- 
ward upon the community and its life to discover how all its un- 
selected and different kinds of students may be educated to intelligent 
cooperation and useful membership in society 

The junior college has a distinct and important field, and the years 
of forced unemployment and complexity of modern life are making 
its cultivation increasingly urgent. A considerable part of the grad- 
uates of our high schools, while disinclined toward the industrial 
trades, are not adapted to advanced academic studies. They should 
not go to a liberal arts college or university ; they will not go to a 

Ibid,, p. 36. 

«« Ibid., p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 43. 
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trade school ; yet some way must be found to meet their needs. They 
should have an opportunity to acquire some training which has eco- 
nomic value. In addition, they should have some understanding of 
the social, economic, and industrial conditions of the modern world 
and of the background of their history, to make them adjustable to 
its rapidly changing conditions. Finally, they should be introduced 
to interests which will give meaning and value to their leisure time. 
Training for these three objectives would seem to be the major func- 
tion of the junior college.^^® 

California, Siskiyou County 

A junior college in Siskiyou County should provide opportunity 
for high school graduates and nonhigh school graduates, not inter- 
ested in professional training requiring a complete college education, 
to take terminal or semiprofessional courses in certain fields.^^® 

Louisiana 

Junior colleges should provide three types of post-high-school edu- 
cation. First, they should offer the usual spread of basic courses for 
students planning to continue their education in colleges of liberal 
arts or professional schools. Second, they should provide a program 
of nonspecialized terminal education for students who want more 
education than the high school provides, but less than a full college 
course. The successful completion of such a program of general edu- 
cation should prepare students for an effective life in our modem 
complex American culture by giving them an understanding of 
human nature, of social and economic conditions in this society, and 
of the physical universe in which they live. Third, junior colleges 
should offer a variety of semiprofessional or vocational programs for 
students whose interests and abilities incline them in this direction 
rather than toward an academic program of the older type.^®^^ 

Massachusetts 

The following outline of a plan for a system of junior colleges, 
embodying the results of experience in other states and adhering as 
closely as possible to the educational practice of Massachusetts, is 

California State Council on Educational Planning and Coordination, report in 
Janiot Coll€0e Townial (Fel^ruary, 1935 ), 5 : 321 . , 

Jvmor CoUesfe Si*rvey of Siskiyou County, Calif omia, Nicholas I^icci^^^ W. 
Kibty, WUUam l^rtin Proctor, Walter C. Bells, Yreka, CJsdifornia 
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suggested as a basis for discussion ... [9 points] 6. Junior colleges 
may give the first two years of college work in liberal arts and 
sciences and such other courses of study of two years or less in 
length as the needs of the community seem to demand, subject to the 
approval of the State Department of Education. They may include 
vocational, technical, commercial, and homemaking courses of 
study.^^^ 

There are, therefore, three general fields of work for the junior 
colleges. . . . Short completion courses of two years or less in length, 
based on high school graduation, which are intended to fit young 
men and women for certain responsible fields of work below the 
professional grade but above that of the skilled laborer.^^^ 

Missouri 

There are two promising fields of major usefulness for the junior 
college. . . . The second field is the provision of vocational education 
of a limited technical nature, designed for certain of the lower- or 
middle-level vocations, such as drafting, contracting, certain forms of 
business, etc., and given in such a way and with such an approach as 
will provide emphasis for the fundamental elements of social educa- 
tion. The objective of efficient and useful citizenship in the present 
highly complex social, political, and economic scheme should be kept 
continually in the foreground. The junior colleges of Missouri are 
now at the point when they should give consideration to the desir- 
ability of entering upon the second of these fields of service.^^® 

Missouri, Kansas City 

The Committee believes that it is the desire of the citizens of the 
Kansas City School District that junior college education shall be 
provided for all of the students in the Kansas City School District 
who graduate from high school and who desire higher liberal arts 
studies preparatory to entrance into senior college at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City or elsewhere, and that for students who do not 
expect to go on with senior college work, there should be available 
higher liberal arts courses of a two-year terminal character, pre- 
professional training, and semiprofessional occupational and voca- 

Report of a Fact-Finding Survey of Technical and Higher Education in Massachti- 
setis, Boston, 1923, pp, 261-2. 
p. 256, 

Report to the State Survey Commission on Publicly Supported Higher Education in 
the State of Missouri, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1929, pp. 419- 
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tional courses fitting them to enter life and business more adequately 
prepared for earning a living, for citizenship, and for realizing greater 
benefits and satisfaction from our modern civilization.^^* 

Missouri, St Louis 

Supplementing the program of general education, there should be 
offered a program in occupational training and adjustment. Voca- 
tional education, beginning in late adolescence, should provide a broad 
program of training designed to meet the vocational needs of all who 
do not secure technical and professional training in institutions of 
higher learning. The program should be adjusted to the requirements 
of students of all levels of ability and should be provided in terms of 
the complete occupational pattern of the community. ... In planning 
the program in general education it is particularly important to recog- 
nize that occupational training and adjustment are not peculiar needs 
of certain students and general education of others, but that all stu- 
dents require a general education whether they are preparing for ad- 
vanced study in higher institutions or for entrance into an occupa- 
tion. Vocational education and general education, consequently, must 
be planned as two phases of an educational program, each comple- 
menting the other. Vocational education must not supplant general 
education nor must general education curtail a desirable emphasis on 
vocational opportunities.^^® 

New Jersey 

Thousands of other young people, and the number will increase, 
are finding it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to secure, after 
high school graduation, early employment under our economic sys- 
tem. The Federal government has recognized this condition and has 
established the Civilian Conservation Corps with their programs of 
education. For these potential citizens — our recent high school grad- 
uates — ^many other types of advanced educational opportunities will 
need to be provided, if only for the safety of the state itself. Insti- 
tutions such as the junior college will be primarily concerned with the 
fuller development of civic and social intelligence. At the sarhe time 
they will offer many diversified types of work to meet the needs of 
short-time as well as long-time enrollment.^®® 

Report of tlfec ConKBi|tee of Citizens Concerning the Results of Studies R^atfng 
to Junior College E4«0ation |n the Junior College of Kansas City, in Junior Jowmt 

(January, 1^40), X0:2S7. ^ 

Report of a of the Pi4bUc Schools of St. Missouri, M 

licati<i?ns| Teachers- Colje^ Columhia U^iver^ty^ 19^9^ pp. ; _ , ’ - , r '> ' „ ^ | ^ ^ 

^ l^^w' Jer^soy^ ^ v 
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Pennsylvania 

The committee further believes that, if so developed and admin- 
istered, the junior college will be concerned primarily with terminal 
programs designed to prepare for service in the trades and vocations 
peculiar to the community in which it is located, and that instruction 
in duplication of the two-year collegiate program will prove of 
secondary and diminishing importance/^^ 

Utah 

There should be established in connection with each such institution 
(junior college) a local advisory board. . . . Such an advisory board, 
which should include leading citizens, would study carefully the de- 
velopment of the educational program, particularly the appropriate 
semiprofessional and technical courses for students who do not plan 
to continue their formal education beyond the fourteenth grade, and 
would plan services in the general area of adult education.^®® 

Washington 

Vocational education, while still in its early development, has so 
abundantly justified itself in the beginnings already made and has 
such great promise of enlarged individual, social, and economic use- 
fulness that our people should be prepared to encourage its extension. 
There are many indications that a more realistic and practical educa- 
tion, varied and adapted to the needs and aptitudes of the student, is 
the next major development in education. Further extension of voca- 
tional education, either in the junior college or under the 6-4-4 plan 
of public school organization, is suggested by the Council to march 
hand in hand with this practical trend. . . . Vocational education is 
unduly held back because it is somewhat more expensive than aca- 
demic education. Classes must be smaller, more individual attention 
must be given to the student, placement service must be furnished to 
the graduate, and equipment must be provided. But the values to the 
state are such that we must advance and extend such a program as 
rapidly as means will permit.^^® 

“^Report of a Committee of the Association of College Presidents of Pennsylvania, in 
Juni&r College Journal (April, 1935), 5:373-4. 

^Public Higher Education in Utaht A Sufvey Report , American Council on Educa^ 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1940, p. 9. 

Survey of the Common School System of Washington^ Washington State Plan- 
ning Council, 1938, p. 57. 
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Table IX. Geographical Origin of Students— Public Junior Colleges 


Number of students whose home is in 


State 

No. of in- 
stitutions 
reporting 

Total 
No. of 
students 

Same city, 
county, 
district 

Same 

state 

Adjacent 

states 

Other 

states 

Foreign 

coun- 

tries 

Totals 

210 

102,288 

79,952 

18,330 

1,600 

2,069 

337 

New England 

0 





— 

— 



___ 

Connecticut 

0 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Maine 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Massachusetts . . . 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New Hampshire. . 

0 


— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Vermont 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Middle States 

5 

760 

562 

183 

11 

3 

1 

Dist. of Columbia 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Maryland 

0 


— 

— 

— 

— 


New Jersey 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

New York 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

5 

760 

562 

183 

11 

3 

1 . 

North Central 

113 

35,719 

29,484 

5,230 

692 

289 

24 

Arizona 

2 

1,036 

946 

63 

16 

11 

0 

Arkansas 

6 

2,008 

1,011 

939 

43 

14 

1 

Colorado 

2 

788 

684 

81 

17 

5 

1 

Illinois 

7 

9,232 

9,149 

78 

2 

2 

1 

Indiana 

1 

151 

116 

14 

21 

0 

0 

Iowa 

23 

1,873 

1,690 

150 

18 

15 

0 

Kansas 

14 

4,463 

3,546 

714 

158 

44 

1 

Michigan 

9 

3,419 

3,070 

305 

28 

10 

6 

Minnesota 

12 

2,759 

2,348 

338 

52 

18 

3 

Missouri 

9 

3,266 

3,044 

154 

54 

14 

0 

Nebraska 

2 

292 

232 

47 

8 

4 

1 

New Mexico 

1 

288 

22 

42 

99 

117 

8 

North Dakota 

2 

656 

186 

401 

61 

8 

0 

Ohio 

0 

— — 







Oklahoma. 

21 

4,416 

2,634 

1,674 

88 

18 

2 

South Dakota. . . . 

0 

.. — 


_ 




West Virginia. . . . 

1 

378 

169 

180 

24 

5 

0 

Wisconsin 

1 

694 

637 

SO 

3 

4 

0 

Southern 

48 

15,924 

8,462 

6,767 

485 

197 

13 

Alabama 

1 

395 

78 

305 

7 

5 

0 

Florida 

1 

96 

93 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Georgia 

11 

3,839 

1,437 

2,214 

137 

43 

8 

Kentucky 

2 

274 

223 

43 

4 

4 

0 

Louisiana 

1 

451 

262 

146 

26 

17 

0 

Mississippi 

10 

3,024 

1,632 

1,172 

143 

74 

3 

North Carolina. . . 

1 

173 

173 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina. . . 

0 

— 

...... 





Tennessee 

1 

337 

80 

253 

3 

1 

"o 

Texas 

20 

7,335 

4,484 

2,634 

164 

51 

2 

Virginia 

0 

— 

— 





Northwest 

8 

3,592 

2,043 

1,3^ 

104 

59 

4 

Idaho 

2 

1,415 

612 

689 

69 

44 

1 

Montana 

1 

n 

375 

114 

253 

1 

4 

3 

Utah 

u 

5 

1,802 

1,317 

440 

34 

11 

0 

Washington 

0 







Western (California) 

36 

46,293 

39,401 

4,768 

308 

1,521 

295 
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State 

No. of in- 
stitutions 
reporting 

Total 

No. of 
students 

Number of students whose home is in 

Sam e city, 
county, 
district 

Same 

state 

Adjacent 

states 

Other 

states 

Foreign 

coun- 

tries 

Totals 

222 

36,091 

14,555 

11,198 

4,778 

5,351 

209 

New England 

21 

4,063 

2,018 

730 

663 

630 

22 

Connecticut 

7 

1,644 

1,299 

307 

19 

19 

0 

Maine 

3 

445 

268 

87 

74 

14 

2 

Massachusetts . . . 

6 

1,205 

368 

221 

223 

377 

16 

New Hampshire. . 

2 

396 

13 

38 

179 

162 

4 

Vermont 

3 

373 

70 

77 

168 

58 

0 

Middle States 

31 

3,906 

1,798 

647 

507 

924 

30 

Dist. of Columbia 

4 

248 

76 

0 

13 

154 

5 

Maryland 

7 

941 

309 

88 

158 

373 

13 

New Jersey 

3 

739 

468 

169 

88 

12 

2 

New York 

6 

698 

159 

199 

102 

236 

2 

Pennsylvania .... 

11 

1,280 

786 

191 

146 

149 

8 

North Central 

63 

9,422 

3,390 

2,411 

1,781 

1,803 

37 

Arizona 

0 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

1 

115 

20 

93 

1 

1 

0 

Colorado 

2 

375 

147 

94 

87 

47 

0 

Illinois 

10 

2,378 

1,602 

346 

141 

282 

7 

Indiana 

1 

54 

52 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa 

8 

991 

406 

263 

163 

152 

7 

Kansas 

7 

616 

216 

175 

138 

84 

3 

Michigan 

2 

93 

36 

46 

8 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

4 

254 

52 

80 

67 

50 1 

5 

Missouri 

11 

3,340 

405 

788 

1,045 

1,093 

9 

Nebraska 

3 

229 

107 

74 

27 

19 ’ 

2 

New Mexico 

0 


..... 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

North Dakota 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — — 

— 

Ohio 

2 

231 

92 

124 

7 

6 

2 

Oklahoma 

3 

180 

68 

92 

4 

16 

0 

South Dakota. . . . 

4 

314 

101 

168 

32 

12 

1 

West Virginia 

1 

79 

32 

6 

16 

25 

0 

Wisconsin 

4 

173 

54 

60 

45 

14 

0 

Southern 

89 

15,954 

5,516 

6,811 

1,705 

1,840 

82 

Alabama 

5 

724 

230 

287 

118 

88 

1 

Florida 

4 

937 

527 

319 

6 

83 

2 

Georgia 

6 

1,038 

196 

674 

153 

10 

5 

Kentucky 

10 

1,814 

810 

853 

69 

80 

2 

Louisiana 

1 

72 

48 

8 

12 

4 

0 

Mississippi 

6 

587 

198 

205 

76 

106 

2 

North Carolina. . . 

19 

4,323 

1,049 

2,445 

470 

327 

32 

South Carolina. . . 

7 

810 

541 

201 

43 

25 

0 

Tennessee 

8 

1,768 

450 

578 

386 

348 

6 

Texas 

11 

1,670 

731 

855 

42 

28 

14 

Virginia 

12 

2,211 

736 

386 

330 

741 

18 

Northwest 

10 

1,901 

1,511 

242 

90 

51 

7 

Idaho 

0 


— 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

Montana 

0 


' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oregon 

2 

630 

437 

133 

43 

14 

3 

Utah 

1 

160 

88 

34 

30 

8 

0 

Washington 

7 

1,111 

986 

75 

17 

29 

4 

Western (California) 

8 

845 

322 

357 

32 

103 

31 



Americaa Association of Junior Colleges 

COMMISSION ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TERMINAL EDUCATION 

730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

September 20, 1940 

Preliminary studies of our Commission indicate that less than 
half of the students who enroll in junior colleges graduate from 
them; that less than half of the graduates enter any other higher 
educational institution. It is evident that the junior college is a 
^'terminal” institution for a great majority of its students. How 
adequately is it meeting the needs of this important and rapidly 
increasing group of terminal students? 

So important is this question that the Commission has decided 
to secure the judgments of a seelcted group of educational leaders, 
including junior college, senior college, and university presidents 
on this and related questions. We will appreciate it if you will 
answer as fully as you care to the questions on the enclosed blank 
and return it to me if possible before October 1. An extra copy is 
enclosed for your files. Results will be summarized for publication, 
without names, being indicated, and will be of material help to the 
Commission in determining its policies in this important study. 

The Commission also wishes to secure the judgments of a group 
of representative business and professional men in junior college 
communities on these same questions. Will you therefore also send 
me, before October 1, the addresses of five of the most outstanding 
leaders in your community or constituency, — editors, businessmen, 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, chairman of your board — your own 
selection of the five most prominent and competent men or women 
who know something of the significance of the junior college move- 
ment in your locality. 

As soon as this list is received we will send a similar blank to 
them asking for their judgments. 

With appreciation for your anticipated cooperation in making 
this phase of the Terminal Study a success. 

Very truly yours, 

Walter C. Eells 
Director 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 

COMMISSION ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TERMINAL EDUCATION 

730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

October 1, 1940 

According to Commissioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, the 
junior college is the fastest growing movement in American edu- 
cation today. The enrollment in the 600 junior colleges of the 
country, now in excess of 200,000 students, has more than doubled 
in the past seven years. 

Preliminary studies indicate that less than half of the students 
who enroll in junior colleges graduate from them; that less than 
half of the graduates enter any other higher educational institu- 
tion. It is evident that the junior college is a “terminal’' institution 
for a great majority of its students. How adequately is it meeting 
the needs of this important and rapidly increasing group of ter- 
minal students? 

So important is this question that the General Education Board 
has made a special grant to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges to study this and related questions on a nationwide basis. 
The personnel of the Commission organized for this purpose is 
indicated on this letterhead. 

In view of rapidly changed and changing social, economic, politi- 
cal, and educational conditions, we wish to secure the considered 
judgments of some of the educational leaders of the country on a 
few important questions related to junior college terminal educa- 
tion. 

We will appreciate it if you will answer as fully as you care 
to the questions on the enclosed blank, and return it as soon as 
possible. An extra copy is enclosed for your files. Results will be 
summarized for publication, without names being indicated, and 
will be of material help to the Commission in determining its poli- 
cies in this important study. 

With appreciation for your anticipated cooperation. 

Verv truly yours, 

WAI.TER C. Eells 
Director 
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WHY JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION? 
FORTY POINTS OF VIEW 


Suggestions for Discussion and Formulation 
of a Working Philosophy of Junior College 
Education by Members of a Junior College Faculty 


Prepared by 
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1, GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Junior college curricula can be organized satisfactorily and judged fairly 
only in terms of each institution*s own philosophy of education, its individually 
expressed purposes and objectives, the nature of the students with whom it has 
to deal, the needs of the community which it serves, and the nature of the 
American democracy of which it is a part. Tn a democracy, the fundamental 
doctrine of individual differences is as valid for junior colleges as for individ- 
uals. Junior colleges do and should differ from each other markedly. All jun- 
ior colleges, however, although they may differ in type, in location, in philos- 
ophy, in curriculum, and in other respects, have this element in common ; they 
are institutions for transmitting our American heritage and our American 
democratic ideals. 

It is essential, therefore, for each junior college to have a carefully formu- 
lated philosophy of education. The junior college should be free to determine 
this philosophy for itself as long as it is not in conflict with the principles and 
spirit of American democracy. It is desirable that the faculty should have an 
active part in the formulation of’ this philosophy. Each institution should be 
able to justify any marked variation from generally accepted principles. The 
stated philosophy of education should be associated with and be made 
fundamental to the educational program of the institution. This philosophy 
should be made specific in a statement of objectives. Without such a state- 
ment of objectives developed from a sane educational philosophy a junior 
college is in danger of an aimless existence. 
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2. SUGGESTIONS FOR USE 


The procedures followed in the study and formulation of a junior col- 
lege's philosophy of education will be most significant in affecting educational 
practice if they provide for the fullest participation of the faculty and exten- 
sive reading and discussion regarding basic principles. The preparation of 
the statement suggested on page 19 may well form the basis of an extended 
series of faculty meetings with assignments of specific responsibilities to 
individuals or committees. Some suggestions for such use are given here. 

It should be noted that the forty groups of statements which form the 
body of this pamphlet are designed to secure the viewpoints of the junior 
college as a whole and of its individual faculty members concerning various 
aspects of educational philosophy — both general educational philosophy and 
particularly philosophy of junior college education. There is no implication 
that any particular answer in each group is the ''right" one. Except in the case 
of No. 36, preferably only one item should be checked in each group — ^the one 
with which the individual is in closest agreement as a matter of fundamental 
belief with reference to his own institution regardless of actual practice in the 
institution. Undoubtedly the thoughtful instructor will want to modify or 
qualify many of the suggested answers. Such modifications or qualifications 
should form a fruitful basis for faculty discussions. The chief function of 
these forty groups of statements is not to secure a single statistical summary 
but to stimulate and guide thoughtful consideration and discussion of the 
principal elements of a complete philosophy of twentieth century junior college 
education. 

At the initial faculty meeting it is suggested that each member of the 
faculty be given a copy of this booklet and an individual answer sheet with 
instructions to mark the answer sheet only. This sheet should first be marked 
to show the individual instructor's judgment, without conference, consultation, 
or discussion ; then, in the second column, with his judgment of institutional 
practice for all items which apply. The individual answer sheets should then 
be collected, but the booklets should be retained by faculty members as a basis 
for later study. 

At the next meeting a summary of these answer sheets should be ready for 
presentation to the faculty. This summary can best be prepared in graphic or 
tabular form and duplicated by mimeograph or hectograph or placed on the 
blackboard. A special form is available, for graphic summary and presentation, 
with simple, instructions for its use.. If , hectograph or blackboard is available, 
two- colors Tor and ^pracfiee" are desirable.- At- this meeting the 
following qi^tions are^g^sted for considerafeni 



Which is the most progressive of the suggested alternatives in each group? 

Why do individuals differ so much in their judgments? 

Is judgment the result of misunderstanding, or guesswork, or impression, or opinion, 
or positive and tlioughtful conviction? 

If not the result of a definite conviction, based upon courses taken, discussion, reading, 
or contemplation, should not the judgment of the individual have a better basis? 

Is it desirable to have such wide differences in judgment between different members 
of the faculty? 

Is it desirable to have any differences in judgment between different members of the 
faculty ? 

Is it desirable to have closer agreement of opinions regarding institutional practice? 

Is it desirable to refineS judgments and work for closer agreement between judgment 
and institutional practice? If so, how can the faculty organize most effectively for these 
purposes ? 

It is suggested that at this meeting or immediately following it the faculty 
be organized for intensive study for several subsequent meetings. These 
meetings may well cover the greater part of a year. Separate committees con- 
sisting of one or more individuals should probably be appointed for each of the 
ten major fields covered by the forty items. One or more faculty meetings 
may well be devoted to a consideration of the work of each committee. This 
committee should be responsible for preliminary reading, discussion, and for 
presentation of its recommendations at the faculty meeting with plans for 
further discussion. If the summer vacation intervenes, individuals or commit- 
tees should plan definite activity during the summer in the way of reading, 
conferences, summer school study, workshop participation, etc. One or more 
faculty meetings may well be devoted to each of the ten fundamental fields, 
curriculum, student activity program, etc., or if time requires condensation two 
or more of these topics may be considered at one meeting. Probably five 
meetings, however, should be the minimum for consideration of the various 
fields. 

Committee consideration should result in a considerable amount of special 
reading on the part of committee members and of the entire faculty. On 
page 5 will be found a brief list of a dozen suggested sources which will be 
found particularly helpful. Preferably one copy of each of these volumes 
should be available for each 10 or 12 members of the faculty. 

Following this series of meetings, the faculty should be asked to fill out 
another set of individual answer blanks, similar to the first ones. A comparison 
of summaries of the two sets should prove of great interest. Presumably the 
second set should show somewhat greater unanimity of judgment and some- 
what closer agreement between composite institutional judgment and practice 
than was true for the first set. 

Finally, through the agency of a committee or committees, with full 
further faculty consideration and refinement, a statement of the philosophy 
and objectives of the institution should be formulated. This statement should 
be one which would be suitable for publication in the junior college catalog and 
other literature of the institution. 
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3. SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

American Association of School Administrators, Youth Education 
Today. Sixteenth Yearbook, National Education Association, Washinsr- 
ton, D. C, 1938. 509 pp. $2.00. 

A thoughtful study of many phases of the status and problems of American youth today, and of the 
responsibilities of the school for their solution. 

Bell, H. M., Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditions and Atti- 
tudes of Young People in Maryland Between the Ages of i6 and 24, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1938. 273 pp. $2.00. 

Popular presentation of very significant study by American Youth Commission. Based upon personal 
interviews with over 13,000 young people. Implications of the study are nationwide. 

Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. Washington, D. C. 32 pp. Out of print. 

Presentation of seven main objectives which have had widespread influence upon the reorganization 
of secondary education during the past twenty years. 

Dewey, John, Experience and Education. Macmillan, New York, 1938. 116 
pp. $1.25. 

A discussion of the implications for education of the scientific method. Challenging alike to progres- 
sive and conservative educators. 

Douglass, H. R., Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, A 
Report to the American Youth Commission. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1937. $1.50. 

A statement of underlying principles of secondary education, based on a consideration of the nature 
and needs of adolescent youth. 

Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. Educational Policies Commission, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1938. 157 pp. 50 cents. 

a clear analysis and forceful statement of the nature of democratic processes and of the 43 
objectives which should characterize education. These are arranged in four groups, objectives of 
self-realization, of human relationships, of economic efficiency, and of civic responsibility. 

Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. Educational Policies Commission, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C, 1937. 129 pp. 50 cents. 

A study of the characteristics of the educational system which are essential if it is to serve as a 
safeguard of democracy. 

Eells, W. C., Hollinshead, B. S., Mason, E. F., and Schiferl, M., 
Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education. American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 194:1. 350 pp. $2.50. 

Covers development of terminal education, legal status, enrollments and offerings in major curricular 
fields, staff, library, guidance and related factors for some 500 junior colleges in all parts of the 
country. Includes 126 photographs of terminal educational activities. 

Eells, W. C, Mason, E. F., Snyder, W. H., and Zook, G. F., Why Junior 
College Terminal Education f American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D, C., 1941. 350 pp. $2.50. 

Includes statements of fundamental principles, discussion of changing social, economic, and educa- 
tional factors, philosophy of terminal education, and need for terminal education as expressed in 
judgments of leading educators and laymen. 

Engleman, L. E., and Eells, W. C., The Literature of Junior College Ter- 
minal Education. American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C., 1941. 336 pages. $2.50. 

Contains abstracts of more than 1800 carefully classified and fully indexed significant publications 
in the field (rf junior college terminal education from 1900 to 1941. 

Rainey, Homer P., How Fare American Youth? American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington D.^CL, 1#37. . 186 pp. $1.50. 
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4. FORTY POINTS OF VIEW 

A. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

1. The type of political organization most desirable for society is one in 

which — 

a. The determination of policies is entrusted to specially trained personnel 
chosen by general election 

b. Policies are determined by individuals selected by an electorate which 
is restricted on the basis of racial or economic status 

c. All individuals share in the determination of policies in proportion to 
their abilities 

d. All individuals have equal voice in the determination of policies 

e. Individuals are completely subordinated to authority, and policies are 
determined by a minority group 

2. The economic organization most desirable is one in which — 

a. Individuals may retain the results of production on the assumption that 
public welfare will be benefited by their philanthropies 

b. No restrictions are placed upon the right of an individual to amass 
wealth 

c. Individuals may obtain wealth but are restricted by requirements of 
conservation of natural resources 

d. All share equally in the products of labor and industry 

e. Private enterprise is encouraged but with restrictions assuring the con- 
servation of natural resources and with provisions for the distribution 
of a considerable portion of the results of production in the interests 
of the workers and of the general public 

3. The social organization most desirable is one in which — 

a. There are groups which have special social privileges because of heredi- 
tary family connections 

b. Social position depends upon professional, religious, racial, or nationality 
status 

c. All individuals have equal social status regardless of economic, cultural, 
or intellectual qualifications and regardless of race or nationality 

d. All individuals of the dominant racial or nationality group have equal 
social position regardless of economic, cultural, or intellectual qualifi- 
cations 

e. Social position is given to any individual who has achieved special dis- 
tinction in his field 

4. In a democracy the junior college should place most emphasis upon helping 

to prepare its students — 

a. To make adjustments to present social and economic conditions 

b. To participate in the reconstruction of society 

c. To make adjustments to meet changing conditions 
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5. In a democracy free public education should be provided for — 

a. All high school graduates who are not mentally or physically defective 
to such an extent that they cannot be educated with normal young 
people 

b. Only those high school graduates of superior intellectual ability 

c. Those high school graduates who can profit by a university preparatory, 
cultural, disciplinary program 

d. Only those high school graduates of superior social or economic status 

e. No high school graduates 

6. In a democracy the financial support of junior college education should be 
primarily the responsibility of — 

a. The state to a major degree 

b. The federal or national government to a major degree 

c. The local district with the state participating on an equalization basis 

d. The patrons of the junior college through tuition fees 

e. The community or district served by the junior college 

7. Education is an enterprise involving many community agencies. As an 
important institution developed by society for education, the public school 
system, including the junior college, should — 

a. Unify and administer many or all community educational agencies 

b. Oppose any attempt on the part of any other agency to direct, parallel, 
or participate in the activities of the institution 

c. Actively seek the advice and cooperation of community agencies in 
planning and carrying on the educational program of the community 

d. Devote its energy to developing its own program regardless, of the 
activities of other agencies 

e. Welcome suggestions from and opportunities for cooperation with 
community agencies in the interests of a better educational program for 
the community 

8. School attendance should be required by law for all students from the time 
they leave elementary school — 

a. Until they are eighteen years of age 

b. Until they complete a curriculum appropriate to their needs regardless 
of age 

c. Until they are sixteen unless they can secure remunerative employment 

d. Until they graduate from high school, regardless of age 

e. Until they graduate from junior college, regardless of age 

9. The junior college should adjust itself to the probability that increasingly 
commerce and industry will probably absorb the majority of young 
people — 

a. Before graduation from high school 

b. At or soon after graduation from high school (average age 18) 

c. At or soon after graduation from junior college (average age SO) 

d. At or SQpn after they receive the bachelor’s degree (average age 22) 
e» Regardless of education^ level reached 



B. CURRICULUM 


10. The most desirable theory with respect to individual differences among 

students requires that the junior college should — 

a. Attempt to discover only the most conspicuous differences among stu- 
dents and provide development of the traits involved 

b. Study each student to discover his particular traits and abilities as a 
basis for his own curriculum 

c. Assume that students are sufficiently similar in abilities and needs to 
profit from a common program 

11. Junior college students should — 

a. Have no part in determining the content and activities which constitute 
their junior college experiences 

b. Have some part in determining the content and activities which consti- 
tute their junior college experiences 

c. Have a large part in determining the content and activities which con- 
stitute their junior college experiences 

d. Be free to determine completely their own junior college activities and 
experiences 

12. The offerings of the junior college should be organized in terms of — 

a. Conventional subject matter fields as categories under which college 
experiences should be classified 

b. Areas of student interest in terms of functional experiences, irrespec- 
tive of conventional subject matter classifications 

c. Conventional subject matter classifications with definitely planned corre- 
lation of subjects so as to insure consideration of the total experience 
of each student 

13. The offerings of the junior college should be planned chiefly with a 

view to — 

a. Provision for as wide a range of non-academic needs as the usual 
university upper division transfer requirements of its area permit 

b. The discovered developmental and adjustment needs of its students 
regardless of their future academic plans 

c. Preparation for advanced studies in universities or other higher educa- 
tional institutions 

d. Provision for training in specialized vocations in addition to preparation 
for upper division transfer 
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14. The educational program of the junior college should be concerned pri- 
marily with — 

a. Experiences which are valuable to students at the time they experience 
them 

b. Preparation for activities of adult value with little consideration of 
immediate student interests 

c. Selected experiences which students find interesting but whose major 
value is in adult life 

15. The responsibility of the junior college for assisting in the development of 
well-rounded student personalities requires — 

a. Individual differentiation, together with social integration 

b. Exploration of the students’ abilities together with social integration 
and some differentiation 

c. Chief concern for unifying the individual with society 

d. Exploration of student ability, revelation of social heritage, and guided 
differentiation, all within a broad pattern of social integration 

16. The junior college should develop and adjust its curriculum and its general 
educational program chiefly to meet the needs of students — 

a. Who expect to continue their formal education after graduation from 
the junior college 

b. Who expect to complete their formal education with graduation from 
the junior college 

c. Who will drop out of junior college before graduation 

d. As a group, regardless of their future educational intentions or 
prospects 

17. For students enrolling in terminal curricula of the vocational type, the best 
balance, in terms of units or semester hours, of general elements (cultural, 
civic, social intelligence) and semiprofessional elements (occupational, 
vocational, technical) is about — 

a. One-fourth, general ; three-fourths, semiprofessional 

b. One-half, general ; one-half, semiprofessional 

c. Three-fourths, geiieral ; one-fourth, semiprofessional 
4 Some pthej;' prpgportioj? 



C. STUDENT ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

18 . In a well organized student activity program — 

a. Students should be free to initiate plans, subject to a sponsor's approval 

b. Students should be free to carry on their own activities, but with some 
faculty direction 

c. There should be close faculty supervision to insure desirable outcomes 

d. Students and sponsors should develop plans cooperatively 

e. The emphasis should be placed on student initiative ; the sponsor should 
remain in the background, giving advice or assistance only when 
requested 

19 . In choosing leaders for the various student activities — 

a. Students should be unrestricted in the election of leaders 

b. Election of leaders should be from a list of qualified students which has 
been made up by the administrative head of the junior college or by 
the sponsor 

c. Qualified student representatives should, in general, be selected by the 
faculty or administrative head of the junior college 

d. The junior college should establish minimum qualifications for leader- 
ship, but students should be free to make their own selections of leaders 

e. Leaders should be elected by students but subject to the approval of the 
sponsor or administrative head of the junior college 

SO. The administrative head and faculty of a junior college should — 

a. Encourage student activities to supplement the curriculum and make 
definite provision for sympathetic supervision to insure desirable 
outcomes 

b. Oppose expansion of the student activity program and seek to divert 
the interest of students to classroom activities, since these represent 
the real purpose of the school 

c. Seek to eliminate the dividing line between classroom and student 
activities; any project which has promise of contributing to students 
growth should be encouraged and faculty assistance should be pro- 
vided without distinction of ^^classroom work'^ from “student activities” 

d. Tolerate student activities as long as they do not interfere with class- 
room work; the responsibility of administrative head and faculty is 
chiefly one of control, with a view to reducing overemphasis and limit- 
ing abuses 
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D. LIBRARY SERVICE 


31. The junior college library should be a place — 

a. Where students learn to find and use materials needed in their study 

b. Where students may secure or use materials which have been found for 
them by a trained librarian 

c. Where books are safely preserved 

d. Where trained personnel not only help students and faculty to find and 
use materials needed in their study but also feel a responsibility for 
stimulating leisure time and independent reading interests of students 
and faculty, particularly of those students who will not continue their 
formal education elsewhere 

e. Which is used primarily as a study hall but in which some reference 
books are kept 


22. Library needs of junior college students can be most satisfactorily 

met by — 

a. Supplementary textbooks available in each classroom with no central 
library 

b. A central general library in the institution with a representative collec- 
tion of materials for general college use 

c. A small central library in the institution dependent upon supplementary 
loan collections available from public and other libraries 

d. A college library so planned and equipped as to serve both college and 
community needs 

e. aas^roptn qolkction^ qi textbooks supplemented by a small central 
refereitce librafy 



E. GUIDANCE SERVICE 


23. In carrying out the guidance function of the junior college it is desirable 

that — 

a. The student and counselor or other faculty member discover coopera- 
tively the characteristics and needs of the student and decide the specific 
experiences to be provided 

b. The curriculum of the student be determined by one or more members 
of the staff in terms of the inherent or traditionally assumed value of 
the subjects involved 

c. The needs and characteristics of each student be discovered and one of 
the college’s curricula be selected by a counselor or other faculty 

d. The needs and characteristics of each student be discovered and one of 
the college’s curricula be selected cooperatively by student and coun- 
selor or other faculty 

24. In relation to lower and higher educational institutions, the junior college 

should — 

a. Give attention to provisions for articulation — it should convey to the 
lower school adequate information about its offerings and procedures 
in order that prospective students may make appropriate preparation 
and should see that similar information from higher education insti- 
tutions 

b. Make definite provision for effective articulation — this should involve 
not only information about the junior college but cooperative efforts 
toward mutual understanding and toward elimination of conditions 
which make student adjustment difficult 

c. Have no special responsibility for articulation — ^as a self-contained unit 
it should develop its own program in terms of the assumed needs of its 
students and leave other educational institutions to do the same 

25. The junior college should — 

a. Assume responsibility for assisting students to make appropi’iate educa- 
tional plans, both of courses in junior college and of subsequent aca- 
demic careers — ^it should leave other phases of guidance to the home or 
other agencies 

b. Assume responsibility for assisting students in all phases of personal 
adjustment— the institution’s guidance function includes educational 
vocational, social, recreational, and other phases 

c. Assume no responsibility for guidance of students, in order to avoid 
dissipation of energies which should be devoted to assuring a thorough 
mastery of junior college studies 

d. In addition to educational guidance, provide assistance to students in 
making appropriate vocational choices — -but other phases of guidance 
should be left to the home or other agencies 
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F. INSTRUCTION 


26. Within the classroom the junior college instructor should — 

a. Treat each student as an individual and assist him in achieving the 
maximum development of which he is capable in the given field 

b. Devote his attention to helping all students to attain a reasonable mini- 
mum standard of achievement 

c. Encourage the more able students to exceed this minimum, following 
their individual interests 


27. Learning in the junior college is promoted most effectively by participation 

in activities which — 

a. Require problem solving procedures, or reflective thinking, generaliza- 
tion, and application, with incidental direction of emotional response 

b. Involve some elements of habit and skill as well as much emphasis upon 
purely intellectual processes 

c. Are primarily of an intellectual nature, dealing with individual mastery 
of symbols and abstractions 

d. Provide consciously for the emotionalized aspects of experience as well 
as for the intellectual and the motor aspects 


28. The efficiency of the instructional processes of a junior college is promoted 
best by a type of supervision in which — 

a. Programs and procedures are determined cooperatively ; the supervisory 
head serves chiefly as an expert adviser and guide 


b. The supervisory head determines programs and procedures; he then 
inspects and directs instructional activities in order to insure conformity 
with these plans 


c. The supervisory head determines programs and procedures; he then 
assists instructors in carrying them out 

d. The supervisory head may be consulted, but the instructors are in no 
way restricted in making their own plans 

e. There is no supervisipn. 

nxxrn in ' ' tWSthsoydS-', 



G. OUTCOMES 


29. The student should be taught — 

a. Both what to think and how to think 

b. What to think rather than how to think 

c. How to think rather than what to think 

d. To recognize what is worth thinking about as well as how to think 


30. Participation in the program of a junior college should result chiefly in— 

a. Acquisition of organized knowledge 

b. Development of generalizations, appreciations, attitudes, and ideals in 
addition to the acquisition of knowledge, habits, and skills 

c. Acquisition of knowledge, habits, and skills, with incidental attention 
to other values 
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H. FACULTY 


31. The final decision on the selection of instructors should be made by — 

a. The board of control (board of trustees, board of education, school 
board, or other designation), accepting or rejecting the nominations of 
the responsible administrative head of the junior college 

b. The responsible administrative head of the junior college, after con- 
sultation with heads of departments concerned; the board of control 
should only officially confirm the selection 

c. The responsible administrative head of the junior college, accepting the 
nominations of faculty members or a selected group of faculty mem- 
bers ; the board of control should only officially confirm the selection 

d. The board of control, although it may seek advice from the responsible 
administrative head of the junior college 

e. The board of control, without reference to the responsible administra- 
tive head of the junior college 

32 . In selecting the faculty of a junior college the primary consideration 

(assuming equivalent personal qualifications) should be given to candi- 
dates who have completed — 

a. Extensive subject matter preparation in the field to be taught with no 
consideration of professional preparation 

b. A comprehensive and coordinated program which included subject 
matter specialization as well as professional preparation 

c. Extensive subject matter preparation in the field to be taught supple- 
mented by minimum professional requirements 


33. In a junior college it is desirable that a majority of the members of the 
faculty both in academic and in semiprofessional fields should have the 
following degree or its equivalent — 

a. Bachelor’s degree only 

b. Master’s degree only 

c. Doctor of philosophy degree 

d. Doctor of education degree 

34, The most desirable previous educational experience for a junior college 
instructor is — 

a. High school experience 

b. Junior college experience 

c. Senior college or university experience 

d. No previous experience 

e. Experience at two or more educational levels 
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35. For an instructor in a semiprofessional curriculum the most important 
qualification is — 

a. Extensive preparation in his semiprofessional field 

b. Demonstrated teaching ability 

c. Professional courses in the field of education 

d. An academic degree 

e. A combination of the above qualifications. (What emphasis on each 
factor?) 

36. A desirable scale of faculty salaries should take account of the following 
factors — (Check all that you think should apply) 

a. Academic preparation (Master's degree, or equivalent, etc.) 

b. Previous experience 

c. Sex of instructor (different scale for men and for women) 

d. Marital status (extra salary for wife, for children) 

e. Cost of living and community social conditions 

f. Subject matter taught (English, physics, agriculture, aviation) 

g. Tenure in present position 

h. Improvement in service 

i. Supply and demand 

j. Small increments over long period of years 

k. Personal judgment of administrator 

l. Maximum salary for any position approximately twice the minimum 
salary for same position 
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L PLANT 


37. The most desirable viewpoint concerning the junior college plant in its 

relation to its community is that — 

a. The community should be allowed to use the recreational features and 
auditorium for special occasions 

b. Classrooms and other facilities should be made available for evening 
classes, in addition to community use of recreational features and audi- 
torium on special occasions 

c. The junior college plant should be planned to meet community needs, 
social as well as educational, and should therefore be fully used by 
the community 

d. The junior college plant should be reserved for exclusive use by the 
institution 

e. The junior college plant and all its facilities should be available for 
community use whenever this does not interfere with college activities 


38. The junior college plant should be — 

a. Used by the faculty and students as an active agency to promote educa- 
tional values 

b. Regarded by the college faculty and students as practically unchange- 
able and, therefore, to be accepted as it is 

c. Looked upon as susceptible of some modification and adjustment to 
meet college needs 





J. ADMINISTRATION 


39. In the administration of a junior college, the board of control should — 

a. Formulate policies after hearing the recommendations of the adminis- 
istrative head of the college 

b. Formulate policies after hearing recommendations made by the admin- 
istrative head of the college in cooperation with faculty 

c. Formulate policies independently and communicate them to the admin- 
istrative head of the college 

d. Pass upon policies formulated by the administrative head in cooperation 
with the faculty 

e. Pass upon policies , formulated democratically by the entire faculty of 
the junior college 


40. The most desirable type of faculty meetings are those in which — 

a. Faculty meetings are largely concerned with matters of administrative 
detail, discussion of individual students, etc. Many such details decided 
by vote 

b. The administrator spends most of the time in giving instructions to the 
faculty. Little faculty participation. Few or no votes are taken. 

c. Faculty meetings are largely concerned with matters of general educa- 
tional policy. Decisions made by vote after full and frank discussion 
of all points of view. Most matters of administrative detail delegated 
to individuals or committees. Plan of professional faculty meetings 
made for several months in advance 
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5. SUGGESTIONS FOR STATEMENT 
OF OBJECTIVES 


It is suggested that the junior college formulate a statement of its own 
philosophy of education and objectives in 200 to 600 words. This statement 
should point out in brief terms the particular purposes and objectives of the 
institution in harmony with the philosophy of education held by its faculty, 
giving due consideration also to ‘The nature of the students with whom it has 
to deal, the needs of the community which it serves, and the nature of the 
American democracy of which it is a part.” Such statements doubtless will 
and should differ greatly for different types of junior colleges, in different 
parts of the country, and serving diverse clienteles. The statement for any 
particular institution ought to give a clear idea of its general philosophy and 
its specific purposes for the benefit of prospective students and their parents 
as well as for that of the educational public. This statement should be one 
which is suitable for publication in the college catalog and other literature 
published by the institution. 
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